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The Business. Outlook 


The volume of trade continues very satis- 
factory considering the season of the year. 
The best trade reports are coming from the 
Pacific, the South and the Southwest. The 
spring demand in these sections is opening up 
well, and expectations of a large business are 
entertained. Inthe East unfavorable weather 
conditions have militated against retail trade, 
but as regards spring business our mer- 
chants are confident. Manufacturers likewise 
are viewing the future serenely, and are expect- 
ing prosperous times for sometimetocome. In 
the iron and steel industry activity rules and 
there has been a heavy business in pig iron at 
the advance. The wool market is not encour- 
aging, manufacturers buying only in a hand- 
to-mouth manner. These conditions are par- 
tially due to the dullness in woolen goods. In 
foot wear trade is good at steady prices. 

Bank clearings and railroad earnings con- 
tinue to compare favorably with the big rec- 
ords of a year ago. Money markets are easy, 
with the outlook for a continuance of low 
rates. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 25 


Mrs. James H. Pettee, presiding, took the 
Scripture lesson from Col. 3, the putting off of 
the old man and the putting on of Christ, 
the expression ‘‘ put on” having special sig- 
nificance in the Japanese version, where it 
means the putting on of clothes, the custom 
of dressing in layers. Putting on one gar- 
ment after another of the same pattern illus- 
trates the putting on of Christian virtues, 
charity or love being represented by the sash 
which binds the several garments, made with- 
out hook, button or string, and keeps them in 
place. 

Inanda Seminary, with the week’s call for 
prayer in its behalf, furnished a worthy illus- 
tration of a group of devoted women gaining 
the hearts of the large company of girls com- 
mitted to their care. Mrs. Edwards and her 
efficient corps of aids improve their daily op- 
portunity for the exercise of motherly virtues. 
That patience has a chance for trial even to 
perfect work is evident from the fact that 
during the last year, with a total enrollment 
of 244and an average attendance of 151, only 
ninety-five were present through the entire 
year, and it was a matter of special note that 
for three successive weeks in May no girl left 
and no new one came. In addition to the 
class instruction the farming results in the 
harvesting of many bushels of Indian corn, 
peanuts, sunflower seed and a variety of na- 
tive vegetables, to say nothing of nearly a 
thousand pumpkins and hundreds of bushels 
of sweet potatoes, twenty large pailfuls of 
which are required fora meal. The laundry 
furnishes another industry for the girls, and 
with all the various lines of work the teach- 
ing of the Christian religion is given the first 
place—the fruits of which are more and more 
apparent. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist: 

Atiantic Monthly... ...scccccccccccccccccccccssvcces 

The Century Magazine. . 8. 

Bt. Nicholas............. 

Scribner’s a 

Harper’s Magazine. . 

harper’ 's Weekly...... 

Harper’s Bazar 

The Pilgrim Teacher (new subscribers) 

Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 














If you Feel Irritable 


Take Hosford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is an 
invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 
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OF THE ORDINARY POLICIES ISSUED BY 


Insurance, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N.J. 


: 
: 
: 








The Prudential 


which have influenced thousands of Insurers to select this Company : 


Cash Loans, Cash Dividends, Paid-up 
Extended Insurance, 
Reinstatement in Case of Lapse, 
Provision for Immediate Payment of 


Write for particulars of what these mean. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 












PRUDENTIAL 


/ ‘was THE 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











per annum ‘clear of taxes or other 
'O expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 

Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 

all securities. 17 ‘years’ successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ea THAT 


SECURITIES "4 


1, 
5%, 52%, 6%, 62% Net. 
The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
aying these rates and are particularly desirable. 
nvestments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


HUGH MacRAE & CO., Bankers, Wilmington, N. C. 


1% GOLD WATER BONDS 


A client of ours has a block of high class gold 
2 water bonds, which we can recommend as bh 
attractive and sound securities for conservative 
investors and they can be bought to net 53 per 
For details address, 
LORD & THOMAS, Chicago, It. 


MONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 


I offer gitesers Minnesota farm and village loans, 
ielding 5 to & 1-2 per cent. interest per annum net 
o investor. Corres Yan and closest oslae y og 

invited. SPOONER, ye ES 

mY spooner Block. MORRIS, IN 


6% L ANS the richest, — and most 


productive section of any state in the U. First 
mortgages only. Profit oad safety assured. Reference 
First National Bank of Langdon. Comespondence and 
investigation solicited. Address ALL & 
WIN ER, Langdon, North Dakota. 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 














cent. 





on Rea River Farm Lands, 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. (ongregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY AOL ATES, Room 
0. 607 Congre; oe House. Office hours 9to5. An- 

nai eee ot gg 00; sife membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Lreasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS eae FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House Frank 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston ofttice, 
615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Cy lag Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty- -Second St., New York Ci ty. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING aoe IETY 
sy ae Rf Parsonage Building. Rev. L. Cobb. 
D.D it A Charles E. Hope, ft United 
Chavitios” Buile ing, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field See retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOcIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen —- en 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Gonezmnattetak 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St, Chicago, Ill. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. kev. 
George M. Sornten. D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New i ngiand "Dapetiniendedt. Congregational 
House, Boston, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and ae of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Bostun. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families, Secretary, Rev. yhittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a Bequest : I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National C ounc il of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States ” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
pogues st], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial 

ief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
oe il of the Congregation.1 Churches of the United 
States. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President ; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Con, regational House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bec uests should be made yay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational —e, Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Delanv, Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 
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PROVER feeding is the secret of with 
nand-fed infants and Mellin’s Food is the secret of 
proper feeding. 


THREE GREAT TRAINS TO FLORIDA, via Penn- 
sylvania R. RK. and Southern Railway, perfect in all 
appointments and comfort. The only line Boston 
to Florida with but one night’s travel. Dining cars 
on all through trains. Special Pullman service to 
Pinehurst, Summerville, Charleston and Thomas- 
ville. For full information apply to Geo. C. Daniels, 
N. E. P. A., 228 Washington St., Boston. 


WASHINGTON TouRS, $23—Personally conducted 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave Boston February 11 and 25, 
March 11 and 25, and April 8 and 22, Stopover 
privileges and side trips. Chaperon for ladies un- 
accompanied by escort. Detailed itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 





THE SUN OF THE SysTEM.—The sideboard is 
the sun of the great solar system which completes 
the furnishing of the dining-room. It is the one 
piece which stamps the whole apartment. A hand- 
some sideboard will brighten the most dismal room. 
Occasionally such a piece of furniture can be se- 
cured at moderate cost, and if any of our readers 
are interested in the subject, we venture to call 
their attention to a most inexpensive but beautiful 
sideboard advertised today in another column by 
the Paine Furniture Company under the caption, 
“ Beauty Plus.” 


TOURS THROUGH THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 
—A thirty-five day tour through the Southern states 
and Old Mexico is announced by Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb, the date of departure of the party 
from Boston being Feb. 14. A superb special train 
of Pullman sleeping, dining and library cars will be 
employed, and the round of travel in Mexico will 
be very comprehensive. A visit will be paid to 
New Orleans at the time of the Mardi Gras festivi- 
ties. Another party on the same date—to be about 
seventy-two days—will supplement the tour through 
Mexico with a farther trip through California. 
Illustrated circulars can be obtained free of Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, 296 Washington 
Street, opposite School Street. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Ring | under special escort will Leave Boston Feb- 


ary 14 in an elegant train of vestibuled Pullman cars 
for — following Grand Tours through the Southern 








eaniitin days’ tour to 


OLD MEXICO. 


Seventy-two days’ tour through 


MEXICO CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-one days’ tour through 


CALIFORNIA, 


tay 3 7 way of New Orleans, aoa 
ARDI GRAS, and returning via Colorado. 


Also party for Cuba and Mexico via Ward Line from 
New York, February 16. 

Tours to Japan, February 19 and March 7. 

Tours to Europe, March 23, April 27, etc. 

Ballroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Scnd for descriptive cireu ars, stating trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, t, Philadelphia. 


EUROPE *: ORIENT 


Oriental party sails Feb. 12. Spring tour to Italy and 
Greece in April. Summer tours to Europe. Programs 
and Itineraries ready. 

DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, sahil Mass. 


“ New Century” 
VACATION EXCURSION 


Scotland, aoa Ireland, Belgium, France, etc. 
ULY-AUGUST, 1901 
Under management of Frank ba = New York City. 
P: ized and accom 
Rev. Dr. A.Z 


eens ed 
Z. CONRAD, 772 Maiu at., Worcester, Mass. 
Send for Book of the Excursion—Superb. 











and upwards. 
LONC LEAF PINE RECION. 
Home Board at Packard Square. 
Take S. A. L. train 31 at Jersey City and come through 
change. Rooms open a4 together for family 
L. 8. PACKARD, PINEBLUF?, N. C. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF. PAYMENT 1S DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 fonths, 25 cents 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. _Notic e of change of address 
must reach this oftice on 7, iday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 


W. L. GREENE & COMPANY., Boston 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED ” TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Chea't 8t., Philadelphia\ 507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pitteburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston|234 Superior 8t., C'eveland 
301 Main 8t, - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - ene sgentin. te nares Siena” 

















GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, 840, $45 enna, depending on 


Splendid steamer ‘“Cestrian” oh a tons, Jan. 30; 
Bohemian (new), 9.500 tons, 13; evonian ’ 
(new) 11,000 tons. Feb. 20; Evinifredian * (new), 
10,500 tons, Feb. 27. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 





EUROPE **: ORIENT 


H. GAZE & SONS-—57th YEAR 


High class tours under personal escort leave New York 
at frequent intervais for an extended tour through 
Southern France and Italy. 


64 Days. All Expenses $490 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 


26 Days. All Expenses $620 
21 day trips by 
MM l LE TOURS Touris y steam ers 
The newest and best on the Nile. 
All Expenses, including all excursions, $171.50 


For programmes and full information apply to 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Beston. Tel. 3956. 


Orange Lands 


At FAIR OAKS, California, 


A Suburb of Sacramento. 


BEAUTIFUL HOME SITES Charming cli- 


mate, estab- 
lished community, perpetual water rights 
given with the land, water piped under pres- 
sure to every lot. The lowest price high grade 
lands in California. Easy terms. Bearing 
orange orchards and grape vineyards are 
bringing large profits to the owners. 


Write for Illustrated Book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


296 Washington Street, Boston 

25 Union Square, New York 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

103 Adams Street, Chicago 

61 Crocker Building, San Francisco 

237 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
—oR— 


THE FAIR OAKS DEVELOPMENT CO. 


301 J Street, Sacramento, California 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


A 63-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral 
Rout tc. Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Dis- 
tricts, will be mailed for 3-cent stamp. Circulars describ- 
ing arwich Hook of Holland Koyal Mail 
Koute, only twin screw steamship line from England 
to Continental Europe, free. 

GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 
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“ The Children Charmingly Remembered.” 
Christian Nation, N. Y. 


Do you think any story paper for your 
children could be better than a 


BipLe Story PAPER? 


Children as well as older people are far too 
ignorant of common Bible facts and incidents. 
Such knowledge is necessary to a proper under- 
standing of current literature even, not to put it 
on higher ground, and at no time can such knowl- 
edge be so easily and pleasantly imparted as in 
childhood. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM 


is a Bible Story Paper. It is published weekly. 
Each number tells a new Bible story in an attractive 
way that children will like and which will awaken 
their interest and prevent and correct their childish 
misapprehensions. Each story is handsomely illus- 
trated and has a few easy questions. 

Mothers will like to read these LITTLE PILGRIM 
stories to their children, and children who are old 
enough will delight to read them too. 


It costs only 25c. a year singly. 
To Sunday schools only 5c. per quarter. 


Samples free, and enough copies to supply the 
Primary Department of any school sent for one 
Sunday FREE OF Cost. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston. 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


With Christ 
at Sea 


A PERSONAL RECORD OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES 
ON BOARD SHIP FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 


By FRANK T. BULLEN 


Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot.” 











Here ts what th Secretary of The American 
Seamen’s Friend Society says: 

“ To Mr. Bullen’s new book only a strong word can 
do justice. Let it be bought by every secular and re- 
ligious agg A by every Sunday school and mission- 
ary library, by every Seamen’s library; bought by 
men and women to read, to keep and to give away; 
bought for its pictures of the sea and of sailor life; 
bought for its expert testimony on questions of shi 

ing sailors and of their treatment ashore and afloat; 

ught for the good it is bound to do; bought be- 
cause it is a just book by a remarkable man, once a 
profane and vicious sailor, now a Christian, walkin: 
worthy of the gospel, and a writer of wonderfu 
power.”—The Sailors’ Magazine. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


5 and 7 East !6th Street, New York 


57,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMINA 5a¥ scHoor 


THE BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL PUBLISHED 
Specimen copy free for examination to pas- 
tors, superinten ‘ents, and music committees. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


AGENTS WANTE 

Distinguished authorship; over 100 magnificent illustra- 
tions; nearly 600 pa ari gesee only $1.75. Beware of 
hastily prepared books. This work in preparation for 
oyer a year; will be recognized as The Standard Life 
of The Queen. Greatest money-making opportunity 
ever offered. $10.00 per day made easily. Big commis- 
sion , we pay freight. Outfit free for 10c. postage. Ad- 
dress THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 718 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, or 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 


OUTFITS 


Approved Styles Reduced Prices 
On trial if desired 
Send for Illustrated Price List 


The Congregational Bookstore, 
BOSTON 
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the making of 


destructible. We will send to 


illustrated treatise. 


NEW YORK 





Favrile Glass 


has a range, depth and brilliancy of 
color found in no other glass, and 
it is therefore the most desirable for 


Memorial Windows 


Favrile Glass Memorial Windows are 
built in accordance with the Mosaic 
theory ; no paints, stains or enamels 
being used, they are practically in- 


interested in Memorial Windows our 


TIFEANY @)STVDIOS 
33310341 FOVRTH-AVENVE 





those 





Copyright 1895. 





Twenty-four Awards at the 
Paris Exposition, mcluding 
the Grand Prix. 





























Scriptural and 
Infant Baptism 


By REV. E. A. BUCK. 
2d Edition of 4,000 by Eaton & Mains. 
Price 10 cts. a copy or #6 a hundred. 
At 14-A Beacon St. and 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


A Position as mother’s helper or useful companion 
desired by a capable woman of experience. Address 
F. B., dhe Congregationaltst. 











Companion or Private Secretary. Wanted, by 
a lady of cheerful disposition, a position as companion to 
travel, or private secretary. Address, stating particulars 
as to salary, etc., 8. R., office The Congregationalst. 


Organ Wanted, by organist, composer and director. 
Educated in Leipzig and Dresden. Organ position in 
Boston or suburban town. Correspondence invited. 
Address Organist, care The Congregationalist. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, a position as housekeeper 
in a family where servants are employed, by a lady of 
experience, capable of taking full charge Please ad- 
dress, stating particulars as to salary, etc., R. S., office 
The Congregationalist. 


A Young Lady of refi t, good . un- 
derstands stenography, typewriting and bookkeepin » 
would take work at home or position in office, or priva' 
secretary’s work. Very desirous to obtain work. Best 
references. Address P. O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 








Wanted, refined, petent and genial indy. of 
middle age, ash and panion for an elderly 
widower, alone with one servant. A desirable and easy 

lace in pleasant location for satisfactory person in 
health; references exchanged. Particulars, etc., P. O. 
Box 772, H. T. S., Providence, R. I. 








A Contemporary Revicw of 
Religious Thought 
and Activity. 

In the intensity of the age, everyone is 
desirous of securing in the smallest space 
the greatest amount of information. To 
meet such 4 need in religious journalism, h 
the editor of the 

Record of Christian Work 
has secured the services of the follow- 
ing writers: 

R.-ROBERT E. SPEER, to give a 
monthly survey of work abroad; REV. 
ARTHUR H. SMITH, author of Chinese 
Characteristics, to give a quarterly letter 
on China; DR. R. K. PEERY, to give a 
quarterly letter on Japan. Other writers 
have consented to vege’ on their work 
from time to time under the department 
of Religious Thought and Activity. 

Send ten cents for current issue, to 


Record of Christian Work, 
East Northfield, Mass. 
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this series, st over 200 of the latest and best 
songs, now offered fur Revival, Prayer, Young 
People’s Meetings and Sunday Schools. 
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Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
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Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. 
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The Christian World 


Upon the covers of our Chris- 
tian World numbers thus far 
issued have appeared in succession the 
faces of men universally recognized as 
leaders of Christian thought and serv- 
ice. This Christian World gallery has 
included Rev. F. B. Meyer, the English 
preacher and teacher, Gen. O. O. Howard, 
the Christian soldier, Bishop Potter, the 
high-minded and statesmanlike ecclesias- 
tic, and Prof. W. N. Clarke, the distin- 
guished theologian. We add to this roll 
@ man much younger than any of them, 
but one whose fitness for such honor no 
one will question. As Dr. Beach else- 
where in this issue shows, John R. Mott 
is the student leader of the world. In- 
asmuch as this present month is to wit- 
ness the annual observance of the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges, instituted by 
the Students’ World’s Federation, the 
timeliness of the appearance of this pic- 
ture will be at once evident. 


Our Portrait 


Mrs. Alice Gordon Gu- 
lick’s many friends will 
rejoice to learn that her 
diligent efforts in behalf of a $100,000 
fund for the International Institute for 
Girls in Spain have been rewarded by a 
good measure of success, sufficient in- 
deed to warrant the expectation that be- 
fore many months the school can be re- 
moved from Biarritz, France—its head- 
quarters since the outbreak of the Span- 
ish war—and planted in Madrid, the po- 
litical and commercial center of the 
Spanish nation, where it rightfully be- 
longs. Already about $68,000 have been 
secured, and at the annual meeting of 
the institute in the Old South Church, 
Boston, last week spontaneous gifts 
amounting to nearly $3,000 were made 
without any plea for immediate contribu- 
tions. Thisgathering was remarkable for 
its enthusiastic tone and for the participa- 
tion in it of the presidents of Wellesley 
and Mt. Holyoke Colleges and of Pro- 
fessor Jordan of Smith. Their warm 
words of commendation of Mrs. Gulick 
and her undertaking show how this edu- 
cational enterprise across the ocean is re- 
lating itself to the higher intellectual life 
of America. The possibilities of closer 
affiliation, with mutual benefit to all con- 
cerned, are not by any means realized. 
Not only is Mrs. Gulick finding a wel- 
come in the women’s colleges, but she is 
speaking from time to time in city 
schools, where she has been able to reach 
the hearts and the pocketbooks of stu- 
dents representing the fashionable and 
wealthy classes, and a persuasive appeal 
to the college girls and school girls of 
America, signed by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Mrs. William T. Sampson and 
other well-known women, has been widely 


Mrs. Gulick 
Nearing Her Mark 
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distributed. We trust that the raising of 
the thirty or forty thousand dollars still 
needed will not detain Mrs. Gulick long 
in this country, inasmuch as she desires 
earnestly to resume her regular work 
with her beloved pupils. 


Another step in the di- 
rection of federative ac- 
tion among churches and 
Christian workers of the United States is 
to be registered by a conference to be 
held in Philadelphia, Feb. 5,6. It is an 
outgrowthof the convention in New York 
city just a year ago, when an executive 
committee of twenty-seven men, repre- 
senting several denominations, was ap- 
pointed. ‘ Through this committee con- 
siderable information has been furnished 
many inquirers, and its secretary, Dr. 
E. B. Sanford, has visited different parts 
of the country with a view to promoting 
practical unity. In the closing months 
of last year the New York State Feder- 
ation was organized at Syracuse. It is 
the first state body of this character and 
is strongly supported by representative 
leaders. 
will take note of progress already made 
and consider permanent organization as a 
national body. Some of the signers of 
the call are Drs. Washington Choate, 
J. B. Clark, Charles L. Thompson, Frank 
M. North and laymen of the type of John 
H. Converse, John 8, Huyler and Charles 
A. Schieren. Among the speakers at 
Philadelphia will be Rev. Messrs. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, D. S. McKay, H. H. Kelsey, 
W. L. Phillips and J. L. Withrow. We 
hope there will be a large and represent- 
ative attendance. 


An Important 
February Meeting 


President Dwight used 
Religious Life in’ to insist earnestly that 
American Colleges ‘ 

there was no place in the 
world where a young man was safer than 
in Yale College. The temptations are 
many in a community of students, but 
the incitements to high ideals are propor- 
tionately strong. As Sunday, Feb. 10, is 
the day designated by the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation for special 
prayer for their work, attention should 
be called to its progress in recent years. 
The secretary, Mr. John R. Mott, in the 
Sunday School Times, gives interesting 
facts concerning the advancement of re- 
ligious life in colleges and universities. 
Throughout the country less than one- 
twelfth of the young men are members 
of evangelical churches, but nearly one- 
half of the young men who are students 
in colleges are members of churches, and 
the proportion of women students is still 
larger. This is a great gain over the con- 
dition twenty-five years ago. It is note- 
worthy also that the religious faith of 
the students is mainly the result of per- 
sonal study of the Bible and personal 
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conviction. They are free to challenge 
traditional statements of belief, and they 
do not believe simply because their par- 
ents did. It is remarkable that in recent 
years more students of science have be- 
come professed followers of Christ than 
those of any other class of students. 
During the last five years some of the 
most wonderful religious awakenings 
have occurred of any in the history of 
American colleges, and several of these 
have been in state universities and in 
others not distinctly maintained as Chris- 
tian institutions. More students became 
disciples of Christ during the last year 
than in any year of which there is trust- 
worthy record. 
Across the line the two de- 
nominations, the Presbyte- 
rian and the Methodist, which 
undertook a million dollar century fund 
are now nearing their goal. The amount 
already promised among the Presbyteri- 
ans is $1,130,000, and it is thought that by 
May 1, the time for the completion of the 
scheme, the amount will reach $1,350,000. 
In the original apportionment of the fund 
it was proposed to devote $600,000 to mis- 
sionary and educational purposes, and 
$400,000 for the removal of church indebt- 
edness. The congregations and donors 
have specified their gifts more largely for 
the latter purpose, and though the million 
mark is more than reached there is still 
wanting $100,000 for the former appor- 
tionment. Active measures are now in 
progress to make good this amount. The 
Methodist fund is now $972,963.57, and 
before the end of this month the desired 
amount will be reached. The next duty 
in both denominations will be to collect 
all the amounts promised. 


Century Fund 
in Canada 





The early years of Chris- 

History Written tianity have been regarded 
in Blood : 

as a kind of treasure 
house of heroes whose example has been 
often cited to stimulate Christians of to- 
day to deeds of self-sacrifice for Christ’s 
sake. But the last year of the nineteenth 
century has furnished as noble charac- 
ters, and perhaps as many, yielding their 
willing blood as confessors and martyrs, 
as the closing years of the first century. 
The quick succession of great events, 
such as the overthrow of the government 
in China and the change of sovereigns in 
Great Britain, ought not to divert our at- 
tention from the fact that Christian he- 
roism never has been more illustriously 
shown than in our own time and before 
our own eyes. The faces of strong, hope- 
ful young men, of serene, yet vivacious, 
young women, and of trustful little chil- 
dren look out at us from the pages of 
magazines and newspapers, while beside 
them are the touching records of their 
death, tortured often, publicly exposed to 
cruel indignities, beheaded, their heads 
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offered as a sacrifice in idol temples. 
More than 200 American and English mis- 
sionaries and their families have laid 
down their lives in China within a year. 
Anti with them have fallen 16,000 native 
converts, very many of whom might have 
saved their lives and property by renounc- 
ing their faith in Christ. No year of our 
Lord has had its record written in crim- 
son letters which witness more faithfully 
to the characters of disciples following 
him even to death than the year just 
closed. It ought to and it will stimulate 
the highest ambitions of the generations 
which will make the new century. 


The most serious evil done 
to Christian missions in 
China during the past eight months, we 
are convinced, has not been done by the 
Boxers or by the undisciplined Chinese 
hordes, but by the soldiers and diplomats 
of the allied Powers, or at least those of 
certain of the nations. No one in China 
at the present time is more competent to 
speak on this point than Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Smith of the American Board, writer of 
the interesting article on Tieutsin on 
page 173 of this issue and author of works 
on China and the Chinese which rank 
him with De Tocqueville and Bryce as an 
interpreter of the psychology of an alien 
people. Writing to a friend in Hawaii 
last November, he said: 

If it is ever possible to tell the secret his- 

tory of the combined movements of this year, 
with all the ad captandum vulgus preten- 
sions, and the futile and disappointing execu- 
tion of high promises, it will be a great disil- 
lusion to the enthusiastic friends of humanity 
who had hoped that millennial auroras were 
being woven a few months ago at The Hague. 
In former years Asia has seen a great deal of 
the “‘seamy side” of the much vaunted civi- 
lization of the West, but perhaps there has 
not within the century been a more open and 
shameless exposition of the sub cutaneous 
lawlessness of Christian nations (under the 
outer forms of law) than has been witnessed 
since the eight nations planted their banners 
on the walls of Peking. 
A man’s worst enemies frequently are 
those of his own household, and the Chris- 
tian missionary in China will be able to 
neutralize the harm done by the Mon- 
golian fanatic sooner than that wrought 
by the greedy, grasping Caucasian diplo- 
mat and soldier. 


The Pity of It 


lia dian The visit to this coun- 

wane Se try of the Duke of 
the English Ritualists Mewonstle and other 
members of the Ritualistic party of the 
Church of England for the purpose of 
conferring with the High Church party 
leaders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is an event of some significance, 
a fact which the Churchman realizes, as 
its editorial, Jan. 26, indicates. This 
journal hastens to inform the duke that 
his endeavor to bring about a union be- 
tween the two sets of ritualists is likely 
to fail. After predicting disestablish- 
ment in England, after deprecating harsh- 
ness of temper in criticising “irregular 
bodies of Christians,” after pointing to 
signs of a liberalizing of the Roman 
Church, and saying that even in matters 
of ritual the church must have a normal 
growth and not be bound to the past, 
after admitting that the treatment of the 
Puritans of England by the church offi- 
cials was unwise, the Churchman informs 


the Duke of Newcastle and his friends 
that their mission is not calculated to 
enable the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to fulfill its missions in this country. 
“Tt will do nothing,” it says, ‘“‘to set the 
church before the people of this country 
as anything but an incomprehensible and 
exclusive body, as far removed from the 
current of modern life as are the monks 
on Mount Athos.” In other words, the 
duke and the other ritualistic propagand- 
ists are requested to go home. 


‘ Congregationalists 
The English Baptists and alike in polity and 

——e differing chiefly re- 
specting baptism, that is to say, the Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists of Great 
Britain purpose to hold a joint session of 
their largest ecclesiastical bodies next 
spring, so tolerant is the spirit among the 
Free Churches of Great Britain now. 
Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth, however, writes 
in the Christian World to let it be known 
that the spirit of toleration must not ob- 
scure radical differences. He hopes that 
when the meeting occurs there will be 
no jesting, no minimizing of the value of 
baptism as a sacrament, and no “sea of 
sentiment.” He hopes that the meeting 
will open up and urge the community and 
unity of the positive faith which both de- 
nominations hold. ‘‘The nature of the 
gospel may unite,’ he writes, ‘those 
whom the precepts of the gospel only 
part; and it is possible some theology 
might save us from the disunion pro- 
voked by the face value of a composite 
Bible taken alone.”’ But if there is to be 
discussion of the matter of baptism he 
believes it will be futile to arrange a com- 
promise on any other ground than that 
both denominations concede that both 
are right, and if it be said that no one 
can conscientiously give up a New Testa- 
ment practice which he believes was or 
was not adult baptism, Dr. Forsyth re- 
plies, ‘‘New Testament praxis is not per- 
petual in the same sense as New Testa- 
ment principle.” As for himself, he will 
administer baptism either to infants or 
to adults. ‘‘ Each needs the other’s truth 
to correct the falsehood of their extremes 
in regenerationism and individualism.” 
Dr. Forsyth closes with a stirring appeal 
to the two denominations to face things in 
all their seriousness of aspect; not to cut 
across, or to evade danger, not to senti- 
mentalize or act as ifinarosy maze. It 
will be interesting to see what reply this 
irenicon from a leading Congregational- 
ist thinker and preacher has from Bap- 
tists. 


5 dices aoe The Church of England 
sic © feels sorely the death of 
erie sin the Bishop of London, 
Mandell Creighton. He was deemed the 
inevitable successor of Dr. Temple as 
Archbishop of Canterbury had he sur- 
vived the doughty present head of the 
church. To an unusual degree the late 
Bishop of London combined depth of per- 
sonal conviction with a spirit of toleration. 
As a historian, notably in his book on the 
papacy during the period of the Reforma- 
tion, he had held the scales so evenly, been 
so dispassionate and judicial, that none 
had been more prompt to praise the value 
of his work than Roman cardinals and 
scholars. This quality of fairness, of tol- 
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eration of other men’s points of view, of 
recognition of the value to the church 
universal and to the Church of England 
of the varying parties and temperaments 
within the larger or lesser folds, often 
made him a source of exasperation to the 
radicals and the partisans who were for 
exclusion not inclusion. How much a 
man of this type could have done as arch- 
bishop in steering the Church of England 
safely through the rapids which lie just 
ahead of her it is easy to see. As Bishop 
of Peterborough Dr. Creighton won the 
respect and affection of the Nonconform- 
ists of the vicinage and such has been his 
record since he came to London in 1896. 
He was not a pietist or an ascetic. He 
was not a toady to the nobility or to roy- 
alty, but was human and democratic, and 
as a man as well as ecclesiastic is deeply 
mourned. 


whi Mibblidiies The union of the Free 
e mstabiisneé and the United Presby- 
aprons terian Churches of Scot- 
land was bound to mark a new era, not 
only for them, but for the Established 
Church. The latter found itself face to 
face with a rival of greater power, and at 
once had to give sounder reasons than be- 
fore—if possible—for its separation from 
other Presbyterians and for its union 
with the state. Apparently the time of 
heart-searching has already begun. Pro- 
fessor Cooper, a teacher of divinity in 
Glasgow University and a son of the 
Church, addressing the students of the 
university on The Church in the Nine- 
teenth Century, has trenchantly criti- 
cised the Established Church, claiming 
that its present parochial system has 
broken down both in agricu!tural districts 
and in the large towns; that in more than 
one hundred parishes the worship of God 
had been reduced to one service on Sun- 
day and one celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper a year; that their schools of a 
secondary grade have been given up, and 
that their universities are fast being sec- 
ularized. There is little interest in, he 
claims, and no patronage of, theological 
education, the four chairs created in their 
divinity schools of late being endowed, 
not with funds from donors of today, but 
by revenues from formerdonations. Pro- 
fessor Cooper’s diagnosis suggests a trite 
truth that there is something uniformly 
paralyzing and blighting about the union 
of church and state. 


To a circle far beyond that 
A ae _ of ecclesiastical archeologists 

the discovery in Rome of an 
ancient Christian church decorated with 
paintings of the eighth century will be 
received with profound gratification. 
The excavations now being pursued in 
the Forum at Rome have yielded many 
important results, but nothing has ex- 
celled what has just been laid bare by the 
spade of the explorer. Mr. Rushforth, 
director of the recently founded British 
School at Rome, states that the church 
dated from the second century, though 
remodeled in later Christian times; it 
was known as “Old St. Mary’s” in the 
seventh century, and is one of the earli- 


est Christian churches of which any re- — 


mains exist. The paintings with which 
its walls are still covered are of even 
greater a-cheological value. Between 
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the Roman frescoes of the first century 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum and the 
work of the early Italian masters, such 
as Cimabue and Giotto, the history of 
paintings, as distinct from miniatures 
and mosaics, has been almost a blank, 
with the exception of a few Christian 
frescoes of the martyr church in the Ro- 
man catacombs. But this newly discov- 
ered church is decorated with dated fres- 
coes of the time of the eighth century, 
some of which are as fresh as on the day 
that they were painted. Among them 
are a Crucifixion of extraordinary bril- 
liancy, scenes from the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and portraits of the two Popes, 
Zacharias and Paul I., who were reigning 
when the old church was being decorated. 
Unfortunately, the long-buried paintings 
are likely to fade under the influence of 
air and light, consequently intending vis- 
itors to Rome will have to make speed if 
they desire to see at their best the re- 
maining decorations of ‘that which, 
without exaggeration, may be described 
as the Sistine Chapel of the eighth cen- 
tury.” 


The famine in India 
leaves not less than 
25,000 waifs, orphans or friendless youth 
on the hands of the Christian mission- 
aries, for whom the latter must act in loco 
parentis and assume moral and Christian 
care as well as the role of earthly Provi- 
dence. This fact, to which we have re- 
peatedly referred, should not be lost sight 
of by the churches at home and must be 
considered in all the plans for the future 
administration of missions in India, for, 
of course, the church in the last analysis 
will bear the expense. It is a privilege as 
well as a burden. If 25,000 youth can be 
trained up so as to make Christian men 
and women, the India of the future will 
be better than the India of today. On 
Jan. 10 a missionary conference on this 
matter was held at Bombay to consider 
ways and means for providing industrial 
education for the famine waifs, the mis- 
sionaries realizing that something of the 
kind is imperative, both from the eco- 
nomic and the moral standpoint. 


Those Indian Orphans 


To Christian Americans 
none of the results of the 
war with Spain will give greater satisfac- 
tion than the incidental one which trans- 
ferred the control of the Caroline Islands 
from Spain to Germany. The utterly un- 
warranted banishment of our mission- 
aries from Ponape and the breaking up of 
the missions by the Spanish authorities 
showed the unfitness of that nation to 
share in any plan of colonization likely 
to benefit the undeveloped races. The 
January Missionary Herald contains the 
first letters received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray, Miss Foss and Miss Palmer after 
their renewal of labor in Ponape. The 
welcome of the German governor and his 
associates was sincere and hearty, and 
every assistance needed has been ex- 
tended for reopening the mission. The 
governor made the missionaries guests 
for two days at his home. Native teach- 
ers gathered around them, and men, 
women and children came, with bunches 
of bananas, chickens, pineapples, etc., to 
buy Bibles and schoolbooks. Three 
Protestant preaching stations were found 


Ponape Reopened 
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still maintained on the island by natives. 
Brief visits to other islands were charac- 
terized by natives gathered on the beach 
singing songs of welcome. Schools are 
being opened, mothers’ meetings estab- 
lished, with prayer meetings and Sunday 
services. Though the population of these 
islands is small and never likely to make 
a great figure in the world’s life, hardly 
any story of Christian missions is more 
full of romance or more appealing than 
this one of teaching and preaching the 
gospel of Christ to these simple tropical 
people. 


The area of the United 
gg States, including Alaska, 

is about 3,550,000 square 
miles. The area of Siberia is about 
4,825,000 square miles. Its present popu- 
lation is not far from that of the United 
States 100 years ago, while its soil is as 
fertile and its possibilities of physical 
development are perhaps as great as 
those of our own country. A vast tide 
of immigration is pouring into Siberia, 
and it is certain to have increasing influ- 
ence over the life of the world. The re- 
ligious character of its people is there- 
fore of growing importance. Of course 
the Greek Church is predominant. Prof. 
G. Frederick Wright of Oberlin, now 
traveling in Siberia, gives in the Bibli- 
othecra Sacra some,impressions of its re- 
ligious life. He finds the churches filled 
on Sunday, all classes joining in common 
worship. The sermons are brief, but at- 
tract eager attention. The long ritual 
service, during which the people stand or 
kneel, is enriched by music unequaled 
anywhere in the world. The Russians 
are passionately devoted to music and in 
the churches always sing without any 
instrumental accompaniment. Much at- 
tention is paid to young children, who 
attend church in large numbers. One 
regular part of the service is the giving 
by the priests to children of some conse- 
crated liquid food, which is symbolical of 
the pure milk of the Word. Mothers 
press forward through the crowded au- 
diences with infants in arms to present 
them to the priests, and all the congre- 
gation are deeply interested. While the 
Greek Church differs widely from the 
Protestant in its use of pictures and its 
sacraments and in some of its doctrines, 
it teaches a profound faith in Jesus 
Christ, and Siberia seems destined to be- 
come a region where it will have great 
development. 


The Orthodox, or Estab- 

Nonconformity in jished Church in Russia 
Siberia ¥ 

is, relatively to other 
churches, fully as predominant as was 
the Established Church in Engiand one 
hundred years ago. It is even more in- 
sistent in controlling educational and so- 
cial life and in giving superior privileges 
to its members. Yet of the 130,000,000 
people in Russia no less than 12,000,000 
assert their independence of the ecclesi- 
astical control of the Greek Church, while 
they hold faith in Christ and worship in 
various religious organizations. Some of 
these removed to Siberia in order that 
they might enjoy greater religious free- 
dom than in Russia proper. Professor 
Wright has found hundreds of such com- 
munities in some of the best parts of Si- 
beria. They are marked by the absence 
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of domes and crosses, which rise above 
houses of worship of the Greek Church. 
There are 100,000 of these people in 
Tomsk and pérhaps as many along the 
Amoor and Zeya Rivers. The people of 
these villages are prosperous and main- 
tain a high state of morality, but their 
religious leaders have little education 
and are outside of the current of modern 
progress. Professor Wright compares 
these people to the Dunkards, Weinbren- 
narians and other similar sects in our in- 
terior states. Yet in a new country like 
Siberia, filling up with settlers, plastic in 
its customs and receptive of new ideas, 
there can be no doubt that these Protes- 
tant communities will influence not only 
the Greek Church but will move the peo- 
ple toward pure morality and simple 
faith in Christ. 


Bishop Hartzell of 
the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church sailed 
for Africa last week to take up again the 
work of supervision of the interests of 
the denomination which he_ serves, 
Known prior to his election as missionary 
bishop for Africa as a zealous friend of 
the Afro-American since his service in 
Africa began he has shown devotion and 
constructive power which make him a fit 
successor of the great William Taylor. 
He returns in an optimistic mood, as may 
be inferred from the following statement, 
made at a fraternal dinner given to him 
the night before he sailed by the Phi 
Gamma Delta fraternity. He said: 


Africa is the last country in the world to be 
touched by civilization. Today it is a conti- 
nent of magnificent opportunity ; tomorrow it 
will be a country of magnificent triumphs. 
Victor Hugo said that the twentieth century 
would see a world made out of Africa. This 
prophecy is being fulfilled today. Cities and 
civilizations will rise on the shores of the 
great inland lakes, and a new Anglo-Saxon 
center of civilization will form in South Af- 
rica. The populations of Cape Town and 
Durban will be doubled. Johannesburg will 
have a population of 500,000. Before long 
there will be 10,000,000 whites in South Africa, 
and we shall see the formation of a federation 
of states under the British flag. 


Africa’s Future as a 
Center of Christianity 





Current History 


The Taft Commis- 

The Taft Commission’s sion to the Philip- 
Report 2 . 

pines, in their latest 
report to the President, submitted by him 
to Congress last week with the recom- 
mendation that Congress act on the mat- 
ter of giving civil government to the 
Philippines, consider all the various as- 
pects of our occupation of the islands, the 
military, economic, moral and religious. 
We have but space to dwell on what they 
have to say on three important matters, 
in which our readers may be supposed to 
be particularly interested, viz., the dimen- 
sions of the traffic in intoxicants, the rela- 
tion of the American officials to the so- 
cial evil, and the settlement of the vexed 
problem of the friars. 

As to places for the sale of liquor in 
Manila licensed by the American author- 
ities, they numbered last November 116 
less than on Feb. 1 of the same year. 
The number of places for the sale of na- 
tive wines by retail had then been re- 
duced from approximately 4,000 when 
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American occupation began to 408. The 
commission has drafted even more rigor- 
ous laws governing the issuing of licenses 
which will become operative next April, 
and after that date certain streets in 
Manila will be by law exempt from sa- 
loons. The commission cabled on the 
17th a response to these questions from 
Secretary Root. 


1. What is present condition of Manila as to 
‘the use of intoxicants, drunkenness and dis- 
order? 2. How does the city compare with 
principal American cities? 3. Do natives fre- 
quent American saloons or drink American 
liquors? 4. How much drunkenness among 
American soldiers? 5. Are houses of prosti- 
tution licensed, protected, or in any way en- 
couraged by authorities ? 


Following is their reply: 


With reference to your telegram of the 15th: 
1. Very good. 2. Better than any American 
city of same size. 3. Practically not at all. 
4. Considerable. Same much more conspicu- 
ous than at home, because several barracks 
near heart of city and frequented saloons on 
narrow thoroughfares. New license law passed 
banishes saloons to places less accessible and 
annoying for general public. Informed by 
army authorities that actual drunkenness not 
much, if any, greater than at home. Absence 
of home influence and lack of usual amuse- 
ments would increase it. Marked improve- 
ment in this regard since improved political 
condition in city has permitted more attention 
to thesubject. 5. No, but true that in Novem- 
‘ber, 1898, spread of venereal diseases among 
soldiers led military authorities, in order to 
maintain effectiveness of army, to subject 
known prostitutes to certified examination 
and confinement of diseased in special hos- 
pital; expense of which paid from fund in 
custody of army office, served solely from fees 
charged for examination of fifty cents to $2, 
according to place of examination. System 
has greatly reduced percentage of disability 
from this cause. Purely army police measure 
outside our jurisdiction; military necessity. 
Result better than futile attempts at total sup- 
pression, in Oriental city of 300,000 producing 
greater evil. Prostitutes known not per- 
mitted to land. Number deported. General 
moral condition of city greatly maligned. 
Gambling greatly decreased. Native vino 
shops in Manila in August, 1898, 4,000, now 
reduced to 400; Ameriean saloons, including 
hotels and restaurants, reduced from 224 in 
February, 1900, to 88 now. Of these only 48 
licensed to sell spirituous liquors. 

CoMMISSION. 


The commission in deal- 
ing with the burning issue 
of the retention or expul- 
sion of the friars and, if they are to be 
expelled, with the question what is to be 
done with their property, discusses the 
evidence taken by it with freedom, which 
is encouraging in view of the fact that it 
is a matter on which religious animosities 
in this country may be aroused. The 
commission assumes as proved the charges 
against the immorality of the friars, but 
does not interpret the hostility of the 
natives to this as much as to political 
power of the friars and their greed as 
land owners and money loaners, the total 
amount of land held by them approxi- 
mating 403,000 acres. ‘In view of the pro- 
vision of the Treaty of Paris guarantee- 
ing all titles, the commission does not 
favor the plan of confiscation of the 
friars’ property. But it suggests that 
their estates be purchased out of insular 
revenues and held as public lands, to be 
‘sold laterfor the benefit of the people, on 
terms making for as large a number of 
holdings as possible. They report the 
friars as willing to sell at a satisfactory 
price, the latter apparently realizing that 


“The Friars’ Title 
‘to Their Lands 
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the native Catholic opposition plus the 
unfriendly attitude of an unbribable com- 
mission standing for separation of church 
and state will make it useless to remain 
longer. 


The Cuban Consti- 
tutional Conven- 
tion now has beforeit for debate the text 
of the constitution for its future govern- 
ment drafted by an able committee which 
met in secret and vigorously contended 
over important features of the organic 
law. Already several of the sections 
have been adopted with little debate, and 
the document in the main seems to give 
satisfaction to Cubans. The preamble 
contains an invocation of ‘‘the protection 
of the Almighty.’”’ Opposition to includ- 
ing this phrase appeared in the committee 
and in the convention, so strong is the 
secular spirit among those on the island 
who have revolted from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Buttheclause stands, The 
debate on Article 13 of Section 3, which 
enumerates the rights guaranteed by the 
constitution, and reads thus: ‘‘No per- 
son shall be molested by reason of his re- 
ligious opinion, nor for engaging in his 
special mode of worship. The church 
and the state shall be separate,” was long 
and intense, and eventually, the section 
as reported was adopted, with an amend- 
ment strengthening it, providing that the 
state shall pay no money for the support 
of the church. Not for naught have the 
Cuban leaders studied Protestant civili- 
zation and the constitutions of Protestant 
states. The new nation is not to start 
handicapped by an established religion. 

The suffrage clauses of the constitution 
are broad and make no racial distinctions. 
The underlying assumption of the organic 
law now being debated is that Cuba is to 
be free from all control, is to shape her 
own foreign policy, and have an autono- 
mous station. It is doubtful whether 
the United States can approve such a 
position. 


Cuba’s New Constitution 


When ratified by the 
convention, at once the 
duty will devolve upon 
our Executive and Congress to deal with 
the situation in Cuba then created, and it 
will be a situation which the Executive 
should not be left to deal with alone. 
Hence Congress, in our opinion, for this 
reason, if for no other, should be sum- 
moned in extra session, inasmuch as the 
pressure of other business makes it im- 
possible to deal with the matter at this 
session. Both the Cuban and the Philip- 
pine problems demand immediate, care- 
ful consideration by Congress, if irrita- 
tion is to be avoided and further injustice 
not done. We are exceedingly glad that 
President McKinley has sent to Congress 
the last report of the Taft Commission 
and Secretary Root’s recommendations 
relative to the situation. Congress ere 
this, in our opinion, should have spoken 
its mind concerning the broad outlines of 
the policy to be followed in the Philip- 
pines, and, if it does nothing else now, it 
should at least give the Executive un- 
challengeable authority to establish a pro- 
visional civil government. As soon as 


Congress and Cuba 
and the Philippines 


possible the Filipinos should know in a 
final way from the representatives of the 
American people just what measure of 
self-government they may expect to re- 
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ceive now and later, and they should be 
under the authority of civil rather than 
martial law. 


One of the eco- 
nomical plans of 
Governor Odell 
of New York is meeting with much oppo- 
sition from church adherents and charita- 
ble people. The governor recommends 
the abolition of the state Board of Chari- 
ties and substituting a single commis- 
sioner. The people identified with organ- 
ized charities in New York are perfectly 
satisfied with the present board and can- 
not see what good would be accomplished 
by its abolition. It is pointed out that 
the board expended last year only $80,000, 
while the state of Massachusetts last 
year expended $600,000 for the adminis- 
tration of its state charities. These and 
similar figures are to be presented to the 
legislature when a hearing is given on 
the proposed bill, and it will be shown 
that in nearly every state where state 
charitable work is done on progressive 
lines a commission has been found to give 
the best administration. The represent- 
atives of the principal charity organiza- 
tions will protest against achange in the 
method of administration, and a letter 
signed by Bishop Potter, Rev. Dr. Hunt- 
ington of Grace Church, Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Archbishop Corrigan, Bishop Far- 
ley and others has been sent to Governor 
Odell, pointing out the great harm that 
would be done were his recommendation 
to be adopted. 


New York’s Administration 
of Charities 


Mr. Benjamin D. Silliman, 

Yale's Oldest. who died last Thursday in 
epeiagl Brooklyn, was the oldest 
practicing lawyer in the State of New 
York and the oldest graduate of Yale 
University, where his father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather were all educated. 
He was born in Newport in 1805, but 
came to New York city with his father 
when about ten years of age. While he 
was at Yale his father moved to Brook- 
lyn, and for over fifty years he has lived 
in one house, near the Church of the Pil- 
grims, of which he has been a constant 
attendant. Mr. Silliman served in the 
New York State Assembly in 1838, was 
appointed United States District Attor- 
ney for the eastern district of New York 
by President Lincoln and has been dele- 
gate to many political conventions. He 
held the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Columbia and from Yale. In 
New York proper Mr. Silliman was noted 
as the owner of what is said to be the 
most valuable piece of property in the 
city, on the corner of Wall Street and 
Broadway, just across from Trinity 
Church. He inherited it from his aunt. 
The lot has on it a little old-fashioned 
four-story house, surrounded by modern 
sky-scraping office buildings. Mr. Silli- 
man has been the president of the New 
England Society of New York ever since 
its organization in 1886. He was never 
married, and his nearest living relatives 
are a sister and several nieces and neph- 
ews. Dr. Dewey officiated at the funeral 
in the Church of the Pilgrims. By Mr. 
Silliman’s death Yale University comes 
into possession of a fund which will amply 
endow a memorial lectureship, under the 
terms of which it can secure from abroad 
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and at home the ablest lecturers and 
afterward publish their lectures. 


Edward VII. already 
has won favor by his 
conduct. Taking the oath on the 23d, he 
swore fealty to the constitution and ex- 
pressed his intention to walk in his gra- 
cious mother’s footsteps. On the 24th 
he was formally proclaimed king in Lon- 
don and throughout the realm, medieval 
precedents and formule being followed 
implicitly. On the 23d members of Par- 
liament, Commoners and Lords took oaths 
of allegiance, and on the 25th Mr. Bal- 
four and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
in the House of Commons, and Lord Sal- 
isbury and the Earl of Kimberly and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in moving 
and seconding formal responses to the 
first message from the king, paid feeling 
tributes to the dead queen and pledged 
loyalty to the king. 

By the king’s command the funeral of 
Victoria, on Feb. 2, wiil be the greatest 
naval and military pageant that has ever 
been seen. Every available British naval 
vessel, with vessels from other European 
nations flanking, will escort the body 
from Cowes to the mainland, and when 
London is reached the procession across 
the city en route to Windsor will rival 
that of the Diamond Jubilee in its scenic 
grandeur and pomp, the new king, the 
king of Germany and Lord Roberts lead- 
ing the procession. The body of the 
queen will rest by the side of her hus- 
band’s remains in the special mauso- 
leum constructed by her near Windsor 
Castle. 

The relations between Edward VII. 
and Emperor William II. of Germany 
have been peculiarly intimate and cordial 
during the days since Victoria died, and 
have done much to draw the nations of 
which they are the titular heads together, 
Emperor William’s cordial, sympathetic 
conduct having made the British public 
forget the past. On his forty-second 
birthday, the 27th, he received from Ed- 
ward VII. a commission as field marshall 
in the British army, which pleased him 
much and will not be wholly . without 
effect in Germany. 

Edward VII.’s dispatch to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in response to 
the message of condolence sent was brief 
but individual. It read: “Am most 
grateful for your kind sympathy in the 
irreparable loss which the nation and I 
have sustained. I felt convinced that it 
would be shared by you and the Ameri- 
can people.” : 

The only notes of dissent, the only dis- 
cords in the volume of praise for the dead 
and prayer for the living monarch come 
from Ireland and from the Irish in 
America. The vote of condolence barely 
passed the Dublin municipal legislature, 
and interviews with John Redmond in 
Ireland and James Jeffery Roche and 
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others of the Irish race in this country — 


indicate the smoldering hatred of the 
English by the Irish for their misrule in 
Ireland. Mayor Van Wyck’s refusal to 
put the flag at half mast on the City Hall 
in New York was the boorish act of one 
with pro-Boer, Tammany Irish sympa- 
thies, whose conduct has been reprobated 
by every American with any taste or 
sense of propriety. 
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-The latest papal en- 
cyclical, dated Jan. 18, 
exhorts the faithful 
to differentiate clearly between socialism 
and Christian democracy. The latter, it 
is said, has spiritual elements in it and 
may exist in essence under varying forms 
of political government just as the church 
does. Socialism the Pope conceives to 
be materialistic and subversive of all 
forms of government. The papal bless- 
ing is promised to all Catholics who labor 
for the social amelioration of mankind. 
This encyclical, like others of the Pope’s 
on the social question, reveals his breadth 
of information and sympathy and his 
conservatively progressive spirit, it being 
a new phenomenon in the history of the 
papacy to see the word ‘‘democracy”’ so 
boldly championed. However, it is a 
dangerous word for the Pope to put in the 
minds of his followers. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, it undermines the 
Roman Church, the least democratic of 
institutions. 


The Papal Encyclical 
en Socialism 


If the Pope be progress- 
ive on social matters, 
: he has still much to 
learn on matters theological and philo- 
sophical. His Ode to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, a translation of which by Andrew 
Lang has been cabled to the New York 
World, has the following stanzas: 


The Pope’s 
Theological Attitude 


Woe for a time of Godless laws! 
What Faith, what Loyalty abides? 
Torn from the shrines the ancient cause 
To ruin glides. 


Listen how Science wildly raves 
Around the altars overthrown ; 

Brute Nature, with the World for slaves, 
Is God alone. 


Not made in God’s image now 
Is man—’tis thus the wise dispute— 
But sprung from one same cell, they vow, 
Are Man and Brute. 
Here we find the same obscurantist spirit 
which expelled St. George Mivart, and 
ordered Professor Zahm’s book on Evolu- 
tion and Dogma on the Index. This is 
the way some Protestant theologians in 
the ’60’s and ’70’s wrote about the doc- 
trine of evolution; and apparently the 
Pope still lingers in the atmosphere of 
that time—to go back no farther. Sci- 
entists—save Haeckel—have quit raving, 
and it is time for theologians to quit con- 
demning. 


The reply made by 
the Chinese repre- 
sentatives, Li Hung Chang and Prince 
Ching, to the joint note of the represent- 
atives of the Powers has been received, 
and, while nominally assenting to the de- 
mands, it so cleverly raises obstructions 
to the keeping of the promise that the 
situation is much as it was before the re- 
ply was received. Both Li Hung Chang 
and Prince Ching during the past week 
have been reported as uttering sentiments 
favorable to missionary interests in 
China. Li Hung Chang indorses the plan 
which Mr. Tewksbury of the American 
Board has carried out of collecting in- 
demnity for damage done to the prop- 
erty of native Christians and the mis- 
sions from the inhabitants of the villages 
and cities, which he has been able to do, 
relying solely on appeals to conscience 
and abstaining from all threats of force. 
Prince Ching lets it be known to a com- 
mittee of missionaries who waited upon 
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him that there was no desire or intention 
on the part of the government to place 
any restrictions on mission work in the 
future. 

An effort no doubt will be made, as ne- 
gotiations progress, to secure a‘ definite 
statement by the Chinese government of 
the precise status of missionaries im 
China. Pressure for this will come not 
only from the missionaries, but from sev- 
eral of the more influential viceroys of 
the southern provinces. Latest news 
from Shansi province tells of famine and 
discrimination against the native Chi- 
nese on the part of the officials charged 
with distributing food—a discrimination 
reprobated by Prince Ching as soon as: 
news of the fact arrived at Peking. 

As far as we can determine from read- 
ing the comments of men longest in China 
and best knowing the Chinese, the lenient 
policy for which the United States, Rus- 
sia, Japan and Great Britain—at the last 
—have stood is not thought by them to 
have been the wisest course. But how 
a more severe policy could be enforced 
without going to war with China these 
critics do not explain. Prince Tuan, for 
whose head there is the loudest clamor, is- 
safe in the interior surrounded by the 
best troops of the empire. The emperor 
apparently is still a puppet and the em- 
press dowager as implacable in her hatred 
as ever. we 

Secretary of the Navy Long favors Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald’s bill calling for an 
increase of the staff of navy chaplains by’ 
the addition of thirty men. 





By the death of Verdi, the eminent 
Italian composer, a man compassionate 
and generous, loving and lovable and in 
many ways admirable, as well as one of 
the greatest musicians of the nineteenth 
century, passes away. His compositions 
for the worship of the Roman Catholic 
Church are quite as notable as his operas.. 
He was notable as an old man who never 
was too old to learn, one who never ossi- 
fied in ideal or method. 


Thus far the debate and votes in the 
French House of Deputies indicate the 
triumph of the ministry in passing their 
prohibitory legislation against the further 
maintenance in France of the establish- 
ments of the Roman Catholic conventual 
orders. During the past week the vener- 
able and famous Count de Mun and ex- 
Premier Ribot, arguing for the Catholic 
orders, and Premier Waldeck Rosseau 
and ex-Premier Brisson defending the 
ministry, have crossed argument in a not- 
able debate. 


Apart from its political working, Zionism 
forces upou the Jew a question the Jew hates 
to face. Without a rallying center, geograph- 
ical or spiritual, without Synhedrion, without 
any principle of unity or of political action, 
without any common standpoint about the 
old Book, without even ghetto walls built by 
his friend, the enemy, it is impossible for 
Israel to persist further, except by a miracle 
—of stupidity. It is a wretched thing for a 
people to be saved only by its persecutors or 
its fools. As a religion, Judaism has still 
magnificent possibilities, but the time has 
come when it must be denationalized or re- 
nationalized.—I. Zangwill, in Sunday School 
Times, 
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The Value of Incarnation of 
Ideals 


The former chief magistrate of the 
United States, Mr. Harrison, in com- 
menting with that felicity of speech 
which is his rare gift on the death of 
Queen Victoria, pointed out that in Chris- 
tendom at least it has come to pass that 
*‘a sovereign whose life is not clean, no- 
ble, sympathetic, whose personal char- 
acter is below the best thought of his or 
her people, is not loved; and the powers 
of an unloved king or queen are shorn, 
however the law may run.” Seldom, if 
ever, in the history of men have they 
had a more striking demonstration of 
the superiority of personality to abstract 
truth than during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, just ended. Because she so per- 
fectly incarnated sanity, purity, sympa- 
thy, tact, amity and other virtues, be- 
cause she was so good a woman and so 
wise a sovereign, her subjects ceased in 
the main to have interest in some 
of those abstractions of government 
which have well-nigh rent the social fab_ 
ric of other European Powers. 

During this month of February citizens 
of this country will have the opportunity 
—which it is to be hoped they will prize— 
of dwelling on the service rendered to 
the United States by four men who in 
their day were also striking incarnations 
of virtue and wisdom. Elsewhere in this 
issue one of the eminent jurists of Con- 
necticut dwells upon the significance of 
the celebration in memory of John Mar- 
shall, which is to be observed formally 
on the one hundredth anniversary of the 
date of his taking his place on the Su- 
preme Court bench. Judge Baldwin’s 
paper makes it unnecessary for us to add 
anything in the way of analysis of the 
incomparable service rendered by the 
great jurist, Marshall. 

On the 12th many, especially Afro- 
Americans and those with vivid memo- 
ries of the Civil War period, will honor 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln, saviour 
of his country. There should be more 
general recognition of thisday. Lincoln’s 
fame waxes, abroad and at home. 

On the 22d reverence and homage will 
be due, not only to Washington, the Fa- 
ther of his Country, but to James Russell 
Lowell, the fine flower of New England’s 
Christian culture and patriotism, whose 
Biglow Papers and Commemoration Ode, 
whose aid given to civil service reform, 
whose courtesy and wisdom displayed as 
minister at the court of St. James in days 
when the mother and daughter countries 
were not as nigh each other as they are 
now, all contributed to the enrichment of 
human life and elevation of the American 
ideal and fair fame. 

To speak of all these figures in recent 
history as incarnations doubtless is a 
manifestation of that disposition ap- 
parent nowadays to dwell with emphasis 
upon the doctrine of incarnation in its 
universal aspects—a disposition which, 
as Dr. Gordon in his recent Lowell Insti- 
tute course said, is temporarily obscur- 
ing, at least in the popular mind, the 
unique significance of The Incarnation. 
But it is a disposition proneness to which 
perhaps is natural, if not excusable, and 
if one proceeds to remark that without 
theirsimple, Christian faith neither Wash- 
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ington, Marshall, Lincoln, Lowell or Vic- 
toria could have had that wisdom which 
made them great, then we but state a 
fact of profound significance, and one 
full of encouragement for the race. 





Lust 


It is a subject of which you hear little 
in modern pulpits, and yet the Bible is 
full of descriptions and denunciations of 
it. It is a sin against which Christian 
preachers and parents do little that is sys- 
tematically effectual or educational, and 
yet to the Jewish religious teacher and 
parent, past and present, it was and is 
an evil to forefend which his daily code 
of life and practical religion all pointed 
and still points. 

The capital of the proud, lusty, ambi- 
tious new nation of Germany has lately 
had revelations recalling Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Of Paris, knowledge of her un- 
abating infamy is universal. London has 
streets whose traffic in flesh surpasses in 
bestiality those of any in heathendom. 
And recent revelations respecting affairs 
in the tenement house districts of New 
York city chill the blood of the virtuous 
and deepen the horror of the patriotic. 

But there is abundant evidence that 
lust has her slaves in the smaller cities 
and towns of the land. The awful trag- 
edy just passed upon by a Paterson, 
N. J., court and jury, whose loathsome 
details were spread broadcast through 
the land by a degenerate daily press for 
the satisfaction of a purient public and 
the debauching of readers not yet wholly 


lost, was nothing but the legitimate out- 


come of social and economic conditions 
in all modern factory towns where there 
are the rich and- poor, the idle and the 
overworked, and where the home, the 
church and the school have neglected 
their duties in giving to the young com- 
plete education in sexual morality. 

So long as it remains true that purity 
is a sine qua non for godliness, it is useless 
for the church to expect godliness unless 
she teaches purity in a thoroughgoing, 
healthy, apostolic fashion, unmodified by 
Puritan prudery and Mrs. Grundyism. 
And of course if the chureh is recreant, 
the home teaching of persons who look 
to the church for light and stimulus will 
not be what it should be. 

In the light of the sins of commission 
of the carnal, and the sins of omission of 
those who are set to be ethical guides for 
the community, it was encouraging to 
see the January Atlantic throwing its 
pages open to such an admirable article 
as that by Mr. Sedgwick, in which he 
pointed out candidly, but tactfully, why 
it is that lust is found in our schools, our 
factories, our stores and our homes. 

How can it be otherwise when the 
average parent fails to perform his most 
serious duty to his child, which, if rightly 
performed at the proper time, saves count- 
less ills and warnings in the years that 
are to come. That the duty is difficult 
for parent or preacher is not denied, but 
it is a difficulty to be surmounted, like 
others, by adequate preparation for ‘the 
task and by love. 

Amiel has many a poignant and search- 
ing phrase. But fewof them exceed that 


passage in which he descr es the illu. 
sions of life. ‘‘Each man,” he says, ‘‘un 
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winds his special reel of hope and as soon 
as he has come to the end of it he sits 
down to die and lets his sons and grand- 
sons begin the same experience over 
again.”” The thought may be applied to 
the stern realities of life as well as to its 
illusions; and the pathetic, depressing 
aspect of life, which many a son and 
daughter faces as he or she comes to years 
of maturity and self-knowledge, is due 
solely to the fact that their parents gave 
them no counsel in childhood born of their 
own knowledge attained at great sacrifice 
and with much pain. 





Right Conceptions of God 


Most men have gained their ideas of 
God largely from tradition, and tradition 
is based upon what some former man has 
thought and taught. We have drawn our 
conceptions of the Almighty too much 
from human sources, forgetting that, 
however wise and instructive Augustine 
and Calvin may have been, they were not 
inspired and their declarations have no, 
such authority as has been claimed for 
them. 

God has taught us how to regard him 
by the relation of father and child which 
he has ordained in human life. It is pri- 
marily and chiefly as our father, with all 
which that precious titde involves, that 
he would have us think of him. Weare 
to draw our conceptions of him also from 
his word. As we read Holy Writ, we are 
to interpret his character and his relation 
to us from what is revealed to us about 
him there. It is a winning, lovable being 
whom we thus learn to know. 

Our Heavenly Father also has shown 
himself as he is to mankind in the person 
of Jesus Christ. This is one chief reason 
why our Lord became man and dwelt 
upon earth, that he might, as he declared, 
show us the Father. From what we 
know of Jesus, in his own holy character, 
in his sympathies and friendships, in his 
aims and endeavors, in his abhorrence of 
sin and his tenderness for the sinner, in 
every department and characteristic of 
his life, we can now see that he was re- 
vealing God to men. He was teaching 
them how to think of God. 

Right conceptions of God then are only 
to be gained in the manner which God 
himself has indicated and made possible. 
But when they have been formed, the 
perplexing features of his character and 
government mostly fall naturally into 
place and find explanation. We see how 
he is compelled to maintain the dignity 
of his law because he loves us too much 
to expose us to the perils of a lawless 
life. Each of the different attitudes 
which he adopts towards us, as our con- 
ditions shift, is justified, and we learn, if 
we are willing to learn, to love and trust 
and obey him. He who has an idea of 
God which is repellent may be sure that 
the trouble lies with him, not with the 
truth about God. 





Presbyterians set a good example to other 
denominations in caring for their sick and 
aged ministers. They have 903 names on 
their pension roll, of whom 363 are ministers, 
483 widows and the remainder orphans and 
women missionaries. Last year $192,637 was 
distributed to them, making over $200 to each 
person. What have Congregationalists done 
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to compare with this generous care of those 
who have spent the strength of their lives in 
Christian service for others? 





In Brief 


We are glad to be able to announce that we 
have arranged to present to our readers be- 
fore long another story by that popular cleri- 
cal writer, Ralph Connor. 


We erred recently in saying that the Con- 
gregational growth in Great Britain showed 
almost no gain over the previous year. The 
increase in membership was 15,853. 





**Does he do it with a brass band or is it 
genuine spiritual work?’ we were asked re- 
cently, touching the unusual success of a cer- 
tain minister with his Sunday evening serv- 
ice. That is always the crucial question, isn’t 
it? 


If it be true, as was stated in dispatches 
from San Francisco last week, that Chinese 
girls there are openly sold by auction into 
lives of slavery and vice, then the Christians 
and lovers of law of that city would better 
awake. 








Douglas Story, the war correspondent, tells 
of overhearing a colonial permier at the time 
of the Queen’s Jubilee in 1897 say to Sir 
James Reid, the queen’s taciturn, loyal Scotch 
physician, “ Reid, I would not change my po- 
sition as a subject of that woman to be presi- 
dent of the proundest republic on earth.” 





Prof. A. H. Sayce of Oxford, commenting on 
the rare value of the deciphered inscriptions 
at Susa just made public by the French gov- 
ernment, says that they reveal the manner of 
life in the early Elamite civilization, revolu- 
tionize past conceptions of it, and confirm the 
statement in the tenth chapter of Genesis as 
to Elam being a son of Shem. 





Prof. A. D. W. Jackson of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, is about to set sail for In- 
dia, where, in addition to study of Zend and 
Sanscrit literature, on which he is an author- 
ity, he will adjudicate as arbiter between the 
Parsees of Bombay and the British officials 
in a matter which has long vexed the British 
and the native Parsee population. 


The British Weekly, commenting on Dr. 
Daniel Dorchester’s recent article in our col- 
umns and the deductions he drew from the 
religious statistics of this country, rejoices at 
the gratifying outlook for Christianity, and 
adds: ‘“ Upon the fortunes of the Church of 
Christ in the United States the character of 
the twentieth century will largely depend. 


Our New York correspondent reports that 
prominent Episcopalians in that city antici- 
pate that the advent of Edward VII. to the 
throne will have a marked effect upon the 
ritualistic controversy in England, the new 
king being less tolerant than the Queen and 
likely to use his personal and social influence 
for putting an end to the anti-Protestant drift, 
which causes so much unseemly wrangling 
and tends to impair the union between church 
and state. 


Sir Walter Besant, in the latest of his faith- 
ful depictions of the life of London in the 
Century (February), testifies to the value of 
social settlement work, of which Mr. Woods 
writes so admirably elsewhere in this issue. 
Sir Walter, after study of the London settle- 
ments, does not hesitate to write of the settle- 
ment idea as “the greatest force in the direc- 
tion of philanthropic altruism and true charity 
of modern times. . . . Wherever it is seen the 
darkness recedes; wherever it is it becomes 
like the warm red glow of sunrise, so benefi- 
cent, so far reaching is the light of this lamp.” 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association is now scheduled 
for Oak Park, II!., Oct. 22-24. The executive 
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committee, carrying out the instructions 
adopted at the last annual meeting, corre- 
sponded with other societies to arrange, if 
possible, a single annual meeting the coming 
October. After correspondence, however, it 
seemed impossible to provide for such a meet- 
ing. Though there were invitations from sev- 
eral other important centers, it seemed fitting 
to accept the one to Oak Park in view of the 
fact that last year’s meeting was in the East. 
There promises to be a large and enthusiastic 
gathering. 





The Speaker is authority for the statement 
that the South African Conciliation Commit- 
tee recently invited the archbishops and bis- 
hops of the Church of England to join in a 
conference relative to the South Africa situa- 
tion in which political controversy was to be 
avoided and measures for inducing the Brit- 
ish government to be more conciliatory in 
dealing with the Boers were to be broached 
and discussed. Of the fifty-seven prelates ap- 
pealed to only three replied at all, and none 
of those consented to take part in the confer- 
ence. This leads The Speaker to remark: 
“Might not the church become a little more 
Christian if it were a little less established ? ” 





The board of managers of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
after careful consideration, has elected a field 
secretary to labor in securing systematic work 
for missions in the churches, schools and col- 
leges, Sunday schools and Epworth Leagues, 
to organize local missionary committees and 
bring about systematic study of mission 
history and administration. In other words, 
the administrative work of the secretaries of 
the society along old lines now so entirely 
claims the time and energy of the present sec- 
retarial staff that for the new and more exte- 
rior work of administration and organization 
it has been deemed necessary to procure an- 
other helper. 





Several recent events in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church have provoked public dis- 
cussion within that body showing an intensity 
of opposition between different factions which 
has not been expressed between different de- 
nominations for a good many years. For ex- 
ample, we find a writer in the Living Church 
making this reference to the funeral service 
of Governor Wolcott in Trinity Church, “ For 
the Unitarian Episcopalian I have only un- 
utterable contempt.” The statement made 
by Bishop Clark of Rhode Island concerning 
the Fond du Lac consecration calls out this 
response, “For the claims of power and 
authority recently made by our brand new 
American Protestant Pope—the presiding 
bishop—I know of no words in which to ex- 
press my disgust.” Really such language 
among brethren in the same denomination 
reminds us more of a religious sect than of 
the Church. 





Quotations, prose and poetic, in our col- 
umns are not inclosed in quotation marks 
when set in different type from the articles 
in which they occur. This probably explains 
why the well-known poem by Saxe Holm, 
The Angel of Pain, appears on the cover page 
of the Plymouth Weekly credited to Dr. 
Tomkins in The Congregationalist. As im- 
portant articles, like that of Professor Dol- 
bear on A Century of Science, reprinted in 
English papers without credit to us, have 
lately again been reproduced in American 
journals accredited to the periodicals which 
had forgotten to acknowledge their source, 
we are the more prompt to disclaim for Dr. 
Tomkins the authorship of that beautiful 
poem. In this connection we note that the 
poem beginning, “‘ Not with the hope of win- 
ning heaven,” which was credited recently in 
our editorial columns to Faber,was written by 
Francis Xavier. 





The other Sunday three members of a com- 
mittee to secure a new pastor sallied forth to 
hear a minister ina neighboring town. With 
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that prudence which always characterizes a 
supply committee, they said to themselves: 
“Go to now, let us not reveal our purpose by 
marching in together.” So Mr. A. enters the 
auditorium and is ushered up the broad aisle 
to a desirable position. In a few moments 
Mr. B. saunters unconcernedly up to the door 
of the sanctuary and is politely escorted to 
the pew where Mr. A. is engaged in studying 
the outward deportment of the man in the 
pulpit. Just as the organist starts in on the 
Doxology Mr. C. appears in the vestibule, and 
he is quickly conveyed to the side of his fel- 
low-conspirators. But even then they did not 
betray themselves, and when the service was 
over you would have thought by their perfect 
indifference to one another that they were 
denizens of different planets. But they tell 
the story with considerable relish. 





This Week’s Christian World 


In our prospectus for 1901 we announced 
that each monthly Christian World Number 
is “the regular weekly issue of The Congre- 
gationalist plus special notable features.” 
We believe that this week’s issue bears out 
that statement. Our departments are main- 
tained as from week to week, the editorial, 
news, Home and Literature departments and 
serial story appearing as usual, together with 
the monthly Maine broadside, while the dis- 
tinctively Christian World features give spe- 
cial character and worth tothe number. Dr. 
Arthur Smith’s vivid letter from Tientsin, 
Mr..Woods’s discriminating survey of the set- 
tlement movement, Mr. Johnson’s graphic 
picture of Bemerton are all picturesque and 
readable, the text being supplemented by ef- 
fective illustrations. Frank Bullen’s delight- 
ful autobiographical sketch, Judge Baldwin’s 
tribute to Chief-Justice Marshall, Dr. Beach’s 
characterization of Mr. Mott, and Mr. Shel- 
don’s comparison of English and American 
churches and Dr. Forsyth’s sermon will not 
be passed by, while Mr. Byington’s fourth ar- 
ticle in his. series on hymns, the regular 
monthly denominational summaries, the 
Christian World Catechism and the Christian 
World Pulpit measure up to their usual stand- 
ard. We are disposed to consider this the 
best Christian World number that we have 
yet issued. It is not a miscellaneous maga- 
zine, but a twentieth century Christian news- 


paper. 


Our special art feature of the month, on 
page 189, embodies a modern artist’s concep- 
tion of the Jewish rite of purification as ful- 
filled by Mary and Joseph forty days after the 
birth of Jesus. (‘* And when the days of their 
purification according to the law of Moses were 
fulfilled, they brought him up to Jerusalem, 
to present him to the Lord.”’—Luke 2: 22.) 
Though ecclesiastical in its detail, it is per- 
vaded with a tender religious sentiment which 
Christian believers of all branches of the 
church will appreciate and enjoy. This in- 
cident in the life of Christ is recognized in 
the calendar of Greek, Roman and Episcopal 
Churches as the Feast of the Purification, 
Feb. 2. 








Simeon E. Baldwin is one of the judges of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut and pro- 
fessor of constitutional law at Yale. He has 
been president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation. He is a well-known and influential 
Congregational layman. 





Mr. R. A. Woods graduated from Amherst 
College in 1886 and studied at Andover Semi- 
nary until 1890, taking up settlement work 
soon afterwards, in which he has been con- 
tinuously engaged for ten years. He has em- 
bodied the results of expert investigation in 
his volume, English Social Movements, and in 
the City Wilderness, in which latter volume 
he collaborated with his associates in the 
South End House. 
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Christ for Man and Man for Christ’ 


Dr. Forsyth, pastor of Emmanuel Church, 
Cambridge, is one of the most prominent of 
the younger Congregational ministers in Great 
Britain. He has repeatedly been invited to 
preach at great national assemblies of Congre- 
gationalists and of the Free Churches. His 
address at the International Council in Bos- 





ton in 1898, on The Evangelical Principle of 
Authority, made a profound impression and 
was responded to at its close by the audience 
with prolonged applause, which was evidently 
no mere approval of the preacher’s eloquence 
but a spontaneous outburst of sympathetic 
feeling and-of praise to Christ the Saviour, 
who was exalted as the supreme source of 
authority. 


“« Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and today, and 
for ever.” —Heb. 13: 8. 

There is not so much heard of it today, 
but some years ago much was heard in- 
deed about the “spirit of the age.” It 
was a test to which loose writers and 
thinkers were wont to bring everything. 
It is one of those phrases which it is 
easier to use in writing than in conversa- 
tion, because in conversation questions 
can be asked; and if it was asked where 
an authoritative expression of the spirit 
of the age was to be found, where the 
standard measure was kept by which the 
spirit of the age could be applied to ideas 
or proposals, nobody could give any defi- 
nite answer. The spirit of the age had 
no compass on board. The age has shown 
a diversity of spirits, and they have come 
in a shape so questionable that it has 
been very needful to try them whether 
they were of God or even of good— 
whether they made for righteousness at 
all. And among the good spirits it was 
still a question which was to be the test 
spirit and the measure of all. And the 
net result so far has on the whole been 
that the Spirit of Christ still survives as, 
after all, the Spirit of spirits, and the 
standard that best fits the uses and des- 
tinies of the human soul. And we do 
not hear so much now of the spirit of 
the age. 

The spirit of the age has, so to speak, 
been conjured back into his bottle instead 
of rising to heaven and filling the mental 
sky. But even now among classes of 
people who are just awaking to intelli- 
gence there is a phrase which we hear 
that is rather more disagreeable than the 
spirit of the age when it is proposed as 
a test of things. It is the newspaper 
phrase ‘‘up to date.” It is a good enough 





* A sermon preached in Cambridge, Eng. 
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phrase if we speak of the progress of 
knowledge, for instance. A book of sci- 
ence is, or is not, up to date according 
as it takes note of the discoveries and 
changes which have entered on the swiftly 
changing field. But when I hear jaunty 
writers and preachers who make special 
appeal to the young speaking of an ‘“‘up- 
to-date Christianity ”’ it makes me shrink. 
It is new cloth blazing on an old garment. 
It is like a racing phrase in a prayer. 

Christianity is, indeed, a living thing, 
with a form special to every great age. 
It is a subtle, plastic and adaptable thing, 
very sensitive to the form and pressure 
of the time. But what it responds to is 
the great features and spiritual qualities 
of an age—the large spirit of an age, not 
the humor of a day. It has no call or 
genius to fit itself to those minor and 
immediate movements which make a 
clamorous actuality and which form the 
orders of the day. It is a gospel relevant 
to the age, but it is too great and solemn 
to wear decently the shapes and fashions 
of the passing day and date. You have 
little to Jearn from a man who preaches 
what he calls an up-to-date Christianity. 

The trivial phrase opens a wide ques- 
tion. What should we chiefly aim at with 
our Christian gospel, thought and prayer 
—to make Christianity modern or to 
make modernity Christian? To meet the 
age with Christianity, or to meet Chris- 
tianity with the age? To reduce religion 
to the terms of evolution, or to modify 
evolution to the facts of religion? To 
clothe Christ in the garb of the social 
democracy, or to imbue the social democ- 
racy with the principle and methods of 
Christ? To make human life speak the 
language of sordid actuality, as taught 
by Zola and Thomas Hardy, or to teach 
it the large utterance of Christian faith 
and hope, which is the legacy of Milton, 
Tennyson and Browning? 

Of course when I offer a choice like 
this last it is not hard to decide. Human 
nature’s own self-respect disowns a sor- 
did realism in its spiritual interpreters 
or the prophets of its destiny, however 
honest their artistic conscience. Our 
seers are not one-eyed men with the eye 


-in their feet. But naturalism may be 


disowned without a direct reference to 
the place of Christ and his gospel. And 
yet it is the place of Christ and his gos- 
pel that is the real issue at stake. The 
real decision that the age is called upon 
to make is not exactly bétween Christ 
and no Christ. It is fast becoming a 
mere want of intelligence to refuse to 
Jesus some place of immense historic 
importance in this and every age. 

So it is really not a question of Christ 
or no Christ, whether Christ was a fact 
or a fiction. We are surely forever past 
the day when Christianity could be ac- 
counted for by mere legends, or the char- 
acter of Christ could be explained as a 
myth. The historians, yea, the critical 
historians, have carried us beyond these 
things. If we have any ambition of be- 
ing considered ‘up to date”’ in the sci- 
ence of this matter, we must regard that 
as so, and we must go on to the order for 


the living day, to the real and pressing 
form of the spiritual question about 
Christ and his place. 

If I may put the matter figuratively, it 
would be like this: It is not the old ques- 
tion where is the source of the Nile, but 
which is the source of the Nile. We have 
reached the sources of the Nile now. We 
have plucked the heart from the ancient 
mystery. It is not lost in inaccessible 
myth. What we have is the choice of two 
streams; and the question is, Which is 
the trunk? Which is Nile and which is 
tributary ? 

So we have two historic streams. We 
have human progress, civilization and 
culture, on the one hand, and Jesus 
Christ, his personal life, his present ac- 
tion, his immanent Spirit, on the other. 
The question is not about their origin. I 
mean we are not in a state of hopeless 
haze about the facts of their origin. 
Anthropoiogical science has opened up 
vast tracts of knowledge about the origin 
and progress of human civilization, and 
critical science as to the first century has 
given us revised, but very positive, knowl- 
edge about the origin of Christianity. 

The question is not how either arose, 
but it is about their relation to each 
other. Which is the main stream? 
Which is the goal of the other? Is man 
there for the glory of Christ, or was 
Christ there just for the glory of man? 
When the books of history are made up, 
and the long result of humanity is 
achieved, will it be said the Christ was 
the chief contributor to glorious history, 
or that history was the chief contributor 
to a glorious Christ? Was Christ there 
chiefly for the service of man, or man 
chiefly for the service of Christ? Man’s 
chief end—was it to use Christ, or serve 
him? Does man in his career leave 
Christ behind merely as a remembered 
benefactor, or is man’s utmost progress, 
with its pain and glory, only filling up 
that which is behind of the ever-foregone 
power and glory of his Redeemer? Ina 
word, is Christ our spiritual benefactor 
in time, or is he for all eternity our spir- 
its’ Redeemer and King? Do we owe 
him gratitude or worship, our thanks or 
our souls? . 

Jesus Christ certainly gave the human 
soul an immense impulse and elevation. 
He introduced new ideals, even new pow- 
ers. He made current a view of the 
world, of life and of the soul which will 
be a permanent element in all the career 
of the race. Wherever history may carry 
us we shall bear Christianity in our 
blood. It is the condition of all that 
may come. It makes all the future dif- 
ferent, higher and broader, as a good edu- 
cation or a great teacher makes a man’s 
later life. It has gone on purifying man 
and being purified in its action upon man. 
It has become loftier, sweeter, broader 
and stronger as it went. It has made 
men, but it has also made them capable 
by its spirit of reforming itself, deliver- 
ing it from some early misconceptions 
and some later corruptions. 

After all the development of Christian- 
ity, how does it now stand to Christ? Is 
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he to be dropped like a fruit or shed like 
our youth? Is he to be reformed out of 
the sum of faith’s living forces? Has 
Christianity outgrown him? Has it left 
him behind in its career of culture? Did 
he just stand at the beginning and start a 
movement destined to pass out of his 
hands? Was heamere founder? Does 
he become more and more remote as the 
spiritual development goes on which he 
began? Is his religion just the spiritual 
side of a great stream of human evolu- 
tion which produced Christ as much as it 
has been produced by him? Is the main 
stream the spiritual evolution of man- 
kind by its native resources, with Chris- 
tianity for the largest tributary, whose 
well-spring was a Christ in now far dis- 
tant hills ? 

Or is it the other way? Is an eternal, 
an ever identical, unseen Christ the main 
stream, with human culture for the great 
tributary? Does all history flow into 
the eternal life and actual royalty of a 
living Christ? When Christ came was 
he not a power forever unique, a descent 
of God into history? Was he produced 
by culture, the result of spiritual evolu- 
tion, a soul caught upin the great gath- 
ering mass of human development, util- 
ized there, fixed and imbedded there, and 
then finally covered up where he stood by 
later accretions? Was he the humanity 
of God revealed and infused into history, 
or was he only the humanity of man 
evolved by the progress of history? Was 
he the re-creation of humanity, or only 
its fruitage? Was he the Redeemer of 
its wreck, or only the epitome of its prog- 
ress? Was he the Saviour of its worst 
even more than the incarnation of its 
best? Was he the Regenerator of its 
past even more than its finisher? Did he 
make our eternal future, or only contrib- 
ute to it? Did he become our future, or 
merely rouse us to it? Did he become 
our new world, and not merely help it in? 
Does he accompany the human march 
within it, yet forever ahead of it in 
power and reality, humbling, incarnating 
himself in every age to be its guide and 
providence ? 

Can the real progress of Christianity 
ever be a forgetting of Christ in the hope 
of new guides, new Messiahs? Or is it 
the growing embodiment of a Christ who 
already is, once and forever, all that hu- 
manity must hope and strive to be? Is 
our great future a‘closer realization of 
Christ’s presence or a wholesome forget- 
ting of his past? Men are founders who 
must be forgotten if their work is to 
prosper.» Mohammed sits on the neck of 
the theism he established. Does Christ? 
Or does he rather sit in its soul? Is he 
the humanity within humanity, the one 
intervention of God himself to reconsti- 
tute a broken race and re-create its chaos ? 
Is Christianity a contribution to human- 
ity, or is it humanity itself emerging into 
Christ as the divine purpose gathered 
into an eternal and absolute soul? Is it 
the history of a great human movement, 
or the history of God’s personal action in 
his world? Is it a human episode, or the 
biography of God in man? Is it depen- 
dent on human culture, a phase of its re- 
fined sensibility, or is human culture de- 
pendent on it? I put it again as I did 
before: Is Christ the main stream with 
man for his great tributary, or is man the 
main stream with a tributary Christ? 
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Is Christ the Redeemer of a lost race, or 
is he the ornament and benefactor of a 
race that needs no redemption, but only 
room and time to work out the fine pow- 
ers latent in its healthy but cloudy soul ? 

It is not a choice between Christ and 
no Christ, but between Christ as our 
great spiritual hero and Christ as our 
Lord and God. It is between a Christ 
who is only the symbol of humanity’s 
best and a Christ who is the Redeemer of 
its worst. It is between a Christ we are 
only proud of, a Christ who makes us 
proud of belonging to a race that could 
produce him, and a Christ that abases us, 
that makes us ashamed of ourselves for 
belonging to the human nature that 
cursed him. It is between a Christ who 
appeals to our cultured sensibilities as a 
fine ideal and a Christ whom the culture 
of the world ignored, refused and slew, a 
Christ whose mercy and grace alone re- 
built out of that suicidal crime a new hu- 
manity, founded on the confession that 
he and his future is the one thing we 
need and the last thing we deserve. 

The issue, then, is between the Christ of 
our admiration and the Christ of our re- 
pentance; between a Christ who embodies 
our hopes alone and a Christ who saves 
us from hopeless impotence; between a 
Christ who is mostly in the past and a 
Christ who is mostly in the future; be- 
tween a mere Christ of history and the 
Christ of eternity in history; between a 
Christ subject to all the conditions of hu- 
manity and a Christ to whom all human 
conditions are subject; between a Christ 
who is modified by each age, and one who 
modifies all the ages; between a Christ 
who is a failing personal force as time 
goes on, and one who, in his immortal, 
effectual and royal person, is the force 
which moves the race and makes the new 
world. 

You know the answer which the Chris- 
tian Church gives to the questions I have 
raised and the dilemmas to which I have 
tried to pin your choice. You know the 
alternative on which its faith stands. 
Christ was the entrance of God into hu- 
man nature and history for its redemp- 
tion, and not simply for its improvement 
or even for its completion. He was not 
a contribution to human progress, but 
the Saviour of human ruin. It was new 
life that God poured into history, and 
especially into man’s forfeit soul, in 
Christ. It was not simply a new impulse 
that he gave, or a horizon that was en- 
larged; he introduced a new life. Pen- 
tecost was not a new stimulus, but a new 
order of experience. It was not a tonic 
to the old exhaustion; it was resurrec- 
tion from the dead, passing upon the soul 
in an experience of God fresh and direct 
from himself. It was a new creation, a 
new spirit given; it was not merely a 
revival, but a new creation. The cross 
did not simply come in aid of the old, but 
it made a new order of things in the soul 
and the world. It was a revelation of all 
existing values by a new principle. You 
cannot respond to that historic figure 
with a mere historic judgment, a mere 
belief or admiration. You do not respond 
aright till your soul answers, ‘“‘ My Lord 
and my God,” nor till it answers with a 
new sense and security of life and not 
merely a new view of life. It becomes a 
matter of personal relation to him, and 
not only to the ideal of life which he 
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preached. Then we know that what re- 
creates the soul completes and consum- 
mates a world. 

The world comes to itself in what brings 
us to ourselves. The same cross which 
saves us is the enacted salvation of the 
race. The glory that fulfills us is the full- 
ness of the whole earth. What redeems 
the soul is the crown and mastery of the 
whole of time. The Redeemer is the 
world’s destiny. He is the truth of all 
things. All things are delivered unto 
him by the Father. At the end of history 
is the saving Word in whose irrepressible 
fullness history began, in whom all things- 
hold together, and who at last emerges 
on the summit of things as the manifest 
soul of things. Mankind in its struggle, 
tragedy and triumph is completed in him. 
Beneath and beyond all the sad and 
strained music of progress is the Song of 
the Lamb slain. Out of the stormy Song 
of Moses rises clear and solemn the Song 
ofthe Lamb. When all the instruments of 
social harmony have done their best the 
spirit still waits and craves for the crown- 
ing more than conquering word of Christ. 

Above all the metallic orchestra of civ- 
ilization there must emerge the human, 
choral and corporate word of Christ, as it 
were, in which civilization itself is truly 
found and fixed, and the host of men set 
forth the kingdom of God and utter his. 
voice and will and joy. Human concord, 
the joy of earth, the soul of the soul and 
the grace of God can only receive their 
full expression in the ideal church, which 
is the eternal enthronement of him who 
is the living Son of God, God’s intelli- 
gent and articulate Word, the final royal 
Christ. God, man and nature can find 
the fullness of their utterance only ina 
human, rational, loving, redeeming word. 

Have you ever heard the great sermon 
preached whose echoes float among my 
words? I am thinking of Beethoven’s 
ninth, or Choral Symphony. What does 
it say? The hunger of the heart is ever 
for fullness and satisfied joy. It is vexed 
and starved and tossed among the con- 
tradictions, problems and tragedies of 
life. It remains empty and aching, after 
all the charm of nature and the spell of 
art. Not there do we find that solid full- 
ness of reality which permanently fills and 
purifies the heart. And nowhere, it has 
been said, in all the soul’s own art of 
music, has this hunger for joy, this pas- 
sion for fullness, appeasement and final- 
ity, been set forth as it is in this sym- 
phony—set forth in its collision with 
life’s untowardness, its storm, pathos and 
colossal despair, and in its conquest of 
them all. 

In the last movement it has been said 
by a genius as great as Beethoven the 
music becomes “of a speaking kind.’” 
As the passionate thought moves onward 
and upward, instruments are found to be 
too weak and vague in what they convey. 
Something more positive, more explicit, 
more rational is demanded by the labor- 
ing idea than the emotional utterance 
of musical sound. Something more is 
wanted to give the soul not only foothold 
but expression, and a vehicle in which to 
realize itself. Inarticulate sound, how- 
ever fine, mystical and musical, is not 
enough to be a body for the complete hu- 
man spirit in its last and deepest effort to 
assert_its final place in the universe of 
life. 
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So by a bold, new device of the composer 
the chorus of human voices breaks forth 
on the summit of the instrumental strug- 
gle with a living and corporate word, and 
carries the thought and feeling to its di- 
vine release and final height. It is no 
mere device, no feat of skill, no triumph 
of musical ingenuity, no invention of 
amazing cleverness and resource. The 
great inspiration does not work so. It is 
all forced on the artist by the spiritual 
necessity of his idea and the native move- 
ment of his mighty thought. His thought 
must pass beyond mere sound and become 
a word. There comes a living, human, 
rational word on the crown of this great 
instrumental creation, to give it the relief 
of expression and self-discovery. The 
chorus, I do not say breaks in, but from 
its latency in all that has gone before 
breaks out with Schiller’s sublime Ode to 
Joy, a joy not in nature but in the prom- 
ise and achievement of universal love for 
all mankind. 

Every man is born with a doom of joy 
—joy in the living world, in Christ, in 
God. 


Be embraced in love, ye millions, 
Here is joy for every one. 

Far above yon sky pavilions 
Stands our common Father’s throne. 


Full of worship, all ye millions, 
Seek your loving Father’s throne. 

It is just so that Christ, the fullness of 
God’s heart, the Fountain and Finisher 
of nature, the prophecy of promised joy 
and the power within his own joyous 
promise—Christ broke out upon history 
as man broke out upon the summit of 
creation, not only to utter but to realize 
a revelation of blessedness with which 
both Nature and Time were charged and 
strained. 

The fullness of completed being and its 
flush of perfect joy even art feels, as faith 
knows, to be in that work and vision of 
love which broke on the world in the cross 
to make men redeemed brothers in Jesus 
Christ to the glory of God the Father. 


Put to yourself finally in personal terms 
the question about Christ which I began 
by saying that mankind has to face ona 
large historic scale. How do I regard 
Christ? As my help, or as my heaven? 
None of you, I will take it, treat him as 
amere myth. You are interested in him 
asa reality. And not only as a historic 
reality but as a reality for your life and 
soul. He has, or you own he ought to 
have, a reality for your soul. What is 
the relation between your soul, your real 
self, and the spiritual reality of Christ? 
And put the question in small as I have 
put it at large—am I making myself trib- 
utary to Christ, or Christ tributary to 
me? Am I using Christ as one (the chief 
perhaps) of many influences contributory 
to my personal hopes, ambitions, plans ? 
Am I “making merchandise of the Word 
of God”? Am I exploiting salvation? 
Or am I on the way to make my life, 
property and purpose all tributary to 
Christ, who is my life indeed, and my 
soul’s soul? 

I suppose most religious lives begin 
with making Christ contributory in some 
way to their spiritual hopes, fears and 
desires. They regard him as the opener, 
the condition of some happy consumma- 
tion which they desire for their souls and 
call heaven. There is a childhood of faith 
as well as of body and mind. And that is 


faith’s childhood. It is a needful stage, 
but it is a stage that must be outgrown, 
or at least absorbed in a higher, if there 
be any Christian sanctification with a 
moral note. And the progress of faith is 
the slow elevation of Christ in us from 
being the doorkeeper of our heaven, the 
minister of our bliss, to become himself 
our heaven and our spiritual world. 

We slowly move from glory to glory. 
The Christ who makes us becomes the 
Christ for whom we were made. We 
cease to think of Christ as contributcry 
to us, and we learn to think of ourselves 
as contributory to him. Our egotism, 
even as godly, ceases to be the main 
stream. It flowsinto him. We think less 
wholly about the joy and perfection we 
expect from him, and we learn to think 
more of the perfect God we have in him 
and the service we can give to him. He 
takes the place even of our godly, our 
ideal selves. We give him our soul to 
keep, and we are occupied with his. ‘I 
live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me.” 
It is a great, eternal wedlock, a selfiess 
devotion, in which we find ourselves and 
all the world. 


A light is on the shining sea, 
The Bridegroom and his bride. 
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BY EDWIN ASA DIX, AUTHOR OF “ DEACON 
BRADBURY ” 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Mr. Clark, the lawyer of a Vermont village, 
is summoned to the bedside of Sim Bowen, an 
eccentric old man, whose selfish, solitary life 
had made him generally disliked. Stricken 
by paralysis, he wishes to make his will, and 
after a lively discussion between the lawyer 
and the recluse over the latter’s philosophy 
of life the will is drawn, bequeathing $5,000 
to some “unmistakably worthy object ” in the 
village, churches excluded, and Mr. Clark and 
two other upright citizens are made executors 
of the trust. After Mr. Bowen’s death the 
three trustees receive much advice and many 
suggestions from townspeople as to the dispo- 
sition of the fund. At length, following the 
counsel of Miss Jewett, a sensible and sym- 
pathetic spinster, they determine to defer 
decision till the year mentioned in the will 
as the limit within which the money must be 
bestowed shall have nearly elapsed. Chapter 
III. introduces Garrett Coe, a harsh, tyranni- 
cal man, and his family—the patient, hard- 
working wife, the pretty, fragile daughter, 
’Vinie, who cannot repress her indignation at 
her father’s rough, unfeeling treatment of her 
mother, and the two little boys. ’Vinie is en- 
gaged to Burt Way, a strong, kindly young 
farmer, but the family life around her is be- 
ginning to cause her to shrink from marriage. 
Joining in a discussion at the village post 
office one evening, Coe attacks one of the store- 
keepers and strikes the postmaster, a general 
favorite, who attempts to restrain him. After 
some rough handling by the angry crowd Coe 
goes growling home, to scold and threaten his 
wife and daughter. 


CHAPTER V. THE FIRE 


“Fire! Fire!” 

“Reed & Kemble’s store’s afire! ”’ 

These were shouts that roused the vil- 
lage late one evening of the autumn fol- 
lowing. It was about eleven o’clock. 
Most of the townsfolk had gone to bed. 
Burt Way and Cheever Hayes, who had 
been having a little friendly boxing prac- 
tice out in the Hayes barn by lantern 
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light, were standing on the walk after- 
ward, discussing feints and guards, when, 
a little way down the street, a man 
emerged from the alley leading to the 
rear of Reed & Kemble’s store and, cross- 
ing over, moved off into the darkness. 
There was a peculiar, wide-brimmed black 
felt hat always worn by Garrett Coe and 
recognizable as far as seen, and it was 
this hat which the two now saw disap- 
pearing into the distant gloom of the 
street vista. The youths made a passing 
remark on the lateness of the hour for 
that brute Coe to be prowling about in 
town and turned again to their conversa- 
tion. (Way did not love Coe any the 
more because of being the latter's pro- 
spective son-in-law and was not blinded 
to his disposition and reputation.) Five 
minutes afterward they smelled smoke. 
A moment later, as they stood with nos- 
trils suspiciously sniffing the air, a thin 
column of smoke, curling up from the 
alley side of Reed & Kemble’s store, be- 
came distinctly visible, and the two 
young men started on a run for the scene. 
There was no mistake. The warning 
call was promptly given and quickly 
taken up by others, and in a phenome- 
nally short time the scene was the center 
of an excited group, whose numbers rap- 
idly increased. 

Burt, after giving the first call, rushed 
down the little alley to the place in the 
broad clapboarded side of the store from 
which the smoke was forcing its way. 
There was a low cellar window just be- 
neath, and the smoke was coming from 
this and oozing from the clapboards above 
as well. The fire had evidently started 
in the cellar at or near this window. It 
was impossible to. effect anything here, 
and Burt darted on around to the back 
part of the store. The rear door was 
locked, but the muscular young farmer, 
throwing his weight against it, sent it 
crashing inward and, with two or three 
other men who had followed him down 
the alley, sprang recklessly into the dark- 
ness inside. 

Cheever Hayes had started on a run 
down the street for the hand-power en- 
gine, which stood always ready in a de- 
tached building. Two men, hurrying 
toward the scene, joined him—Mr. Pick- 
ering and Peter Merritt. They took hoia 
of the long handle with Cheever and ran 
the machine out into the road. 

““Where is it?’ demanded Mr. Picker- 
ing, excitedly. 

“‘Reed’s store. Hi! Sneezer! Come 
here and give us a hand, quick. You, 
too, there!” calling to Watkins and an- 
other figure approaching along the dark 
street. “‘Hurry up, whoever you are! 
Now, all together!” : 

They moved off at a brisk pace, two on 
each side of the tongue and Sneezer Wat- 
kins pushing, and the engine was quickly 
rushed to the scene of the fire. 

Buckets and pails had meanwhile 
appeared mysteriously from all sides. 
Women came hastening up with them, 
one or two in each hand. Noone stopped 
to look at or criticise his neighbor’s cos- 
tume. A village fire meant work and 
nothing else. Men had dragged on their 
trousers and coats and stepped into gap- 
ing shoes and were out of their houses, 
gathering themselves together as they 
ran. The women were more deliberate, 
yet no attempts were made at toilets, for 
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every minute of every helper might be of 
value. 

There was a large well at the front of a 
neighbor’s property—the Kents’—across 
the street, and a double line of men, boys 
and women quickly formed from this to 
the alley way. While the stalwart owner 
of the place vigorously worked the great 
well-wheel and kept filling the pails from 
the dripping bucket, Dutchy Keller and 
Tom Secor at the other end of the line 
began dashing water down into the cellar 
aperture and against the rapidly warping, 
blistering side of the store, where little 
puffs and jets of flame were following out 
the bursting smoke. 

Burt and the others, who had forced an 
entrance into the storeroom at the rear, 
groped their way through into the main 
store. The long, wide room was alight 
with a dull red, angry glare, there was a 
buzz and crackle in the air, and flames 
were leaping fiercely up from below, be- 
hind a counter, near the spot where the 
smoke had first been perceived outside. 
The familiar opposing counters running 
the length of the store, the nondescript 
little inclosure for the cash-keeper in the 
center, the boxes and barrels and bales, 
and the jars and canisters and packages 
and rolls of goods on the shelves, all 
seemed to have lost the easy wontedness 
of daytime and looked strange and spec- 
tral and queerly, livingly apprehensive in 
the dim crimson glow. 

Burt made for the hardware corner, 
and seized a heavy new axe, with which 
he quickly opened a way through one of 
the barred front windows. Some of the 
crowd outside had been trying to break 
in, but the front door and window-bars 
were stout and had held firm. The smoke 
came surging up in thicker and thicker 
masses, and flames licked their way high 
along the side wall. Men poured into 
the store, and goods and wares were 
recklessly flung down from the burning 
shelving. Two or three men hastened 
down to the cellar, but there the smoke 
and blaze made it impossible to remain. 
The engine had now been connected with 
the well across the street, and while 
willing hands grasped the long double 
lever of the engine-pump, the nozzle of 
the hose was dragged within the store 
door by Peter Merritt, who pushed it in- 
trepidly into the very face of the flames. 

But the fire was rapidly escaping con- 
trol. Burt Way, now engaged with many 
others in saving goods by throwing them 
to those outside, wondered fleetingly that 
it should have gained such swift headway 
during the little time elapsing since he 
and Cheever had first seen that black 
slouch hat—no, it was the smoke, five 
minutes later. He gave a slight start at 
something in the collocation of the two 
ideas, then continued his work without 
cessation. The shelves were rapidly be- 
ing stripped. There were plenty of 
workers. The books and ledgers had been 
carried out. Mr. Reed and Mr. Kemble 
had arrived from different directions al- 
most at the same time, and Mr. Reed 
himself had boldly forced his way 
through the now blinding smoke to the 
safe, and, unlocking it, had borne outside 
a part of the contents, followed by Mr. 
Kemble with much of the rest. Mr. 
Reed’s son, Enos, was busy seeing to it 
that the most valuable articles of the 
stock were taken out first. 
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The snapping and crackling of the fire 
made itself heard more and more. Men 
were driven out by the fiery heat inside 
the store, and came tumbling forth, one 
by one, gasping and reluctant, with red 
and sweating faces, drinking in with 
momentary relief the cool autumn even- 
ing air. Flames burst out at the side and 
front of the building, and the roof itself 
was now on fire. 

Burt was driven out with the others, 
and hurried to take a place in the line of 
bucket-passers, This brought him near 
to Cheever Hayes, who was helping to 
pump the engine; and Cheever said, with 
a@ meaning grin: 

“Big blaze for Garrett Coe’s shavings 
to start, eh?” 

Burt started slightly to hear his own 
vague suspicions thus distinctly formu- 
lated. Enos Reed also heard. 

“What's that?”’ he demanded, wet 
and panting. 

‘Tell you by and by,”’ said Burt, shortly. 
** Keep to work.” 

The store roof fell noisily in, amid a 
shower of sparks and fiery splinters. The 
front and rear walls collapsed at the same 
time. But the alley side of the building 
still presented a magnificent and menac- 
ing sight. It was ablaze from top to bot- 
tom, a great plane of flame that towered 
and roared up into the air, illuminating 
the scene far down the double vista of the 
dim street and lighting the landscape for 
along radius around. But the flames now 
ate away the timbers so rapidly that soon 
only a gaunt skeleton was left, a red, 
bony outline in the dazzling glare; and 
this slowly crumbled and sank almost in 
situ. 

The dark throng in the street, their 
faces all ruddy in the reflected light, gave 
a cheer as the wall’s thin framework fell 
and it was seen tbat the fire would not 
spread. 

Garrett Coe, not yet gone to bed, had, 
from the slight elevation of his home, 
seen the distant light, as also had his 
wife, who had been sitting up sewing; 
but he shortly and stubbornly refused to 
go down and see whose house was burn- 
ing and what aid he could render. He re- 
fused also to let his wife go, although she 
could scarcely restrain her impulse to 
hurry off in aid. ’Vinie, without waiting 
to ask, had at once slippped out into the 
gloom, and at the scene had lent her small 
strength and great nervous energy in va- 
rious directions where it might be needed. 
The two small boys were awake and up, 
in their nightgowns. Their insistent 
clamors to go had been sternly silenced 
by their father, and they had to be con- 
tent with watching the glow with their 
parents from the windows. One of them 
took the occurrence with boyish eagerness 
and interest; the other, sensitive little 
Garrie, appeared unaccountably distressed 
and alarmed. 

**O, papa,” he kept crying out, ‘‘ where 
d@’ y’ think it c’n be? I can’t bear tv’ 
think of anybody’s place burnin’ up!” 

His father admonished him to be silent; 
and in fact Coe was unusually silent him- 
self. 

At the scene itself, Burt. and Cheever 
now found time to tell of their discovery 
of the first smoke, and of their previous 
recognition of a well-known felt hat, 
Enos Reed had already dropped state- 
ments here and there concerning what 
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he had overheard, and the accounts of 
the other two were eagerly sought. Tom 
Secor contributed to the discussic. by ex- 
hibiting a large, horn-handled pocket- 
knife which he had picked up, open, in 
the alley. It bore the initials “G. C.” 
scratched deep into the handle, and ‘sev- 
eral persons recognized it as Coe’s knife. 
He was an inveterate whittler, and nearly 
always when in town was seen, knife in 
hand, absently butdeterminedly slivering 
splinter after splinter from some piece of 
soft pine. To those with sharp eyes for 
details his knife had in time become quite 
as well known as himself. 

The fire was by no means over, not even 
wholly subdued. Much more work and 
water were necessary before the town 
could go to bed that night with the feel- 
ing that its labor was done. In fact, the 
work was still going on vigorously. The 
men pumping the engine and passing the 
water-pails were steadily busy. A con- 
stant sputter and vast hissing of steam 
arose from the red-hot ruins, where rebel- 
lious flames were still spurting up and 
licking hungrily the fallen timbers. The 
store was, of course, a total loss, and a 
large part of its contents was either de- 
stroyed or damaged. Mr. Reed, never- 
theless, moved about with a calm, hard, 
unperturbed demeanor, active and re- 
sourceful in working and giving orders, 
but apparently not at all downcast or dis- 
tressed at the disaster to his business. 
Mr. Kemble had not lost his waggish 
habit, and had cracked jokes or uttered 
pleasantries as freely while hauling at a 
length of hose or running out barrels and 
butter-tubs as habitually when standing 
at the store door during business hours, 
More and more the rallying flames were 
beaten down, a dull glow succeeded the 
daylight glare, and the incessantly ap- 
plied water gained a wider victory, until 
at last the tired relays of pumpers at the 
engine were able to cease work. The fire 
was over, and the familiar old high frame 
store, so long a landmark, with the leg- 
end, ‘“‘Reed & Kemble,” painted in black 
letters across the front, had disappeared 
and given place to an unsightly heap of 
water-soaked charcoal and smoldering 
ashes and embers. 

Meanwhile the little knots discussing 
Garrett Coe grew greater as new recruits 
were released to join them. ’Vinie, 
shrinking aghast among the fringes of 
the groups, had go idea before of the in- 
tensity of the popular dislike of her father, 
now rapidly swelling to threats of open 
violence. The pocket-knife was passed 
from hand to hand. Burt Way and 
Cheever Hayes were eagerly questioned 
again and again and repeated their ac- 
counts. Burt had not caught sight of 
’Vinie in the crowd, but it would have 
made no difference to him if he had, for 
he had never concealed from her his dis- 
like of her father, nor his often fierce re- 
sentment at Coe’s treatment of her 
mother and herself; and having seen 
what he had tonight, he was impetuous 
and outspoken enough to have indignantly 
published it to all the world. Nordid he 
fear that clear-seeing, intense little’ Vinie 
would fail to share in his scornful anger. 
Had he been older, he might have pru- 
dently said less, but excited youth rarely 
stops to consider the consequences of its 
words. 

It was not till calls for a rope began to 
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be heard and sinister looking preparations 
seemed to be making for a march on Coe’s 
home that Burt realized what passions 
he had aroused, and immediately and 
wisely sought to hedge. He was altogether 
unwilling to go to the length of hanging 
his prospective father-in-law or of incit- 
ing to thatact. In fact, the act was prob- 
ably not contemplated with seriousness 
even by those who were calling for the 
means of accomplishing it. Sober Ver- 
monters are not in the habit of going 
lynching everi with blood and temper in- 
flamed by fire and vindictiveness. Still, 
the crowd was ina mood to be ugly. The 
incendiarism, if such it was, had imper- 
iled other buildings in Felton than the 
one destroyed, and moreover few crimes 
are so utterly odious in a village commu- 
nity as arson. There were men quite 
ready to march up to Garrett Coe’s house, 
drag him forth and punch his head or 
cowhide him or possibly administer a coat 
of tar and feathers. 

While matters were in this threatening 
state, hearty Hiram Wheeler, who, de- 
spite his years, had been doing yeoman’s 
work at the fire, approached and quickly 
perceived the drift of matters. Men re- 
spected and, in their restrained way, 
loved old Farmer Wheeler, and his words 
bore weight. He at once addressed him- 
self to turning the tide of opinion into 
more smooth-running channels. 

“How much d’ye know?” he urged. 
‘“‘Thet’s th’ main p’int. Admittin’ there’s 
good reason to punish a fire-bug, it’s 
mighty important t’ be sure o’ y’r bug.”’ 

“We're sure ’nough,” came sulkily from 
several. 

“Well, now, air ye? What’ve y’ gott’ 
go by ?—a black hat thet these two lads 
saw in the dark, a knife picked up some- 
wheres near, an’ an unpop’lar reputation. 
’Tain’t enough, by long odds.” 

‘Come, now, you’re as sure as we be, 
ef y’ll only confess it,” said one, with 
good-humored impatience. 

“It’s one thing t’ be sure—supposin’ I 
felt so—an’ another t’ know. When y’re 
f’r startin’ off like this, y’ve got t’ know! 
Bein’ sure ain’t enough.” 

“‘T won’t have anything to do with go- 
ing up there, for one,’”’ chimed in big Burt, 
authoritatively. ‘And, what’s more, if 
any go, I’ll go, too—and help Garrett Coe.” 

’*Vinie, hidden in the edge of the group 
and in the dark, felt an involuntary thrill 
of quick approval of Aer lover; but she 
promptly suppressed this and for some 
strange reason chided herself. 

“Same here,” called out easy-going 
Cheever, who loved laughter better than 
tears or frowns and was instant to be 
dissuaded from harsh judgments. 

“Well, I’ll go, f’r one,”’ growled a lis- 
tener, still breathing hard with his recent 
work and seeking vent for further ener- 
gies. ‘I’m ready t’ tackle Burt an’ ol’ 
Coe t’gether.” 

**So’m I,” ‘‘ An’ I,” came from several. 
Matters were wavering. A quick, busi- 
nesslike tread approached. It was Mr. 
Pickering’s. He was in his shirt sleeves, 
as were most of the others, and, rich and 
influential man though he was, had 
worked as hard as any of them. 

“What’s going on?” he demanded, 
seenting mischief. Matters were quickly 
explained to him. 

“Pshaw!” said he, contemptuously. 
“You men have got a little hot-headed, 


that’s all. Do you want Felton’s good 
name mixed up with any such row? Re- 
member how a thing like that has stuck 
to Westbury all these years, I thought 
there was better sense here.” 

Mr. Pickering’s quick scorn and his au- 
thority carried weight. Another voice 
here interposed—that of Nathan Brad- 
bury, who had come up with Mr. Picker- 
ing. His tall, mascular, well-formed fig- 
ure loomed high in the gloom, and his 
words fell deliberately. 

“This town’s allers been ruled by law 
an’ order,’ he announced, grimly, ‘‘an’ 
it’s goin’ t’ keep on bein’. Ef there’s 
mischief afoot, I’ll be there t’ help stop 
it.” 

Mr. Bradbury was six feet two, but 
there was power about him that was not 
due to feet and inches. Certain recent 
family troubles of his own, followed by 
his secession from the church, had with- 
drawn him of late from village fellow- 
ship, but they had in nowise lessened his 
prestige and potency in an emergency. 
His firm, weighed words, following upon 
Mr. Pickering’s wholesome rebuke, 
turned the scale. The disaffected moved 
away in different directions, but not in 
the direction of Coe’s farm. There would 
be no skulking reorganization of the pro- 
ject, as its opposers well knew. Coe’s 
punishment not being carried out then 
and openly, and in the heat of the mo- 
ment, New Englanders were not the men 
to seek to effect it by subsequent plot- 
tings and secret means. The execrated 
farmer was safe from the moment Mr. 
Bradbury’s stern words had carried the 
day, and ’Vinie knew it as she bounded 
silently off down the dark street, her ap- 
prehensions gone. 

At the same time the bitterness of pop- 
ular feeling against the man gained rather 
than lost from thus being deprived of col- 
lective manifestation. Persons who 
would have deprecated horse-whipping 
him were the quicker to tongue-lash him. 
Garrett Coe’s ears must have burned, 
that night, at the diatribes of his own 
townspeople as the story of the evening 
flew from lip to lip. Disliked before, 
though generally passive, he was now ac- 
tively detested. Mr. Clark, who had 
been making a careful circuit and survey 
of the entire premises, was hunted up by 
muttering little knots of men and con- 
sulted as to the possible jailing and 
prompt criminal prosecution of the ac- 
cused incendiary. He was quick to share 
the general indignation; but on hearing 
all the evidence obtainable from the talk, 
he shook his head. 

“There’s no real proof,’ he said; 
“nothing even to arrest any one on. 
What Hiram Wheeler said is as good law 
as it is sound sense.” 

The lawyer, disliking Coe as warmly as 
the rest, added that he would be glad to 
act whenever any tangible testimony 
should be forthcoming, but there seemed 
small likelihood of this. Disappointed, 
but controlled, people now began to dis- 
perse. A number had hunted up Peter 
Merritt, who had surprised every one by 
coming to the front so unexpectedly and 
had won golden opinions. They gripped 
him heartily by the hand and said friendly 
things—friendlier things than Peter had 
often listened to in his twenty-eight years 
of disdained, unwatched-over life. Fel- 
ton, as it happened, had long been re- 
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markably free from important fires or 
other public emergencies where he might 
earlier have displayed his mettle. Now, 
the stress over, he had become again the 
shambling, silent, ill-conditioned youth 
he was before, and he received the praises 
offered with abashed and clumsy depre- 
cation. None the less, his night’s work 
had lifted him permanently upon a higher 
and different plane in the estimation of 
the villagers, and a hitherto unknown ca- 
pacity was now recognized by all. 

Others, too, had done well that night. 
In fact, it would be truer to say that all 
had done so. People of their fiber are 
able to meet resourcefully and success- 
fully the sudden test of local emergencies. 
Each one had done his or her share of the 
common work and knew that his neighbor 
had done the same. Mr. Reed, perhaps 
preoccupied with a close scutiny of the 
ruins and the removed stock, addressed 
few words of thanks to any one. Mr. 
Kemble said more, in his bantering, half- 
insincere way. But thanks were not 
looked for. The town had merely done 
its duty—the duty of all to each, often 
more clearly recognized and observed in 
asmall community than ona larger and 
more complicated scale. Enos Reed and 
Peter Merritt remained to watch the 
smoldering ruins, and in a brief time Fel- 
ton was soundly asleep. 

{To be continued.) 





John Gilchrist 

Christian and business circles in Boston 
suffer a severe loss by the death last Satur- 
day, after a brief illness from pneumonia, of 
Mr. John Gilchrist, the head of the dry goods 
firm of Gilchrist & Co. He was a Scotchman, 
a Presbyterian, a prominent citizen and busi- 
ness man, a leader in philanthropic organiza- 
tions and the center of a large circle of friends. 
In all these relations he was a Christian gen- 
tleman, with active mind, alert eye, manly 
bearing, genuine and prompt in unselfish serv- 
ice for others. He will be missed from the 
Roxbury Presbyterian church, the Congrega- 
tional Superintendents’ Union, from Y. M. 
C. A. gatherings and many companies into 
which he always brought a courageous and 
hopeful spirit. We cannot say how much he 
will be missed in his delightful home by his 
wife and five boys, now made desolate, and 
by his employees, whose interests he made: 
his own. It was good to meet him. It is a 
comfort to have the assurance that such a life 
is immortal. 

Mr. Gilchrist was born in Scotland in 1851, 
came to this country in his teens and has been 
connected for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury with the noted business house on Wash- 
ington Street which bears his name. 





Three days of prayer for schools and col- 
leges following each other in quick succession 
are due partly to misunderstandings and 
partly to the fact that at present two separate 
initiating movements are represented. It is 
not likely that this anomaly will continue 
long, as it is better for all concerned that. 
there should be one generally agreed upon 
day. We have reports of interesting observ- 
ances last Thursday in several places, with 
appropriate addresses by collegemen. Doubt- 
less this week Thursday will witness stil} 
more gatherings of the same character, but 
the second Sunday in February, the day ap- 
pointed by the World’s Students’ Federation, 
will be even more widely observed, such col- 
leges as Amherst and Smith having substi- 
tuted it for the old-time last Thursday in 
January. 
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The Progress of the Church 


and Tendencies as Seen by Representative Men 


Events 


The Free Baptists 


BY ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 
Profess'r in Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 

Among Free Baptists a movement 
toward the better equipment of educa- 
tional institutions, while without concert, 
is yet general and extensive. Hillsdale Col- 
lege (Michigan), established in 1855, has un- 
dertaken to add $400,000 to its endowment. 
Keuka College (New York), with a pledge 
of $100,000 already drawing interest, is 
raising $50,000 more in order to secure 
permanently the whole. Bates College 
(Maine) has a fine new library building in 
process of erection. Parker College (Min- 
nesota) and Rio Grande College (Ohio) 
have each recently been seeking funds 
and enlarging the scope of their useful- 
ness. 

The same movement has extended to 
the academies and secondary schools un- 
der Free Baptist patronage. New Hamp- 
ton Literary Institution, among the hills 
of New Hampshire, with an honorable 
career of more than three-quarters of a 
century behind her, modestly set out to 
raise $30,000 for her better equipment and 
found the task so easy that now she is en- 
deavoring nearly to double the amount. 
Maine Central Institute, in the Pine Tree 
State, is engaged in increasing her re- 
sources. 


* * 

For Negro education Free Baptists 
have two noteworthy institutions. Storer 
College, at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., 
founded immediately after the war, pos- 
sessing six buildings and a campus of 
about 150 acres, ministers annually to 
about 200 young people of both sexes. 
Education in the lower grades is supple- 
mented by a manual training and a do- 
mestic science department. Students, 
also, are fitted for college, and several 
have graduated with honorfrom Northern 
colleges. This school is prospering. 

In 1864 Free Baptists established a mis- 
sion for the blacks at Cairo, IIl., and this, 
with varying vicissitudes, extended its 
influence into the homes and churches of 
a wide area in several states. One mis- 
sionary, Rev. J. S. Manning, ‘Father 
Manning,” as he was lovingly called, 
spent more than thirty years of his life 
in this mission. At his death the mis- 
sion ceased activity for a time. But 
within the past year, with a bequest of 
$30,000 as a nucleus, the Manning Bible 
School has been established at Cairo, and 
the old mission, under still better aus- 
pices, comes into new life. A Negro 
trained at Storer College and Hillsdale 
College, and of approved experience as 
man and teacher, is at the head. 

* 


* * 

Among Free Baptists the equality of 
the sexes is recognized. Their colleges 
are, without exception, co-educational. 
Women are ordained to their ministry 
and do excellent work. As delegates 
women are admitted to all denomina- 
tional associations, from the lowest to 
the highest. Indeed, the constitution of 
General Conference requires that of the 
members of its executive board at least 
one-third shall be women. In this re- 


spect the pendulum, swayed somewhat 
by sentiment and pushed by some who 
may be ternred “women suffragists,’’ has 
swung too far, for an arbitrary insistence 
upon sex is as bad as an arbitrary prohi- 
bition against sex. 

* os + e 

While all other benevolent societies 
have merged their functions in General 
Conference, the Free Baptist Woman’s 
Missionary Society maintains distinct ex- 
istence and activities. It supports six 
women missionaries in India and has a 
seventh now on the way thither, and 
pays the salaries of five women teachers 
at Storer College. Its receipts for the 
fiscal year, closing Aug. 31, were nearly 
$10,000. Its invested funds amount to 
$45,000. 

* ° * 

The place and time of holding the next 
session of the triennial General Confer- 
ence, recently announced, are Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., and the first week in Sep- 
tember, 1901. 


The Baptists 


BY REV. O. P. GIFFORD, D. D. 
Pastor Delaware Avenue Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Denominations grow in many ways, 
numerically, financially, intellectually, 
socially, spiritually. Increase of num- 
bers is not necessarily increase of power. 
The millions of the Philippines have not 
added to the actual strength of the re- 
public. The Baptists were a feeble folk 
in 1800; they are a mighty host in 1900. 
West Point and Annapolis keep pace 
with the growth of the nation, providing 
trained leaders for sea and land. De- 
nominational, like national, strength de- 
pends upon trained leaders. In 1800 the 
Baptists had one educational institution, 
with an income of less than $8,000 a year. 
The income of our educational institu- 
tions in 1900 is $3,480,000 a year. A de- 
nomination that increases its educational 
facilities at that rate must be reckoned 
with as one of the great forces of the 
country. Ignorance is not the hand- 
maid of religion. Christianity claims the 
head as well as the heart of its devotees. 

* . * 

The giver of $5,000 etched his name 
into one of our noblest universities— 
Brown. The giver of millions at the 
close of the century writes the name of a 
city upon the front of his gifts. The 
Baptists have $45,000,000 invested in ed- 
ucational institutions with which to face 
the new century. The crown of our de- 
nominational system is the theological 
seminary. An untrained ministry means 
an ignorant membership; the more ig- 
norance we have the worse off we are. 
The crusade led by a goose and a goat 
came to asadend. A cultured ministry 
means a religion of clear thought and 
balanced judgment. We have six semi- 
naries—five in the North, one in the 
South—all doing good, thorough work. 
As the years pass the percentage of col- 
lege bred men increases; as the universe 
wideng in the light of science our thought 


of God enlarges, commerce with a larger 
God calls for increased mental tonnage. 


* * 

Mental strength does not mean spirit- 
ual weakness ; an outlook upon the Bap- 
tist world shows us a ministry as spirit- 
ual as ever filled the pulpits and blessed 
the churches. Churches and pastors 
alike are working for and expecting a 
great spiritual harvest this first winter of 
the new century. The weather-vanes on 
our papers show a steady south wind 
laden with the ripening heat of the Sun 
of Righteousness. Men are too busy har- 
vesting to criticise each other’s methods 
or doubt the Master’s orders. Questions 
of criticism are laid aside and all strength 
is used in service. After all, the best 
test of truth is not thought but life. If 
it does what it claims to do, it is what it 
claims to be. Synthesis of life is a better 
test than analysis of thought. A glance 
at the Baptist world shows harmony, 
quiet, earnest toil. 

* "4 * 

We are to take a religious census of 
Buffalo, Jan. 26. The city has been di- 
vided into thirty-four sections, a superin- 
tendent appointed over each section, 
workers from the different denomina- 
tions assigned to each superintendent, 
and at one o’clock Saturday the workers 
will go from house to house asking for 
and noting down the church membership 
or preference of each onein Buffalo, The 
cards containing the information will be 
tabulated and turned over to the differ- 
ent pastors ; each one will know his own. 
It is hoped this work will be the begin- 
ning of an onward movement bringing 
the churches and the masses face to face. 


The Episcopalians 


BY REV. EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D. 
Rector St James Church, Cam' ridge, Mass. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America enters the 
twentieth century with seventy-six dio- 
ceses and missionary jurisdictions in this 
country and ten missionary jurisdictions, 
or the like, outside of it; and with a total 
of about 6,700 parishes and missions, 
5,000 clergy, 500 candidates for holy or- 
ders, 1,900 lay readers and 700,000 com- 
municants. The latter figures can only 
be taken approximately. There are at 
least four religious orders for men and 
twenty four for women; some twelve 
church papers or other periodicals having 
a general circulation, and upwards of 
fifty diocesan journals or others of lim- 
ited scope and purpose. There are twen- 
ty-five church clubs scattered through 
sixteen dioceses, having for their obfects 
to bring the men of the church together 
for social intercourse and the discussion 
of church topics. 


* + 

The legislative body of the whole 
church is the General Convention, which’ 
meets once in three years, consisting of 
the House of Bishops, in which all bishops 
have seats, and the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, elected by the different 
dioceses and jurisdictions, four clerical 
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and four lay deputies from each diocese, 
and one of each orderfrom each jurisdic- 
tion. Ordinarily, the two houses meet 
apart, like the two houses of Congress, 
and their action in almost all cases must 
be concurrent. The next meeting of this 
body will be in San Francisco in October 
next. 
* 
oo” * 

Some apprehension is felt in conserva- 
tive quarters as to the possible results of 
holding so important a meeting, at so im- 
portant a time, at a point so difficult and 
expensive of access. It is felt that advan- 
tage may be taken of a thin attendance of 
influential men from the East to secure 
legislation favorable to the radical views of 
the middle and north West. The hope is 
expressed that the larger and stronger dio- 
ceses at the East will elect their strongest 
and best men as deputies, and that the 
deputies elected will attend, at whatever 
cost of time and money. 

* 


* * 

The make-up of the General Convention 
is such as to emphasize the demand for 
proportionate representation. It is felt, 
and not without reason, that there is an 
anomaly in petty dioceses like Marquette 
or Fond du Lac having as much weight 
in the convention as great dioceses like 
New York and Pennsylvania. But 
whether any correction of the basis of 
representation will ever be effected is 
doubtful. 3 

* * 

One thing seems certain: the project of 
changing the name of the church, so dear 
to some Churchmen, so obnoxious to oth- 
ers, will be brought up again at San Fran- 
cisco and a new effort made to carry it 
through. A consensus of opinions from 
about one hundred prominent Church- 
men—bishops, clergymen and laymen— 
of all parts of the country has just been 
published, showing a preponderance in 
favor of a change about in the proportion 
of twotoone. The change preferred by 
most is the dropping of the words ‘‘ Prot- 
estant Episcopal.’”’ The importance of 
the matter of proportionate representa- 
tion in its relation to the decision of any 
such question as this may be seen from 
the vote taken on it some fourteen years 
ago, which was as follows: 

CLERICAL VOTE 


In favor of change, 17 dioceses, 73,978 communicants 
Against it, 22 = 236,271 “ 
LAY VOTE 


In favor of change, 11 dioceses, 57,762 communicants 
Against it, 29 % 311,772 a. 


The Methodists 


BY D. D. THOMPSON 

Assistant Editor Northwestern Christian Advocate 

The death of the late Bishop W. X. 
Ninde removes one distinguished for his 
saintliness of character. This had drawn 
men to him long before he was elected a 
bishop. He was eminently successful as 
a pastor and as professor in and president 
of Garrett Biblical Institute. To many 
his benignant face and white hair sug- 
gested the apostle John. It is doubtful 
if ever in his life he uttered an unkind 
word. It is stated that he acknowledged 
to have once lost his temper, but investi- 
gation showed that this loss of temper 
was simply the assertion in an emphatic 
tone to a man who made an unwarranted 
accusation against him, ‘‘ You are mis- 
taken, sir.””’ While he was the most gen- 


tle of men in dealing with men, the bishop 
was as firm as a rock in his advocacy of 
what he believed to be right and in de- 
nunciation of wrong. 

The death of Bishop Ninde vacates the 
episcopal residence at Detroit. Under 
the custom prevailing previous to the last 
General Conference, the bishop next in 
seniority might select Detroit as his epis- 
copal residence. The action of the Gen- 
eral Conference at Chicago in 1900 in as- 
signing the bishops to their places of resi- 
dence prevents a change during the quad- 
rennium. This death is the first in the 
board of bishops for the quadrennium. 
It would not be surprising should others 
pass to their reward before the next Gen- 
eral Conference, for one is over eighty- 
three years old, one is over eighty, three 
are over seventy-five, two are over sixty- 
nine and one is over sixty-eight. These 
ages indicate that as a class the bishops 
are long-lived, but they also indicate that 
the General Conference of 1904 will in all 
probability elect four new bishops, per- 
haps six. 


* 
* * 


There are already signs that the epis- 
copacy will be a leading topic of discus- 
sion in that General Conference. This is 
foreshadowed in the series of able edito- 
rial articles on the Episcopacy which Dr. 
Buckley is now printing in the Christian 
Advocate of New York. These are so 
elaborate and valuable that they should 
be printed in book form. The accessible 
literature on this subject is limited to 
The Evolution of Episcopacy and Organic 
Methodism, by Rev. T. B. Neely, and 
The Constitutional History of American 
Methodism, by Rev. J. J. Tigeot, editor 
of the Methodist Review of the M. E. 
Church, South, who writes from the point 
of view of his own church. There are 
many who hope that Bishop S. M. Merrill, 
the John Marshall of Methodism, will 
also write a book on this subject. 


* 
* * 


The acceptance by Rev. Dr. S. P. Cad- 
man of the pastorate of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
regretted by his Methodist brethren, al- 
though they congratulate Central Church. 
Dr. Cadman has not only accomplished a 
great work at Metropolitan Temple, but 
his success was inspiring others to un- 
dertake the same kind of work. It will 
be difficult to fill his place in the Temple. 


The Presbyterians 


BY REV. TEUNIS 8S. HAMLIN, D. D. 
Pastor Church of the C t, Washington, D. C. 
No question more deeply concerns our 
church at present than the feeling and 
attitude toward each other of conserva- 
tives and liberals. There are unmistak- 
able signs that substantial peace and 
amity are to prevail and are already pre- 
vailing. In New York city, the scene of 
the first heresy trial of afew years ago, 
aside from a few irreconcilables, not one 
of whom is in the pastorate, bitterness is 
a thing of memory only. The steps 
toward this ‘‘consummation so devoutly 
to be wished” have already been sufli- 
ciently noted in this column. 
* * * 
The second heresy trial occurred in Cin- 
cinnati. A religious paper there, owned 
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and edited by Presbyterians—we have no 
Presbyterian paper strictly, none author- 
ized to speak for the church—has kept 
alive the fires of controversy quite sedu- 
lously. But now, under the impulse of 
the twentieth century movement, which 
aims definitely, among other things, at 
the endowment of Presbyterian institu- 
tions of learning, Lane Theological Sem- 
inary has been put forward for endow- 
ment by the Presbytery of Cincinnati. 
* 
* * 

To appreciate the full value of this fact 
it must be remembered that it was a pro- 
fessor of this seminary who was tried for 
heresy; that from the days of Lyman 
Beecher the institution has been looked 
at askance by many leading theologians ; 
that two of its present faculty are sons of 
two of the most eminent teachers ever in 
Union Seminary, New York city, and 
alumni of that institution ; and that time 
out of mind the Presbyterianism of south- 
ern Ohio has had Lane as a storm center. 
It would be difficult to name a more sig- 
nificant and hopeful omen for peace than 
this attitude of the Cincinnati Presbytery 
toward Lane Seminary. 


* 
* * 


It may fairly be expected that the 
twentieth century movement may every- 
where work in the same general direc- 
tion. Denominational pride is stimulated 
to make a good showing of gifts; and 
where educational institutions or mis- 
sionary boards are concerned this can be 
accomplished only by hearty and wide 
accord. Minor differences will thus nat- 
urally be ignored, and even forgotten, in 
presence of a large purpose and a great 
need, Should this be realized through- 
out the church, it would be a far more 
notable landmark of the new century 
than any sum of money given, though 
the sum should reach many millions, 


* 
* * 


A local benefit accruing from the same 
movement will be the release of many 
parishes from debts, some of them long- 
standing and that have been immense 
hardships. This, however, is not pecul- 
iar to our denomination. The Baptist 
churches of this city, for instance, are 
working to cancel all debts and to insure 
every piece of their property perpetually. 
This is an example of generosity and fore- 
sight so fine and stimulating that it ought 
to be imitated in many cities and many 
denominations. 





Armour Aphorisms 


There is a comprehensive sermon packed 
away in Dr. Gunsaulus’s tribute to the late 
P. D. Armour of Chicago: “‘ He gave to his 
body no stimulant to force his brain to ren- 
der conclusions or to compel his body to do 
more work than it should do.” Some of the 
aphorisms which Mr. Armour coined were 
these: 


The promises of the Bible, like checks, are 
good because they have been certified to. 

Bulls are men who naturally believe that 
this is God’s world, but a persistent bear must 
believe that this is the devil’s world 

No man ever can succeed who mistreats a 
woman. 

The finest business opening is where you 
can put in the most brains. 

You cannot get golden conduct out of leaden 
instinct. 
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My Bible on Sea and Land 


By Frank T. Bullen 
Author of The Cruise of the Cachalot, etc. 


No figure in the world of book writing and making has recently emerged in England in whom the faithful, ardent Christian believer 
should be more interested than Mr. Frank Thomas Bullen, the writer of the following human document. As author of The Cruise 
of the Cachalot,* The Log of a Sea-waif, With Christ at Seat and The Men of the Merchant Service in which he points out existing 
evils and much needed reforms, he has at once gained a place, not only with critics who appraise his work as a technical product, but 
with that larger public which always is eager for truthful depiction of aspects of human life and unaffected, fresh revelations of spir- 
itual experience. Of course, to a people as much given to sea-faring as the British, his message comes with peculiar pertinence and 
force, but we of this country will find in his books evidence that in Mr. Bullen’s varied career he has seen our cities and studied our 
life. And then the sailor’s life is much the same the world over, and the gospel is the same wherever its triumphs are recorded. 

The Cruise of the Cachalot, which is a stirring tale of a New Bedford whaling cruise around the world, rivals Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast. It won from Kipling the praise, “It is immense... . I’ve never read anything equal to it in its deep sca wonder and 
mystery.” This book and the others that have followed have won for Mr. Bullen the title, the De Foe of the Sea. In all his earlier 
books Mr. Bullen made it clear that he was a devout Christian. But it is in With Christ at Sea that we get the details of his conversion, 
of his fight against the evils of the sailor’s life, of his varying experiences with genuine and with hypocritical captains and mates, of his 
contact with missions and missionaries in foreign and home ports. And the tale is told in such a transparently honest, genuine way, 
it recalls so vividly soul experiences of apostolic days and it is so free from cant that it extorts even from critics who are worldlings 
tributes which such books seldom receive. Its effect as it has been read as a serial in the columns of the British Weekly has been 
to increase the receipts of all religious and philanthropic agencies in Great Britain which labor for the welfare of the sailor, and it 
cannot fail to have the same effect in this country. 

No result could better please Mr. Bullen than this, who, now that he has attained fame and a competency, continues to labor as 
an evangelist. He has on his heart as a burden not only the godlessness of so many sailors, but the alienation of the artisan class from the 
British churches. His letter on this matter in a recent British Weekly profoundly stirred the readers of that journal. According to 


him, the curse of the churches of Great Britain today is their respectability. 


Working men have no use for them. Mr. Bullen is a Fel- 


low of the Royal Geographical Society, a frequent contributor to The Spectator, Nature and the best of the English weeklies. Asa 
prose stylist, he owes everything to the Bible, as he intimates in this autobiographical sketch. 


If I were asked what I owe to the Bible, 
I should reply, what doI not owe toit. I 
would not have any one imagine that I 
sought the Bible lovingly, with intent to 
learn therefrom. No, I am afraid my 
first idea of reading the Bible was upon 
the old conventional lines, 7. ¢., so many 
verses read, so much put to my credit in 
the celestial account books. And al- 
though after I went to sea I read the 
Bible continuously, it was really because 
of the dearth of other reading matter. 
From cover to cover I plodded through 
it, without any aim, only to gratify an 
overwhelming desire to read something. 
Whenever any other book came into my 
possession my Bible was neglected until 
I had devoured the new matter—ex- 
hausted it, in fact. But I found that I 
could not exhaust the Bible. Read it as 
diligently as I might, it still retained its 
freshness, and gradually it took hold -of 
me as matter of ever-growing interest. 

It was, however, some years before I 
made what I consider my great discovery 
of what the Bible really was. It hap- 
pened in this way. I sailed from London 
as an ordinary seaman—a grade between 
boy and ‘‘able seaman,” or A. B., as it is 
called on board ship—in the New Zealand 
Company’s full-rigged ship, Rangitiki. 
There was among the apprentices a youth 
of about my own age, who, although 
nominally of the same grade as myself, 
was really making the voyage for his 
health’s sake. He had received a splendid 
education, at Bedford, I believe, and had 
afterwards become a postulant at Llan- 
thony Abbey under Father Ignatius. 
There the mental conflict he endured had 
brought on brain fever, which necessi- 
tated a thorough change. This was ob- 
tained for him in the Rangitiki. Laughed 
at by all his other shipmates, he and I 
became exceedingly intimate, and spent 
the long hours of our night watches on 
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deck in earnest conversation. He was 
ardently fond of poetry. I scoffed at it— 
could see nothing in it either of beauty 
or intelligibility. This darkness of igno- 
rance on my part he set himself to re- 
move, and succeeded so well that I be- 
came just as great a lover of poetry as he 
was. 

Then came the great change in my life. 
I underwent at Port Chalmers that mys- 
terious process generally known as con- 





version, and all things became new. I 
found somewhere a Bible—I think it was 
called a paragraph Bible—and to my in- 
tense amazement, and no less intense de- 
light, discovered that the book I knew so 
well was nearly all poetry! What that 
enlightening meant to me I cannot hope 
to express. Obscure passages became 
luminous; the hampering, confusing di- 
vision of verses and chapters disappeared ; 
the Book became its own interpreter. 
Now I came to it with uttermost delight, 
finding it unfolding new glories, new 
teachings at every fresh reading. 

’ But the more I read of the Bible now, 
the less able did I feel to read any other 


man’s exegesis. And I could never be 
content with a small portion by itself. 
Often I would read some learned exposi- 
tion of a passage which made me feel 
worried and adrift. Then, getting my 
book again, I would find the passage. 
Invariably upon looking at it I was com- 
pelled to go further and further back and 
read further and further on, until I had 
read several hundred lines of context. 

Of scholarship I had none; therefore 
the possibilities of mistranslation trou- 
bled me not at all. That subtle analysis 
of words so dear to some good people was 
to me unbearable. Long afterwards, 
when it fell to my happy lot to tell out 
the good news of God to thousands at a 
time of my own class in the open air, this 
feeling still held me fast. I would not 
expound. With utmost carefulness I 
tried to model my speech upon the great- 
est Gospeler of all time—the Master of 
all good workmen himself. And when 
speech of my own language failed me I 
fell back upon the simple recitation of 
such masterpieces of literature as the 
first chapter of Isaiah, the fifty-third and 
fifty-fifth of the same book, or the fif- 
teenth of Luke. And I found that the 
Word itself, without any attempt at ex- 
planation, was of mighty force for the 
moving of souls, 

Then came, comparatively late in life, 
and under the pressure of real need, the 
desire to write something that might be 
esteemed worthy of publication and pay- 
ing for. I tried to write, and found im- 
mediately that I was so saturated with 
the phraseology, the thought-schemes of 
the Bible itself that, do what I would, 
I could not do otherwise than use it in 
my writings, as I had heretofore done in 
my speech. One thing I found to be a 
drawback. The training in concise ex- 
pression, the eagerness to tell a story 
without waste of words, which I had un- 
consciously received from the Bible, mil- 
itated against my earning much, since 
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stories and articles are paid for by their 
length—so much per thousand words. 
Hence it is, I suppose, that the use of 
adjectives has spoiled in a great measure 
many of the most successful articles I 
have written. Being anxious not to 
“‘skimp”’ the measure of the story line- 
ally, and also desirous of impressing my 
readers, I have rioted in adjectives, and 
thus in some measure dissociated myself 
from my model, to my own detriment. 
But if there be anything praiseworthy in 
what I have written, it comes direct from 
the Bible. 

Since the issue of the Revised Version 
I have practically transferred my alle- 
giance to it, never reading the Author- 
ized Version any more. But having the 
whole diction of the Authorized Version 
in my head or mind, I have been able to 
compare the two mentally while reading 
the Revised Version, and it has been bet- 
ter Biblical education, I believe, than all 
the commentaries ever written. Really 
and truly the Bible has been my only in- 
structor. Of schooling in the ordinary 
sense of the word I have had none since I 
was less than nine years old. Nothing 
but the steady reading of the Bible has 
given me what ability I have to put my 
thoughts and reminiscences into written 
words, and thereby, as I am assured, give 
much pleasure to many thousands of peo- 
ple who read. : 

In conclusion, I would like to say that, 
while from the foregoing it might be 
gathered that Iam an enemy to the ex- 
position of the Bible, nothing could well 
be further from the truth. I have merely 
stated what I believe to be my own case, 
knowing full well that for the vast ma- 
jority of mankind some form of exposi- 
tion is absolutely essential. But if any 
words of mine can make my fellowmen 
and women go to their Bibles steadily 
and lovingly, in order to drink from the 
fountain head, to get their divine teach- 
ing at first-hand, I shall feel that, whether 
I ever do anything more or not, I shall 
have justified the object for which the 
Bible taught me to write. 


The Student Leader of the 
World 


BY REV. HARLAN P. BEACH, D. D. 


If Christian service is made the crite- 
rion of greatness, and if this service be 
measured by the reproductive influence 
of those to whom it is rendered, John R. 
Mott is unquestionably one of the most 
remarkable men of our age. Graduating 
from Cornell University in 1888, this 
young Iowan was immediately appointed 
to a secretaryship of the College Depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. While his scholastic attain- 
ments, particularly in the direction of 
philosophy and history, had made him a 
candidate for a Cornell professorship, he 
had heard there the call of God through 
the earnest words of J. E. K. Studd of 
Cambridge University. Finding that this 
call was sealed by remarkable success 
in the Christian work of the institution 
as well as at the newly-established summer 
schools, he turned from all alluring voices 
and dedicated his life to the service of 
students. Shortly thereafter he became 
senior secretary of the Student Associa- 
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tion movement, and the present organiza- 
tion in America is largely the result. of 
his energetic and broad-minded general- 
ship. 

Another important factor in the student 
work today, though not initiated by Mr. 
Mott, owes more to his organizing and 
developing oversight than to any other 
influence. This is the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, of which 
he has been the chairman since its formal 
organization in 1888. {thas onits records 
over 5,000 students, more than 1,700 of 
whom have gone to foreign fields. Per- 
haps no othersingle movement has done so 
much toward stimulating missionary in- 
terest at home and abroad as this organ- 
ization and those formed under its inspi- 
ration and influence in Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, Germany, Holland, Finland, 
South Africa, Australasia, India and 
China. 

But a still wider, and in a sense the 
crowning achievement thus far, of this 
college leader is the formation of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
consummated, mainly through Mr. Mott’s 
efforts, five years ago in the famous Cas- 
tle of Vadstena, Sweden. This inspiring 
idea of bringing Christian student organ- 
izations of the world into one federated 
body for the purpose of cultivating per- 
sonal piety, winning to Jesus Christ fel- 
low-students and inciting them to carry 
out our Lord’s last command, has united 
in most helpful bonds the students of 
America, Australasia, China, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Holland, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, India, Ceylon, Japan, Scandinavia 
and South Africa. When the federation 
was founded there were 900 College Stu- 
dent Christian Associations or Unions, 
with a membership of 45,000 students and 
professors; now there are 65,000 members 
of 1,400 such associations or unions. Mr. 
Mott’s wisdom and strength were so 
highly appreciated that he was invited to 
make an eighteen months’ tour of the 
world in 1895-96, and since then he has 
been repeatedly called to Europe to assist 
in further organization and to conduct 
meetings for the spiritual awakening of 
students. Remarkable as is his organiz- 
ing ability, his power as an evangelist to 
educated men is second to that of no 
other speaker—unless it be the late Henry 
Drummond—as witness marvelous awak- 
enings in Edinburgh, Copenhagen, the 
University of Virginia, Leland Stanford, 
Yale and elsewhere. 

Mr. Mott’s duties have brought him 
into close touch with over 800 institu- 
tions of higher learning in some thirty 
countries of the world. This fact and an 
intimate knowledge of most of the acces- 
sible literature bearing on the moral and 
religious life of students and upon organ- 
ized work for them have given unique 
value to the many, publications for stu- 
dents prepared by him. Some of his vol- 
umes have appealed to a far wider con- 
stituency, notably Strategic Points in the 
World’s Conquest, the inspiring story of 
his world tour, and the recently issued 
volume, The Evangelization of the World 
in this Generation. Of this clarion call 
to students and to the church over 15,000 
copies have been sold within less than 
seven months of its publication, and it 
promises to prove an epoch-making book. 

What are the forces which have enabled 
a man not yet thirty-six to accomplish so 
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world-wide a work among the most influ- 
ential and critical class in society? At 
the foundation of-all of Mr. Mott’s labors 
lies a life hid with Christ in God. Intense 
convictions, built upon the bedrock of 
Scripture, have been granted him, and he 
firmly believes in the co-operation that 
may exist between the true believer and 
the wonder working God. No great en- 
terprise is ever undertaken before he has 
called to his aid a circle of sympathetic 
men and women of prayer, and when thus 
shown his duty he goes forth to battle 
girded with power. Again, he is a master 
organizer. There is scarcely an effective 
form of organization, method of work or 
plan for fostering the spiritual life of 
students that has not emanated from his 
experience or secured from him a helpful 
impulse. 

A no less important characteristic is 
his wisdom in developing and providing 
for the continuous growth of the organi- 
zations brought into existence. The com- 
prehensive scheme of training confer- 
ences, summer schools and great conven- 
tions finds in him a dominating and helpful 
influence. Perhaps no one has ever met 
more successfully the tremendous de- 
mands made upon an American innovator 
in such conservative countries as Scan- 
dinavia and Germany, and in the no less 
difficult work in new Japan. Venerable 
missionaries have been astounded to see 
a stripling accomplish in Asia what gray 
hairs had failed to do, and they regard 
him as a Christian diplomat of the highest 
order. His addresses, which have been so 
large a factor in the work, are practically 
devoid of rhetorical embellishments. But 
an apprehension of the needs and possi- 
bilities involved, a logic that is invulner- 
able and re-enforced by abundant proof, 
an all-pervasive earnestness that hypno- 
tizes the hearer, an atmosphere about the 
man that recalls the Old Testament seer 
and prophet, inevitably move men to cry 
out, as did Demosthenes’ rapt auditors, 
‘* Arise, let us go against Philip.” 

With such evidences of God’s approba- 
tion, calls to professorial duties and col- 
lege presidencies, both in this country and 
on the mission field, have no charms for 
him. Students as a mighty lever to raise 
the world Godward ; their need of divine 
quickening; the marvelous power for 
good that may follow such regeneration ; 
and the possibility of leading them to see 
the day of opportunity before their gen- 
eration passes off the stage—these are the 
visions that are his inspiration and that 
impel him onward. 


An interesting interview with a president 
of a North Carolina cotton mill, who is a de- 
vout Baptist, appears in the Biblical Re- 
corder (Asheville). From it we learn that 
with the increased wealth of the community 
which the establishment of manufacturing 
industries brings there already is apparent in 
the churches of the section a larger ability to 
give to Christian institutions and willingness 
commensurate with the power. This particu- 
lar mill owner is strong in his insistence on 
democracy in the church, on dealing with the 
mill operatives in a Christian way, in so ad- 
justing the hours of labor that Saturday is a 
rest day as well as Sunday, and in standing 
for restrictive legislation which will limit 
child labor in the mills. Even at the present 
time he asserts that the humblest child in the 
town has far better school privileges than he 
dreamed of enjoying when a boy. 
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No missionary of anyde- ff) 
nomination and probably 
no foreign diplomat on the 
ground has a deeper insight 
into the complex situation 
in China than Dr. Smith, 
who has been for twenty- 
eight years one of the Amer- 
ican Board’s most valued 
workers there. A graduate 
of Beloit College in 1867 and 
Union Seminary, he went 
to China in 1872, being sta- 
tioned at Tientsin, where he 
has remained, with but brief 
furloughs, ever since. His 
books, Chinese Character- 
isties, and Village Life in 
China, have no superiors for 
accurate and racy presenta- 
tion of the subjects. He is 
a frequent contributor to 
our columns, and we are 
glad to furnish this vivid 
description of present con- 
ditions in the great city of Tientsin. 


The foreign concessions which 
tute the settlement of Tientsin 





German Lancers 


for some miles along the right bank of 
the Peiho, about one mile from the walled 
The oldest portion is the 
British concession. On the west is the 


native city. 


great highway from Tientsin city 
to Taku, called the Taku Road, or, 
more frequently by the Chinese, 
the Sea Great-road. Midway be- 
tween these two and parallel to 
them lies the Victoria Road, from 
which the heaviest traffic is ex- 
cluded and which is the one prom- 
enade of which the foreign com- 
munity has always been a little 
proud. Upon this stands the 
stately Municipal Hall, an im- 
posing and beautiful building in 
the Norman style, which is with- 
out a rival in any of the other 
ports of China, Shanghai included. 
It has a large audience-room, often 
used for the Amateur Dramatic 
Association and for public func- 
tions, a public library and read- 
ing-room with filled shelves and 
periodicals from the ends of the 
earth in great abundance. 


Reception of wraf con Waidersee, Communaer-in-c ty 
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The Transformation of Tientsin 


By Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D. D. 
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Where the British concession ends that 





will revolutionize the ap- 
pearance of the suburbs 
of Tientsin in a way to 
make the oldest inhabi- 
tant stare with astonish- 
ment. Below the British 
concession, still clinging 
to the river, is to be the 
yet but partly developed 
German concession. This 
whole region was but a 
few years since a con- 
geries of watered vege- 
table gardens, of no more 
value as property than 
any other soil easy of ir- 
rigation and near to a 
market. It is now long 
since all turned into real 
estate, some of it having 
changed hands countless 
times usually with an ad- 
vance in price. 


Tientsin is the natural gateway for the 


of the French begins, extending for per- provinces of, Chihli, in which Peking is 


consti- haps half a mile on the river front toward 
stretch the native city, most of the territory 


situated, western Shantung and northern 
Honan, with which it is connected by the 





having been covered with large buildings 
largely within the past decade. Still far- 
ther up the water frout is to be the yet 
unopened Japanese concession, which 
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neyut Bengal Lancers, on Victoria Road 
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su-called Grand Canal (in this part of its 
course merely a river) and with Shansi 
by passes through the mountains which 
form its boundary. Tientsin is also th 


port of a part of Manchuria and 
of Mongolia, and is a station on 
the highway to Siberia for the 
transmission of enormous quanti- 
ties of tea. Numerous lines of 
steamers connect it with Shang- 
hai and Chefoo on the south, with 
Newchwang on the northeast, as 
well as with Korea and Japan. 
The railway to Peking, completed 
in the spring of 1897, has been a 


- great stimulant to travel and to 


trade, as also the line to Shan Hai 
Kuan at the end of the Great 
Wall upon the boundary between 
Manchuria and Chihli, which has 
recently been connected with 
Newchwang and Moukden, the 
capital of Manchuria, the ancient 
home of the Tartar race, which 
has misgoverned the Chinese em- 
pire for 256 years. 

The rapidity of the alterations. 
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in this prosperous settle- 
ment has been such that 
whoever revisited it at in- 
tervals of two or three 
years really required a 
guide to show him about. 
Not many years ago, by a 
shrewd movement, a large 
tract many times the size 
of the original concession 
was secured from the Chi- 
nese as an extra conces- 
sion, and so excellent was 
the reputation of the Tien- 
tsin municipal council for 
efficiency of administra- 
tion that immediately 
upon the conclusion of the 
arrangements with the 
Chinese authorities the 
whole of this broad area, 
stretching from the Taku 
Road to the earth rampart 
on the south and west as 
far as the Treaty Temple, 
was at once cut up into 
lots and in a marvelously 
short time the tract began 
to be filled with new dwell- 
ings of many kinds, places 
of business were made 
ready, and the lofty chim- 
ney of the first woolen mill 
began to be seen, which 
was presently at work 
turning out goods which 
were the forerunners of 
great things to come. A 
railway frem Tientsin 
along the Grand Canal to 
Chinkiang on the Yang- 
tzu, through Shantung, 
was one of the numerous 
concessions which had al- 
ready been arranged for. 
The railway from Peking 
to Paotingfu was long ago 
completed, and was slowly 
extending itself towards 
its distant goal at Han- 
kow, ‘600 miles above 
Shanghai on the Yang-tzu, 
the natural trade center of 
mid China. 

This was the general con- 
dition of things at Tientsin 
when the great Boxer cy- 
clone of last spring struck 
north China, leading to the 
siege of the foreign settle- 
ment, after serious fight- 
ing, and the capture of the 
native city on July 15 by 
the allied armies. The 
“transformation” to 
which reference is made 
in our title denotes the 
changes which the events 
of the past few months 
have brought about. The 
foreign community, al- 
though composed of 
highly miscellaneous ele- 
ments, has never been so 
large that one having much 
business relations with 
others would not easily be 
acquainted with nearly all 
the permanent residents. 
Now the streets are fre- 
quented by numerous 














3. Russian troops on boxcars en route to Peking 


1. Tientsin walls, after sheliing by a hes 
2. First Chinése Regt. (British) We.-Hai-Wei 4. 


civilians whom “nobody 
knows.” 

For six weeks after the 
capture of Peking the Chi- 
nese were afraid to return 
to Tientsin in any consid- 
erable numbers, but since 
then they have gathered in 
ever increasing hordes un- 
til they are now as abun- 
dant on the Taku Road as 
at any previoustime. But 
they are no longer the prin- 
cipal feature of the scen- 
ery. With them one sees 
everywhere the military— 
the sturdy little Japanese, 
the coarse-featured, stocky 
Russian, the somewhat un- 
der-sized Frenchman, the 
burly young German, the 
strapping Britisher of the 
Royal Welsh Fusileers, to- 
gether with a motley flow 
of tall and swart Sikhs, 
Pathans, Beluchis and 
Bengalis, as well as the 
Chinese, who have been 
organized into the British 
First Regiment at Wei- 
Hai-Wei, the lithe Ameri- 
can, here and there an Ital- 
ian or an Austrian, and 
occasionally the shrewd, 
white-turbaned Parsee. 
All nations, all races, seem 
to be on exhibition all the 
time. 

The water front is an in- 
dex to the life of any com- 
mercial metropolis. There 
are crowds of native junks 
and little house-boats, but 
almost no steamers. The 
great China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which had the largest 
fleet and was most in evi- 
dence, does not appear. 
Most of the steamer com- 
panies seem to find their 
hands full elsewhere, for 
the arrivals are phenome, 
nally few, and mountains 
of freight. await: opportu- 
nity for export. Instéad 
of plying for:hire-as in or- 
dinary times, the ‘native 
craft are wholly under the 
control of the all-dominant 
military, without whose 
kind permission no mortal 
stirs in any direction: by 
way of travel. All the 
cargo boats which trans- 
ported the rice to T’ung 
Chou fly some foreign flag, 
as does every craft of 
every description—“ Brit- 
ish Transport, 86,” ‘U.S. 
Army, No. 49,’’ and so uni- 
versally. To undértake to 
get to Tientsin from Pe- 


king is a solemn matter, 


and to go to Peking from 
Tientsin is even worse. 
One must see a captain, 
who refers you to a trans- 
port officer, who thinks it 
would be well to consult 
the quartermaster, and 
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so on in a dismal circle of baffling nega- 
tions. 

All along the Bund there are, to be 
sure, huge piles of what appear to be 
goods, not unlike those in normal times, 
covered with rush-matting, or with tar- 
paulins with the stencil of Calcutta or 
Cassel. But upon examination one does 
not find the mountains of rice bags to 
which we are used, nor yet the stacks of 
tea for Siberia or Russia, nor piece goods 
from Great Britain or America, nor car- 
goes of native paper from Foochow, nor 
cords of sapan-wood for dyeing. None 
of all these, absolutely none whatever, 
but pyramids of pressed hay for the cav- 
alry and transport animals, huge piles of 
cases containing army stores, beef, bis- 
cuit and all manner of provisions, appar- 
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to end with patient Chinese, squatting all 
day in attendance upon stands (if that 
can be called a “stand” which is merely 
a cloth spread upon the ground), display- 
ing a stock of pears, eggs, turnips and 
the odds and ends saved or plundered 
from the wreck of the numerous stores 
dealing in Chinese goods—candles, lamps, 
chimneys, toWels, socks, mirrors, pictures 
and all the miscellaneous wares found in 
Chinese shops, each ‘‘stand” a small de- 
partment store in itself. 

In normal times there was no bridge of 
boats nearer than the one outside the 
east gate of the city. Then another was 
opened to facilitate access to the railway 
station, which had been fatuously placed 
on the wrong side of the Peiho. But 
with the advent of the military the river 





One end of the French pontoon across the Peiho 


ently sufficient to feed all north China 
fora year or two, forsince the days of 
Frederick the Great (and before too) ‘‘an 
army, like a serpent, goes upon its belly.” 
There are little mountain ranges of coal, 
but these are for the army also, and so 
are the vast quantities of cord wood (a 
new feature in Tientsin imports) for the 
winter is known to be inhospitable. 

To deal with all this material one sees 
great numbers of British and Japanese 
pack animals, the high, capacious Stude- 
baker army transport wagons from the 
United States, the clumsy forage carts of 
the Russians, the two-wheeled trig little 
trucks of the Japanese. The streets are 
in places lined with the artillery equip- 
ments of the Japanese, the Russians and 
all the rest, and the Red Cross ambu- 
lances whirl past one with a businesslike 
air at any moment. Now and again one 
stumbles on an Indian dooley—a litter 
made of canvas on a framework of wood, 
slung to a bamboo pole. 

On every street, through every cross- 
street is heard the tramp of the uni- 
formed soldier, singly, in squads, by com- 
panies. Not many of them can be mutu- 
ally intelligible to one another, for while 
the British and the German, the Italian 
and the Austrian may manage to frater- 
nize, how can the Russians, the Japanese, 
or the Indian contingents understand one 
another, or be understood by other mor- 
tals? Always and everywhere the perva- 
sive Chinese contrives to do his little 
business with them all, either by panto- 
mime or by overworked monosyllables 
such as “No, no,” ‘Can do,” ‘All 
light,’’ and the like. Even the once styl- 
ish Victoria Road is now lined from end 








fairly bristles with pontoons, to~ the 
throttling of up and.down traffic, some 
of the bridges in charge of obstructive 
soldiers speaking an unintelligible tongue. 
(It is a point of honor with an American 
to assume that every one he meets must 
speak English, a presumption naively ex- 
pressed by an acquaintance, who e- 
marked that that ‘‘fool of a Russian 
couldn’t understand that I wanted to 
know when the bridge would open.” ) 
The foreign stores in the settlement 
have been numerous and well stocked, 
but those which are at present prepared 
to furnish what is wanted when it is 
wanted can be counted on the thumb of 
one hand. The stock has ‘not yet ar. 
rived,” although the approaching close of 
navigation makes the matter exigent, 
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owing to detentions no one can say where 
orwhy. To the numerous refugees from 
the interior regions, all of whose supplies 
and outfits have been destroyed, the out- 
look is not a hopeful one—no winter 
underclothing, no heavy footwear, in 
stockings, boots and shoes, not a Chinese 
nor a foreign tailor in the place. Butter 
at $1 or more per pound, condensed milk 
at $19 (Mexican) per case and Japanese 
coal for $15.50 for a very short ton. 

The innumerable jinrikshas of former 
days are still to a large extent in evi- 
dence, and are indeed indispensable, but 
the fares are several times as high as be- 
fore, to match the price of other forms of 
labor, which has risen from twenty to 
thirty-five or forty cents aday. This in 
turn corresponds to a rise in the cost of 
Chinese food, there being this year no rice 
from the south, or very little, and the 
markets of all descriptions are disturbed. 
But the demand for labor being active, 
those who can adjust themselves to it 
will be above want. There are unnum- 
bered multitudes, however, whose means 
of subsistence has been extinguished, for 
whom the coming winter, whether in the 
city or the country, will prove terribly 
severe. 

Many of the principal buildings in the 
settlements have been appropriated for 
military purposes. The Gordon Munici- 
pal Hall has been a British hospital, and 
the mission hospitals of the London Mis- 
sion and the Ladies’ Society of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Church have been em- 
ployed in the same way. The Japanese 
have taken most of the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing for a like purpose, and the Russians 





Graves on Tientsin plain 


are established in the remote but com- 
modious Eastern Arsenal, in the capture 
of which last July so many of that na- 
tionality lost their lives. The old Globe 
Hotel is.a United States commissariat, 
the Temperance Hall is filled with Sikhs, 
the Tientsin University a headquarters 
for German officers, and the Chinese mili- 
tary and medical schools turned into 
French barracks or headquarters. The 
ordinary policing: of the settlement is 
totally suspended and soldiers are de- 
tailed for this duty, but with some rela- 
tions to the Municipal Council of an 
intricate nature. 

In the absence of a due supply of skilled 
Chinese, soldiers and marines of every 
nationality boldly struggle with the hardy 
but incorrigible Chinese ponies and mules 
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to make them back into the shafts ot 
cart and to go in the desired direction 
when they have once been harnessed. 
Occasionally one meets a crowd of Chi- 
nese coolies drawing a heavy farm.cart 
with a stalwart Russian sitting upon it 
belaboring them (or threatening to do so) 
with a club to make them go more swiftly 
with their clumsy load. he large and 
capacious American ambulances, the lum- 
bering ‘“‘Kaiserlich Deutsche Feld-post ”’ 
wagon, the beautiful cavalry horses of 
the British, the Americans and the Ital- 
ians rush along the crowded thorough- 
fares regardless of any control. 

The siege of Tientsin ruined many build- 
ings and damaged most of the rest. Much 
of the French concession is more or less 
of a wreck, and the enterprising owners 
of the property are already proceeding to 
rebuild on a larger and a better scale, 
widening and straightening the streets. 
All the buildings so recently put up on the 
extra concession are in utter ruins, the 
woolen mill among the rest. Innumer- 
able Chinese houses on every side of the 
settlement were destroyed during the 
fighting. An incredible quantity of glass 
was broken in the settlement by a tre- 
mendous explosion of ‘‘ brown prismatic 
powder” stored in a building some miles 
away, on the banks of the Lu T’ai canal. 
This seems to have been struck by a shell, 
and the column of smoke, many hundred 
feet in height, made a wonderful and a 
beautiful spectacle for those who were 
fortunate enough to witness it. 

It is not surprising to those familiar 
with ‘‘the seamy side” of Occidental 
civilization that there has sprung up, to- 
gether with the military occupation of 
Tientsin, a mushroom crop of contriv- 
ances to meet the wants of man’s lower 
nature unrestrained. ‘‘ Restaurant beer 
saloons,” ‘‘ Tivolis,” and the like, such as 
were never seen in this part of the world 
before, are patronized to a degree adapted 
to make the Westerner blush for the 
showing made by his branch of the hu- 
man race. The peculiar conditions of 
the military activity in China during the 
past few months, especially the blending 
of so many nationalities into one con- 
glomerate army, have tended to reduce 
the higher and better elements in the 
various forces to the level of. the lower 
and the worse. Civil law, in its ordinary 
acceptation, may be said to be non-exist- 





,either as regards Chinese or foreign- 
ers. As no war has been declared, no 
one can be said to be living under mar- 
tial law; and as a matter of fact each 
army is a law unto itself, governed by 
the law of its own land. But in the 
complex relations subsisting when mate- 
rials so heterogeneous are thrown vio- 
lently together there is constant danger 
of collisions involving grave conse- 
quences. The feeling that the Chinese 
have acted in a barbarous and outrageous 
manner, placing themselves beyond the 
pale of international law, has led to a 
toleration of general looting and plunder. 

It is not safe for a Chinese to open a 
shop, especially if his wares are such as 
to tempt soldiers, for they may be all 
carried off at any time, and his till may 
be robbed at will. This does not mean 
that no shops of any kind exist, but that 
the danger is everywhere felt. The Taku 
Road itself is no longer secure as a thor- 
oughfare, even in the daytime. Private 
jinrikshas are constantly ‘‘comman- 
deered,” and that by military officers, who 
set their men an example of lawlessness 
which they are not slow to follow. Per- 
haps out of mere wantonness they may 
make the passenger alight from the vehi- 
cle and force the coolie to get in and ride, 
while his fare pulls him—to the great 
amusement of the spectators, no doubt, 
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Sikhs, hauling water 
but to the upsetting of all law and order, 
of which at best there is not too much. 
Forced labor, whether of the jinriksha 
men or any other coolies, there is more 
or less of constantly. But this isa minor 
matter compared with street robbery of 
Chinese on the way home with the avails 
of their day’s work, which has been sys- 
tematically carried on by some of the 
soldiers from Christian lands. Even for- 
eigners are ‘‘held up” on the street by 
drunken soldiers, and it is becoming nec- 
essary never to go out without one’s re- 
volver—a weapon generally quite super- 
fluous in almost any part of China. 

Many of the commanders, as the men 
have nothing to do, give them frequent 
leave of absence from camp, which is 
opening for them a wide door to join in 
the vices or crimes of other troops. Com- 
plaints are constantly being made by the 
Chinese of robbery, rape and other crimes. 
committed by soldiers, for which, owing 
to the difficulty of securing evidence and 
of proving identity in the manner of 
Western litigation, there is practically no 
remedy whatever. An instance recently 
occurred in which a Japanese guard 
brought in a party of American soldiers 
whom they found at dead of night com- 
mitting burglary in a Chinese house! 
“‘My regiment,” said a strict disciplina- 
rian, ‘“‘is thoroughly demoralized.” The 
courts-martial held upon such cases are 
slow, operose and frequently inflict very 
inadequate punishment. 

The only moral force at work for the 
soldiers, aside from a very inadequate 
supply of chaplains (of whom there is at 
present not one in Tientsin), is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which has 
proved to many a friend in need. The 
Japanese have recently sent over some 
of their wide-awake pastors to look after 
the welfare of their troops and to extend 
to them a helping hand. 

All these infelicities belong to the tem- 
porary and transition stage. When this 
shall have passed away, and the door 
shall have been opened for the new China 
which the twentieth century will surely 
see, Tientsin will be a far greater me- 
tropolis than ever before, and its foreign 
settlements will have a prosperity which 
will make the closing year of the old 
century seem like a troubled dream. 
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The Significance of “John Marshall Day” 


On Feb. 4, 1801, John Marshall of Vir- 
ginia took his seat as Chief Justice of the 
United States, and on Feb. 4, 1901, the na- 
tion is to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of that event. 

The general celebration of what is 
known as “John Marshall Day” will be 
the result of a recommendation made in 
1899 by the American Bar Association, 
at whose request the subject was brought 
officially to the attention of the people by 
President McKinley in his last annual 
message. There will be a gathering of a 
national character at Washington, at 
which Wayne McVeagh, formerly Attor- 
ney General of the United States, will 
address the great officers of the Govern- 
ment and the members of both 
houses of Congress, and in 
many of the states the day will 
be appropriately observed by 
the bench and bar. In New 
England there are to be cele- 
brations in two states, which 
will partake also of a univer- 
sity character. That of Con- 
necticut takes place at the 
Yale Law School, under the 
presidency of the governor ; 
that of Massachusetts has its 
seat at the Harvard Law 
School, one of whose profes- 
sors is to be the orator of the 
day. 

Why is it that the courts 
and legislatures and univer- 
sities are ready to set this day 
apart for such a purpose ? 

If I mistake not, it is at bot- 
tom an expression of a general 
feeiing among all thoughtful 
students of government under 
written constitutions that the 
success of any political society 
of that description will be pro- 
portioned to the wisdom and 
foresight with which, as time 
goes on, the main provisions 
of its constitution are judicially 
construed and applied. 

That of the United States 
was fresh and plastic when it 
first came under the hands of Chief- 
Justice Marshall. It was fairly question- 
able whether, upon its face, it purported 
to set up a government of the people or 
a confederacy of states. It was fairly 
questionable whether Congress could pass 
any law not expressly authorized, unless 
the necessity for it were obvious and 
absolute. Washington had passed away, 
and the party which had thus far been 
in power had been dethroned by what 
Jefferson well called the revolution of 
1800. Marshall had been one of their 
political leaders. They now put him, as 
they were about to give place to a victori- 
ous opposition, in the position of all 
others where he could stamp his individ- 
ual convictions upon the framework of 
our Government. 

A month after he took his seat on the 
bench Jefferson was inaugurated as Pres- 
ident. Each regarded the other from 
the first with distrust and apprehension. 
The party of which Jefferson was the fa- 
ther is still in existence, but its leaders 
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today are among Marshall’s warmest ad- 
mirers. The great Chief Justice lived 
down all political criticism. That he was 
great none ever denied; that he was can- 
did and impartial, as clear as he was pro- 
found, as true as he was strong, the coun- 
try at large soon came to believe. 

Most lawyers, if asked who were the 
three greatest judges in American his- 
tory, would name Marshall, Kent and 
Story, but in any list Marshall would cer- 
tainly appear and be the first. He did 
not invent the doctrine that as the Con- 
stitution is the supreme law of the land, 
any legislative statute inconsistent with 
it was no law at all and could be so ad- 
judged by any court. But while he did 





not invent it, he was the first great judge 
in a great place who thus applied it in 
great causes. 

The consequences of enforcing it by ju- 
dicial process have been to give our form 
of government a stability and constancy 
which could have been obtained in no 


other way. It has stamped upon the 
United States and every one of the 
United States a character of conserva- 
tism unmatched in the institutions of 
any other country of the globe which has 
shared in the advances of modern civiliza- 
tion. In none of them is private prop- 
erty as secure or contract obligations as 
inviolable. 

One or two instances of Marshall’s ju- 
dicial action may illustrate what he did 
in these directions. Most of the business 
of the modern world is done by corpora- 
tions. Marshall early foresaw their grow- 
ing importance. In the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case he seized upon the phrase in the 
Constitution that no state could pass any 
law that impaired the obligation of a con- 


tract, and declared that every charter of 
a corporation was a contract within the 
protection of this clause. It was true, he 
said, that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion might not have used the term with 
that intent. But the real makers of the 
Constitution were the American people. 
They took its words, or were entitled to 
take them, with whatever meaning they 
would naturally carry in the speech of 
men. Thus regarded, a charter was an 
offer of privileges, and its acceptance, in 
closing with the offer, consummated a 
contract. 

But what special privileges could be 
offered by a state? This was the subject 
of consideration in the great steamboat 
case in New York, involving 
rights growing out of Fulton’s 
invention. The State of New 
York had given him or those 
claiming under him exclusive 
rights of steam navigation in 
her waters. But if they could 
be navigated, they were navi- 
gable waters also of the United 
States. A citizen of New Jer- 
sey undertook to run a steam- 
boat between Elizabeth and 
New York city without regard 
to the Fulton grant. The ques- 
tion was whether the license to 
use his vessel in the coasting 
trade, which he had obtained 
from the United States at the 
custom house, did not override 
any claim of monopoly which 
could be set up under the law 
of astate. The line of reason- 
ing by which Marshall sup- 
ported the right to engage in 
commerce between two states, 
regardless of any prohibition 
by either, was so strong as to 
carry conviction to every can- 
did mind. It was a subject, 
he said, confided to the care of 
Congress. Congress had acted. 
It had granted rights to every 
American shipowner which no 
state could limit ordeny. The 
field of the United States was 
a narrow one, but in that field they were 
supreme. The powers which the people 
had granted to their Government were 
not to be contracted by any narrow con- 
struction, but liberally expounded, in view 
of the objects for which the Union was 
founded. To adopt a different rule would 
be to ‘“‘explain away the Constitution of 
our country, and leave it a magnificent 
structure, indeed, to look at, but totally 
unfit for use.” 

Marshall was a far less learned lawyer 
than several of his associates on the 
bench. He seldom quoted precedents or 
authorities. His decisions in difficult 
causes were reached by a profound con- 
sideration of the fundamental principles 
involved, and then by drawing from 
these, step by step, the logical conclu- 
sions. This he did with no rhetorical dis- 
play, but with a strength and often even 
a splendor of diction, which gives his 
opinions, as mere specimens of good Eng- 
lish, a lasting charm. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
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States is a court of nations. Its judg- 
ments control the actions of sovereign 
states—sovereign except for that control. 
The work of a great judge in such a tri- 
bunal lives after him. It becomes a part 
of the Constitution of his country. That 
instrument means what it has been there 
adjudged to mean. The phrases by which 
it has been characterized, at this point or 
that, in judicial opinions, are repeated by 
courts and lawyers and legislators, until 
they sink ineradicably into the minds of 
the people. 

When Marshall said, in the case of 
Loughborough vs. Blake, that by the term 
United States was meant the whole 
** American empire,” our great republic 
camposed of states and territories all 
equally part of it, he coined an expres- 
sion which, during the last two years, has 
probably been repeated a thousand times. 
Such an utterance from the bench carries 
a weight not incident to anything pro- 
ceeding from a merely political source. 
It comes with an inherent authority. 

We remember the magnificent periods 
of Webster, the epigrammatic sentences 
of Jefferson, the pathetic eloquence of 
Lincoln, for what they are. We remem- 
ber the declarations of judges for what 
they did, for what they established. 
When Chief-Justice Chase asserted that 
ours was an “indestructible union com- 
posed of indestructible states,’’ the phrase 
indeed rang true; but it fastened itself 
upon the American mind and heart be- 
cause it came in the course of a judicial 
opinion, turning on that very proposition. 

No American judge has been the author 
of so many short and apt sayings of this 
character as Marshall. Such expressions 
from the bench become axioms of law. 
They help to give it that certainty which 
belongs to science, and which law needs 
more than any other, because its proc- 
esses are purely mental ones and on the 
accuracy of their results depends the wel- 
fare, if not the existence, of human so- 
ciety. 

In celebrating} John Mashall Day the 
country commemorates more than the 
judicial career of John Marshall. Itcom- 
memorates, first of all, that for which he, 
more than any other man, stands in our 
history—the pfinciple that in our system 
of government the judiciary are the de- 
fenders of our political faith, because 
they serve as the appointed guards of our 
written constitutions. 





Interesting Points About Mar- 
shall 


BY M. F. DICKINSON, ESQ. 


The Chief Justice of the United States 
holds an exalted position under our form 
of government, second only to that of the 
President. Indeed, when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, the place was thought 
to be more honorable than that of the 
chief Executive, for while the term of 
the latter is limited to four years, the 
Chief Justice holds his position for life. 

The bench of the United States Su- 
preme Court has always been distin- 
guished for the great number of its dis- 
senting opinions. This is to be accounted 


for by the fact that the judges are drawn 
from states having widely separated po- 
litical views and dissimilar systems of 
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jurisprudence, but it is remarkable, so 
masterful was the authority of Chief- 
Justice Marshall in his court, that out of 
the sixty-one constitutional opinions 
which he wrote during his term of office 
in only one case was he with the minor- 
ity. All the great questions regarding 
the scope and powers of the Constitution 
naturally fell to him for solution. Thus 
was built up by his long course of judi- 
cial decisions an interpretation of the 
Constitution at once bold and symmet- 
rical. 

When the Civil War opened in 1861 
Marshall’s constitutional decisions proved 
the mainstay of the Government. Chief- 
Justice Taney, then upon the bench, was 
a strict constructionist. Had the ques- 
tions of constitutional powers arisen in 
his day as cases of moral impression, he 
would undoubtedly have led his associates 
to adopt his own views. Thus would 
have been lost the broad doctrines of a 
liberal construction of the Constitution 
and the frequent application of its im- 
plied powers. 

The four constitutional opinions of 
Chief-Justice Marshall which have at- 
tracted most attention and have proved 
most sweeping in their influence may be 
called the four corner stones of constitu- 
tional interpretation. These are the 
cases of Marbury vs. Madison, McCulloch 
vs. Maryland, the Dartmouth College 
case, and Gibbons vs. Ogden. 

An interesting fact in the judicial ca- 
reer of Judge Marshall was his intimate 
friendship for, and confidence in, his asso- 
ciate, Mr. Justice Story of Salem. The 
latter took his seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court when he was but thirty- 
three years old; and as he belonged to 
the Republican party, of which the pres- 
ent Democratic party is the legitimate 
offspring, his appointment was disap- 
proved, almost resented, by the Feder- 
alists of Massachusetts and the North. 
But Mr. Justice Story became the right 
hand of the Chief Justice and the ardent 
supporter of his constitutional views. 
Their intimacy was uninterrupted until 
the death of the senior, and Marshall 
frequently writes to his associate in such 
style as this: ‘“‘I am highly gratified by 
the sentiments expressed, and shall al- 
ways feel a grateful recollection of them.” 
“The esteem of those we esteem is among 
the most delightful sensations of the hu- 
man heart.” 





Two Notable Tributes 


From the February Success, which prints es- 
timates of Marshall from high authorities, we 
take the following: 


In mere judicial learning he has been 
surpassed by some; but in the power of 
pure reasoning by none. His colleague, 
Justice Story, eminent as a judge, author 
and teacher, will be remembered chiefly 
for those elaborate works which led Lord 
Campbell to refer to him, in the House of 
Lords, as the first of living writers on the 
law, in which he displayed a prodigality 
of learning in every branch of jurispru- 
dence. This the Chief Justice had not, 
but he possessed, in a degree rarely, if 
ever, equaled, the faculty of detecting at 
once the very point on which the disposi- 
tion of a controversy depended, and re- 
solving every argument into its ultimate 
principles and then applying them to the 
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decision of the case.—Chief- Justice Mel- 
ville W. Fuller. 

Nothing more can be said in praise of 
Marshall than he has himself said in his 
judicial capacity. There the crystalline 
clearness of his intellect, the high standard 
of integrity and steadfastness of purpose 
are written in letters of gold. Let the 
young and ambitious read his life and 
profit by the lessons written therein. If 
the centenary of Marshall’s appointment 
to the supreme bench inspires our youth 
to imitate his great virtues, it will indeed 
be a worthy tribute to one of the noblest 
as well as one of the most learned men in 
our history.—Attorney-General J. ~ W. 
Griggs. 





English and American Churches 
Compared 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, 
KAN. 


Fourteen years ago I spent four weeks. 
in London and every Sunday I attended 
as many church services as I could possi- 
bly attend in one day. At that time I 
heard Spurgeon in his prime, Canon Lid- 
don in St. Paul’s, Canon Westcott at 
Westminster Abbey and Jackson Wray 
in Whitfield’s old tabernacle in Totten- 
ham Court Road, besides a great many 
other services in the Established Church. 
I think perhaps I averaged four services 
each Sunday for four Sundays, and as far 
as listening and being present at church 
meetings was concerned had at least a 
fair opportunity to note outward marks 
of church custom and life. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find four 
preachers who were more different in 
every respect than the four mentioned— 
Wray, Liddon, Westcott, Spurgeon. Each 
had an individuality very distinct, and a 
style of preaching belonging distinctively 
to himself. 

But there were certain marks of the 
service in all the churches in London 
which impressed me very distinctly, and 
among them some stand out very promi- 
nently. 

One was the unvarying habit of rever- 
ence in all the churches, Established and 
Nonconformist. If we in America are 
at fault in some of our habits in the 
Lord’s house this may perhaps be charged 
up against us, as it cannot be charged 
against our English brethren. It seemed 
to me that it made no difference whether 
the preacher was learned, discoursing 
upon some high or deep thing, whether 
he was what the average man would call 
at times dull, or what no one might call 
brilliant, the congregations never seemed 
to take advantage of any circumstance to 
lapse into irreverence. I cannot remem- 
ber that I saw or heard, then or during 
last summer, while in England, in any 
church, large or small, of any denomina- 
tion, a single act of irreverence; and I 
was almost ready to say that I have never 
been in any church in America without 
at sometime or other, during some part of 
the services, either in congregation or 
choir, noting some careless or thought- 
less act of demeanor after the service had 
begun. Thereisaformality connected with 
the English church services which we in 
America do not think—at least those of 
us who live in the West—is essential even 
to the spirit of reverence, especially be- 
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fore the service begins. But in England 
and in Scotland the very act of stepping 
into the church building seems to imply 
at once a reverence for the place and the 
service which is peculiar to the religious 
life of the people and to their training. 

The other thing which was noticeable 
was the singing. It is, of course, very 
rarely that one finds in any English con- 
gregation hymn-books with the notes, 
and it is the exception in the American 
congregation to find any other kind of 
hymn-book. At any. rate, the congrega- 
tions in most of the English churches 
sing with a heartiness and an evident 
pleasure in the singing which we in 
America lack, and in -some places lack 
woefully. 

As to the themes treated by the preach- 
ers, I should be inclined to say that they 
were far oftener.of a doctrinal. charac- 
ter than those treated by the American 
preacher. A comparison. of themes made 
recently by The Congregationalist, with a 
like number of themes for a like period 
of time in England, shows that the pro- 
portion of doctrinal or theological themes 
in England or Scotland, compared with 
those in America, is something like two 
to one. Our preaching in America is 
oftener centered about what we call prac- 
tical subjects. 

The English preachers magnify doc- 
trine and exalt it to a place of prominence 
far above the American preacher. How 
far this influences the style and subject 
matter of instruction in the English pul- 
pit, it is difficult to say. It would be 
quite fair to suppose, perhaps, that the 
themes chosen for pulpit use invest Eng- 
lish and Scotch pulpits with a certain 
dignity, and even formality, which we 
lack on this side the water. 

This last summer I heard such preach- 
ers as F. B. Meyer, Dean Farrar, Dr. 
MacLaren of Manchester and C. F. Aked 
of Liverpool—four men as different in 
their personality as the four men I heard 
fourteen years ago. Yet the preaching 
of these four men, after fourteen years 
have gone by, reminded me in some par- 
ticulars of the same preaching I heard at 
that time, that is, it all had the unmis- 
takable stamp of solidity in the treat- 
ment of profound doctrinal truth. I do 
not mean to say such sermons would not 
be heard in American pulpits, but they 
would be heard far oftener in English 
pulpits. 

There is, however, one meeting ground 
where the English-speaking Christians 
are coming more and more to have a 
close resemblance, and that is on the 
ground of a common desire for the 
awakening of conscience and of daily 
life, through a united concert of prayer 
for the power of the Holy Spirit at the 
beginning of the new century. The re- 
cent call of the Scotch and English pul- 
pits for a world-wide union of prayer fora 
common blessing is meeting with hearty 
response from the churches on this side. 
All differences as to pulpit customs or 
church habits or pulpit material and its 
treatment will count for very little in the 
sum total of results by the side of a com- 
mon desire from the pulpits and congre- 
gations of the English-speaking world for 
a universal awakening of Christendom 
for the opportunities and possible victo- 
ries of the kingdom of God in the great 
century upon which we have now entered. 
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The Thoughtful Use of Hymns 


PARAPHRASES AND BIBLE 
HYMNS 


LESSON IV. 


BY REV. EDWIN HALLOCK BYINGTON 


Side by side with the metrical versions 
of the Psalms sprang up the paraphrases, 
which were based on the idea that only 
Bible words should be sung. Dr. Tye, 
organist to Edward VI., versified the 
book of Acts and had it sung in the royal 
chapel. Previously the gospels, includ- 
ing the genealogies, and later Genesis 
and Kings were similarly prepared. . In 
fact, almost all the Bible has been para- 
phrased for public worship. 

The best paraphrase now in use was 
written by Nahum Tate 300 years ago. 
It is ‘“‘ While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night.””, Compare it with the 
account in Luke and notice how closely 
it follows the narrative there. It is 
likely to remain in use, and in the com- 
ing centuries to be the sole survivor of 
the old paraphrases. 

But no man has genius enough to trans- 
pose everything into song; no polishing 
will make charcoal flash like a diamond, 
nor give to limestone the luster of a 
pearl. Many parts of the Bible do not 
naturally lend themselves to song. The 
paraphrases, however, though in the 
main unsatisfactory from our standpoint, 
served a purpose. In those days history 
and fiction were made popular by the 
minstrels, who threw their stories into 
verse and sang them: And only in this 
way could the Bible stories be made fa- 
miliar to many of the people. But they 
accomplished another important result. 
When Watts and others broke away from 
their hampering literalism, they retained 
the idea that true hymns must be based 
on the Bible. That we have so many 
hymns that are “ replete with Scriptural 
thought, radiant with Scriptural imagery 
and fragrant with Scriptural devotion” 
is due largely to the influence of the old 
paraphrasers. Our hymns are essentially 
Biblical—more so than our sermons and 
most of our prayers. 

Out of the paraphrases have sprung 
those hymns, in which the poet, while he 
has given his imagination free play in 
thought and phrase, has based his work 
on some Bible incident or passage. 
“Nearer, my God, to thee” is an excel- 
lent illustration of this class. In singing 
such a hymn the mind should ever recall 
the incident of which it was born. I 
have seen stereopticon pictures illustrat- 
ing this hymn, and as each verse was 
sung the scene suggesting it was thrown 
on the screen. This our minds should do 
in all the hymns that have an historical 
background. In this hymn the first verse 
is preparatory. As we commence the 
second our minds should picture to us 
Jacob, a poor lone wanderer, homeless, 
friendless, lying on the ground with a 
stone for the pillow. In the next we our- 
selves should see the vision of the angels. 
And in the fourth we should be watching 
him make an altar to God out of his 
stony pillow. 

Much more impressive would the his- 
torical hymns be if our minds did their 
work, but they rarely do. The ears, the 
lips, the lungs are active in singing, but 
the mind is too often in a condition of 
lethargy. Mental indolence is one of the 
sins of public worship. Singing a famil- 
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iar hymn between two long addresses does 
rest the mind, for we make no mental ef- 
fort in doing it, and we receive corre- 
spondingly little spiritual benefit. If the 
mind be alert in hymn singing, especially 
in those based on Bible incidents, it can 
bring the greatest blessings to the soul. 
The mental faculty most needed is the 
imagination, the power of seeing what 
we are singing. The poet must use his 
imagination, so must the singer. 

There are several hymns based on the 
wandering in the wilderness, of which 
the best known is, ‘‘Guide me, O thou 
great Jehovah.” Daniel’s life has pro- 
duced some that have been popular. ‘O 
cease, my wandering soul,’”’ is based on 
the story of Noah’s dove, as the first 
verse, usually omitted in our hymnals, 
clearly shows. ‘‘Gracious Spirit, Holy 
Ghost,” by Wordsworth, contains a fine 
presentation of 1 Cor. 13.. A number of 
excellent hymns are based on passages in 
the epistles and Revelation. The Gospel 
Hymn books are apt to have hymns based 
on Bible incidents. 

An active imagination aids not only in 
the use of hymns based on incidents, but 
even more in certain other hymns that 
might be called the picture hymns, en- 
abling us to see what the poet has painted. 
How much more significant to us “ Art 
thou weary, art thou languid?” ‘‘ Watch- 
man, tell us of the night,” “‘ Awake, my 
soul, stretch every nerve,” and others, if 
the imagination did its part in bringing 
the scenes before us. How few when 
they sing ‘‘ Look, ye saints, the sight is 
glorious,” see the picture there, describ- 
ing the re-enthronement of Christ, after 
his ascension. This hymn is a remarka- 
bly bold and brilliant piece of imagina- 
tive writing. ‘‘Majestic sweetness” in 
the first lines gives a vision of the Sav- 
iour in his heavenly life before his incar- 
nation, the next speak of his redemptive 
work, and those following of his present 
exalted heavenly home. Often we sing 
it with pleasure and profit, even though 
the eyes of our imagination are dimmed, 
so that we see little or nothing, singing 
thoughtlessly; but how much greater the 
inspiration if we allowed ourselves, as 
we sing, to gaze on these three great vis- 
ions. ‘‘ Majestic sweetness,” majesty, 
sweetness—how different, yet how true 
of Christ. The combination of these two 
contrasted words gives a better idea of 
Jesus Christ than any two words I know. 
I remember what an inspiration came 
to me the first time that I saw the pic- 
tures in Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Still, still with 
thee.” Memory does indeed help in se- 
curing the blessings from the hymns; not 
less does the imagination. 

Required Work: Select ten hymns based on 
Bible incidents and passages. Write the first 
line of each, underscoring the ones you think 
are the best. 

Optional Work: (a) Write out in simple 
prose the pictures that your imagination shows 
you in two or more of the following hymns: 
“The Son of God goes forth to war,” “‘Safe 
home, safe home in port,” “ Onward, Christian 
soldiers,” “‘ Hark, hark my soul,” “O day of 
joy and gladness,” “Christian, dost thou see 
them,” ‘Still, still with Thee, when purple 
morning breaketh,” “Lord of all being,” 
‘Lead, kindly Light,” ‘““My Jesus, as thou 
wilt.” (b) Name ten Bible incidents, not often 
used in hymns, that could thus be used effect- 
ively. (c) Write an original hymn based on 
the singing of Paul and Silas in prison. 

Beverly, Mass. 
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The Cathedral Church, Salisbury 


Here he whose memory is like sweet heart’s-ease, 
Herbert the saintly, lived his life of prayer, 
His humble flock his leal and loving care— 

The husbandmen of Wiltshire’s fertile leas. 

When pealed the bell its daily melodies, 

Idle within the field they left the share, 


At Bemerton 


Eager to breathe what seemed celestial air, 
Eager to hear of heaven’s harmonies. 


Where George Herbert Worked and Wrote 


A mile and a half out of Salisbury is 
the little village of Bemerton, where 
George Herbert was rector in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The 
place when I first entered it on a recent 
midsummer visit looked disappointingly 
modern and bare and dusty, but as soon 
as I turned off the main highway and 
went down toward the older part of the 
hamlet I found tall trees and grassy 
fields, and homes with a pleasant flavor 
of antiquity about them. 

In the green shades in the midst of the 
village group were two churches, and one 
was fine and large and new, and the other 
was unpretentious, tiny and ancient. Yet 
the fine new building gets from visiting 
strangers only the barest notice, for it 
was the little church, with gray walls al- 
most hidden from sight by thick growths 
of ivy, that was Herbert’s. Time has 
treated the humble edifice not unkindly, 
but of late it has shown signs of crum- 
bling and weakness. When I was in 
Bemerton it was being repaired, and the 
walls were buttressed about with stag- 
ings, half the roof was off, and the inte- 
rior looked like a carpenter’s shop. 

Opposite the church, just across a nar- 
row roadway, is the rectory, the same 


By Clifton Johnson 


that Herbert occupied long ago. The 
clergyman who is at present its inmate 
gave me the freedom of the grounds and 
showed me about the house. He said 
that visitors from America were fre- 
quent, and spoke with especial warmth of 
a call from Senator Hoar. The senator 
told him that he was a great lover of 
Herbert's poems, and he left with him a 
generous contribution toward the repair 
of the church. 

The room in the rectory that has been 
least modernized and that has the closest 
connection with the poet is the study. 
My host called attention to the fact that 
from every one of its three windows Her- 
bert could see his church. One might 
infer from this that the church needed 
watching in those days, but I suppose 
the idea was that Herbert’s affection for 
the church was such it was a real pleas- 
ure to have it in sight every time he 
looked out. 

To the passer-by on the road the rectory 
presents its back. This reticence is char- 
acteristic of all the homes of the English 
gentlefolk, and the Bemerton rectory is 
no exception. It fronts away from the 
public gaze and looks down a long reach 
of close-clipped lawn, that, on the morn- 
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The old charm broods about the rural spot; 
Still stands within the vicarage garden-plot 
The medlar-tree wherewith is linked his name; 
And o’er the walls that knew his holy mood 
The ivy climbs in warm solicitude, 
Perennially green as is his fame. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 


ing of my visit, was speckled all over 
with tiny pink-petaled daisies just wak- 
ing up from their night’s sleep. As seen 
from the front the house is large and 
tranquil, with ivied walls and a tiled roof 
pierced with dormer windows. Its aspect 
is generous and satisfying. 

At the foot of the lawn flows the swift 
little river Nadar, curling and dimpling 
and rippling softly, and its waters are so 
clear they might be liquid crystal. The 
stream is not deep and you can easily see 
the pebbly bottom, with here and there 
long green tresses of weeds wavering in 
the current. There are fish, too—num- 
bers of them—mostly lying near the bot- 
tom, but having all the time to keep in 
motion lest they should be swept away 
by the swift water. One could not but 
wonder what they did when they wanted 
to take a nap or retire for the night. I 
saw no still pools or eddies. Do they 
anchor themselves, when they want re- 
pose and quiet, by tying a weed around 
their gills, or how do they manage? 
Sometimes these denizens of the stream 
made quick flashes to new positions, and 
sometimes they made sudden leaps into 
the air after the midges that were hover- 
ing over the surface of the water. A 
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continual soft plunking sound was borne 
to the ears, made by the fish falling back 
into their native element after their 
leaps. 

Fine trees shadow the stream and some 
of them lean far over and dip their 
branches. The opposite bank is low and 
stretches away in marshy meadows of 
rankly-growing grass and reeds towards 
Salisbury, where can be glimpsed the 
beautiful spire of the cathedral. It was 
a sweet, hazy morning that I was at 
Bemerton and lingered by the Nadar at 
the foot of the rectory lawn. The ring- 
ing of the Salisbury bells came stealing 
softly over tne meadows like a gentle 
benediction from the other world; there 
was a hum of bees in the flowering trees ; 
turtledoves cooed from the marshland 
across the stream, a cuckoo was calling 
far away and many baser birds were 
making the air melodious all about. It 
seemed a perfect place for fine ideals and 
for fragrant thoughts that would sing 
themselves naturally into delicate verse. 

On the rectory grounds were many 
flowers and hedgerows and ornamental 
shrubbery. Graveled walks winded here 
and there through the turf, and on the 
river border were several seats in a 
thatched arbor inviting the loiterer to 
rest and meditate. But the most inter- 
esting feature of the grounds was a med- 
lar tree planted by Herbert himself nearly 
three hundred years ago. It has lopped 
over on the lawn and its gnarled trunk is 
patched with sheets of lead, yet when I 
saw it the tree was as full of green leaves 
and ripening fruit as if it was in its 
prime. 

The particulars of Herbert’s life are 
simple. He was born at Montgomery 
Castle in 1593. As a child he was edu- 
cated at home under the care of his 
mother, but later he went to Westminster 
School and after that to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he became a finished 
classical scholar. Throughout his life he 
was a good musician. He particularly 
enjoyed singing and playing on the lute 


Bemerton—The Rectory 


and viol, and his musical ability, added to 
his other accomplishments, won him a 
high place in academic society. 

At.length Herbert’ was appointed dep- 
uty orator, and the divinity studies, which 
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had deeply interested him in his later 
university life, were dropped. The new 
position brought him into relations with 
the court and the king’s ministers, and 
there seemed for a while a possibility of 





Bemerton—The Church 


his becoming a professional courtier and 
securing high preferment in the service 
of the state. But the death of the king 
and of two of Herbert’s chief patrons put 
a different face on his prospects and led 
him once more to consider his early in- 
clinations toward the church. Shortly 
afterward, with some hesitation, he ac- 
cepted the duties connected with a preb- 
end in Huntingdonshire which had been 
offered him. 

Herbert married in 1628, and two years 
later was presented the living at Bemer- 
ton. Its quiet retirement was in entire 
accord with his poetic nature, and his 
life at Bemerton was characterized by 
saintlike devotion to the duties of his 
office. He still practiced music in his 





leisure, and twice a week he walked to 
Salisbury to attend service in the cathe- 
dral. During his pastorate he repaired 
the church and rebuilt the parsonage. 
Friends contributed to the expense, but 
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he spent £200 from his own resources—a 
sum not large, he says; still, “‘to me that 
have nothing, yet is very much.” His 


death occurred after an incumbency of 
less than three years, and he was buried 


beneath the altar of the little church. 

It is not merely the fact that at Bemer- 
ton Herbert died and is buried that makes 
the village a Mecca of pilgrimage to 
lovers of his verse from all the world 
over. The place is notable also because 
here, in the last three years of his life, 
Herbert wrote the series of sacred poems 
that has won for him the affection of all 
succeeding generations. 

None of the poetic work by which Her- 
bert is remembered was published until 
after his death. It was then brought out 
by a friend to whom he had assigned his 
verses. The volume was entitled, The 
Temple: Sacred Poems and Private Eiac- 
ulations. At first it was printed simply 
for circulation among Herbert’s friends, 
but the poet had voiced feelings that ap- 
pealed to a wide audience, and it was ap- 
parent at once that its circulation ought 
not to be confined to so narrow a circle. 
A new edition was soon prepared for the 
general public, and to people of sensi- 
tiveness and refinement this little collec- 
tion of poems by George Herbert contin- 
ues one of the golden books of the world 
to this day. 


Modern Pilgrims at Bemerton 


In 1896 members of The Congregationalist’s 
Pilgrimage to England and Holland paused at 
Bemerton and held services in the quaint 
little church. From Miss Dyer’s letter in the 
Pilgrimage Book, we make this extract: 


As we wandered from room to room 
and then passed through the drawing- 
room window into the peaceful rectory 
gardens beyond, wherein stands the med- 
lar tree which tradition says was planted 
by this parish priest and poet, the place 
seemed filled with his presence. Day by 
day, during his brief but wonderful in- 
cumbency, he gathered the people from 
their tasks for worship, and the same bell, 
one of the uncommon kind known as Al- 
phabet bells, that called plowman and 
servant to the house of God, still hangs 
in the small bell tower. 
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The Social Settlement Movement After Sixteen Years 


How the Toynbee Idea Has Taken Root and Borne Fruit on Both Sides the Atlantic 


_ BY RoBert A. Woops, HEAD OF THE SouTH END Hovusk, Boston 


A group of 
young univer- 
sity men in 
Holland, some 
of whom had 
visited Toynbee 
Hall when they 
were in London, 
established a 
few years ago 
a Society for 
“Toynbee 
Work” in their 
own country. 
Last summer 
in Paris a 
distinguished 
French sociologist was found who showed 
no signs of recognition at the mention of 
social settlements in American cities; but 
when for the sake of definiteness Hull 
House was referred to, the savant re- 
sponded eagerly that of course he had 
often heard of ‘‘the Hull Houses.’”’ These 
things suggest the shifting of interest 
from the idea and motive of a colony of 
young apostles of better things going to 
live amid the city’s greatest need, to spe- 
cific enterprises which have been able to 
show a degree of downright achievement. 

So strong has the tendency become 
among settlement residents themselves 
to fix their gaze on results and to disal- 
low tributes to their devotion that Canon 
Barnett, in the last report of Toynbee 
Hall, urges that ‘‘there is a distinct loss 
to acommunity when its members do not 
own up to their best qualities.” It is 
this tendency in large part which led Dr. 
Fairbairn, in an address in the interest of 
Mansfield House, to say that much of the 
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Toynbee Hall, London 


high enthusiasm for social reform which 
existed some years ago at Oxford has 
passedaway. The first ardent expression 
of motives has certainly passed away, be- 
cause its immediate end has been gained 
and also because the extreme pressure of 
distress is by no means so great. But 
Canon Barnett, and all who have watched 
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Arnold Toynbee 


the growth of settlements in England 
and America, would insist that there is a 
stronger and sounder devotion to the set- 
tlement cause than at any time during 
the sixteen years since Toynbee Hall was 
established. 

Next after the peculiar quality of feel- 
ing which identifies all settlement activity 
on both sides of the water, the thing that 
most impresses one who goes on journeys 
of comparison is the marked individual 
character of each of the settlements. 
This is partly on account of the variety 
of environment amid which the different 





houses are located; and it is a cardinal 
point in settlement doctrine that the resi- 
dent must be to his neighborhood as 
Froebel to the child, whom he besought 
to teach him. But quite as strong an in- 
fluence toward uniqueness among the dif- 
ferent settlements is the fresh and vital 
personality which is usually characteris- 
tic of settlement corps, set free in a field 
affording great variety and novelty of ex- 
perience, where there are almost no tra. 
ditions and every day is a new day. 

Settlements have grown along two main 
lines—institutional development and per- 
sonal influence. A glance at the needs 
of any poor and crowded eity district al- 
ways makes it clear that there must be 
organized facilities for recreation and 
enlightenment to make good so far as 
possible the physical and moral evils of 
tenement house existence. Where such 
facilities could not be secured through 
progressive municipal action or by induc. 
ing publie-spirited citizens to take special 
voluntary action, settlement houses have 
themselves become the centers of a group 
of such organized agencies of charity, of 
education, of ‘‘philanthropy and five per 
cent.” as the needs of the neighborhood 
urgently indicated. 

It is more distinctive of the settle 
ment, however, to rely upon leavening 
influence in the local community as it 
stands, rather than upon the creation of 
new organizations and institutions. The 
entrance of the settlement worker upon 
equal terms with his neighbors into the 
ordinary channels of local affairs, politi- 
cal, industrial, recreative, educational, 
religious ; his abiding and ever-growing 
interest in what is socially indigenous to 
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New Residence, Mansfield House, London 


the soil; his becoming ‘not so much the 
philanthropist and reformer as the good 
neighbor and good citizen—this consti- 
tutes at once the originality and the in- 
vincible power of the settlement scheme. 

The fact that Toynbee Hall was the 
first settlement has been enough to make 
it serve as the typical one in the public 
mind, but it can also hold the priority in 
the number and variety of university 
men whom it has attracted to its service 
and in the high standard of good taste 
and enlightened devotion which it has 
set for itself and imparted directly or in- 
directly in greater or less degree to all 
other settlements. It has been the con- 
tribution of Canon Barnett to make the 
service of the poor interesting and ro- 
mantic. He brought to pass the idea of 
having university men living as neigh- 
bors to working people. He originated 
or successfully developed those unique 
efforts in the way of imparting the finest 
results of culture to the common people 
which are especially associated with sét- 
tlement work wherever it is found. In 
these ways Toynbee Hall, as pioneer, has 
probably contributed to the world more 
than the total value of the work of all 
other settlements combined. 

So far as its local program is concerned, 
Toynbee Hall has not neglected the stren- 
uous side, as the Whitechapel patrol of 
some years ago clearly indicated. The 
settlement has been represented now for 
a period of years by one delegate to the 
London County Council and two to the 
London School Board. The Whitechapel 
Free Library resulted from a_ political 
canvass conducted by the residents. The 
Whitechapel Free Art Exhibition, which 
is one of the most characteristic Toyn- 
bee enterprises, has crystallized into the 
beautiful Whitechapel Art Museum. One 
of the most successful adjuncts to the 
large university extension work done at 
Toynbee Hall is the Toynbee Travelers’ 
Club, under whose auspices one or two 
parties are taken every year at very low 


rates under enlightened leadership over 
one or another of the most interesting 
routes of continental travel. Beside the 
elevation of tone brought to the neigh- 
borhood by the presence of Toynbee Hall, 
its residents and visitors and two groups 
of young clerks living in buildings espe- 
cially designed for their use, a considera- 
ble improvement has been brought about 
by the erection of several blocks of model 
tenement houses. 

There are a number of excellent rea- 
sons for the unsectarian policy of Toyn- 
bee Hall. The settlement was a develop- 
ment out of church work, and the church 
next door adequately meets the needs of 
its constituency. Whitechapel includes 


the London Ghetto, and it would have 
been very difficult to exert any sort of 
influence among the thousands of poor 
and ignorant Jewish refugees if the set- 
tlement itself had aroused their religious 
prejudices. 


Moreover, it has been possi- 
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ble for Toynbee Hall to attract to its serv- 
ice men of all sorts, including many who 
would have hesitated long before joining 
the active staff of a church settlement. 

This much being said, however, it isa 
source of great satisfaction that at the 
Oxford House, which is under High 
Church influences, and at Mansfield 
House, which had its origin in the Con- 
gregational theological training college 
at Oxford, definite religious effort takes 
its normal place in the settlement scheme. 
In the neighborhoods cared for by these 
two settlements the conditions are very 
different from those in Whitechapel. The 
work of the churches greatly needed re- 
enforcement, and there was no large 
element of the population to be thrown 
into an attitude of unyielding hostility 
by missionary activity. Bothsettlements 
have drawn for their workers almost ex- 
clusively upon the loyalty of members of 
a single communion, so that there has 
been no danger of schism in the settle- 
ment body itself. 

There has been an interesting contrast 
between these two settlements in their 
religious work. The Oxford House has 
undertaken to combat the old secularism 
of the working classes in England, which 
was acquired from Charles Bradlaugh 
with his gospel of individualism and 
atheism. During the summer open-air 
meetings have been conducted in the 
parks, and during the winter there have 
been large Sunday evening gatherings in 
University Hall, located near the Ox- 
ford House in Bethnal Green. At these 
meetings the talk has been mainly along 
the somewhat conventional line of apolo- 
getics in rebuttal of all that secularist 
orators might say about difficulties in 
the Bible narrative. There cannot be 
any question that this sort of work has 
brought good results, but these results 
have come rather from the cheery, cour- 
ageous faith of the Oxford House men 
than from their argumentative strategy. 

At Mansfield House the method has 
been much wiser and vastly more sugges- 
tive. The Mansfield House Sunday after- 
noon meeting is, for this day of the world, 
the most realistic and stimulating popu- 
lar religious service which I have ever 
attended. Here, instead of combating, 
and so galvanizing into life, a moribund 
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Browning Hall Settlement, Walworth, Surrey, London 
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secularism, the new and rising social 
hopes of the people are caught up and 
lifted to their true interpretation by en- 
forcing some of the neglected but vital 
human motives of the gospel. 

At both of these settlements a large 
and increasing amount of work is done 
in the way of the organization of charity, 
the direction of school board education, 
the management of clubs for men and 
boys. At Mansfield House an active in- 
terest is taken in the labor movement and 
in politics. Keir Hardy, the most high- 
minded but also the most uncompromising 
of the English labor leaders, was sent to 
Parliament some years ago through the 
efforts of the Mansfield 
House men. The Oxford 
House, a year or two ago, 
lost the head who brought 
the settlement to its great- 
est success, Rev. A. F. Win- 
nington Ingram, who is now 
bishop suffragan of Stepney, 
having direction of the en- 
tire work of the Established 
Church in East London. 
Mansfield House continues 
under the direction of Mr. 
Percy Alden, who seems to 
do two men’s work with 
considerably less than one 
man’s allotment of physical 
strength. 

Two of the most interest- 
ing recent developments of 
settlement enterprise in 
London have been in con- 
nection. with the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement in the 
Tottenham Court Road dis- 
trict, not far from the Brit- 
ish Museum, and the Rob- 
ert Browning Settlement in 
South London, within ten 
or fifteen minutes’ walk of 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 
Passmore Edwards House is 
named after a well-known 
London philanthropist, who 
is somewhat unduly fond of 
ticketing his benefactions. 
The settlement is, however, 
an excellently conducted one, the lead- 
ers being men who have had long experi- 
ence at Toynbee Hall. The undertaking 
looks for its chief inspiration to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who was the founder of 
it and is particularly interested in the 
part of its work which has to do with 
popularizing the results of the advanced 
criticism of the Bible as indicated in 
David Grieve. The Robert Browning 
Settlement has its headquarters in the 
old Congregational chapel where Brown- 
ing was baptized and attended service 
during his boyhood. The warden of the 
settlement is Rev. F. Herbert Stead, a 
brother of Mr. W. T. Stead, who throws 
into its work the characteristic progress- 
ive enthusiasm of hisfamily. Mr. Stead’s 
plan is to have a colony of homes scattered 
through the neighborhood, and in this he 
is carrying settlement logic to a sound con- 
clusion. The church, of course, continues 
in the Congregational fellowship, but the 
staff of workers includes representatives 
of a variety of religious connections. The 
settlement has four representatives on 
the new borough council for that part of 
the metropolis, and there are interesting 
building projects in hand. 


The first American settlement was es- 
tablished by Dr. Stanton Coit in New 
York in 1887. Between that time and 
this, settlements have been established in 
all our large cities from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The term is used with such 
laxity that it is difficult to tell accurately 
how many genuine enterprises of this sort 
there are in the country, but it is safe to 
say that there are about 100, one-fourth 
of them being already sufficiently well 
established to give promise of permanent 
usefulness. 

Dr. Coit called his undertaking a 
Neighborhood Guild, and though, as 
such, it came to no great success, the 








University Settlement House, New York 


conception of the settlement set forth 
in his book, ‘‘ Neighborhood Guilds,’ and 
since worked out to a degree by him 
at Leighton Hall in London, is to my 
mind the most satisfactory that has ever 
been set forth. After Dr. Coit’s removal 
to London, the Neighborhood Guild was 
gathered up in the University Settlement, 
of which Mr. James B. Reynolds has been 
from the first the head worker. It now 
has on Eldridge Street, a little east of 
the Bowery, the finest and best equipped 
building yet erected for settlement pur- 
poses. The settlement has a growing 
force of residents and its work is con- 
stantly exceeding the capacity of the 
house and the strength of the staff. An 
important use of the large hall is that 
which is made of it by the Central Feder- 
ated Union, the official body of delegates 
from the trade unions of New York, 
which formerly held its meetings amid 
very demoralizing surroundings. “Mr. 
Reynolds has taken a leading part in the 
campaigns of the Citizens’ Union, and is 
serving as a member of the Tenement 
House Commission appointed last sum- 
mer by Governor Roosevelt. 

Two years after the opening of the 
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Neighborhood Guild, two settlements 
were established—so nearly at the same 
time that the matter of priority is an am- 
iably mooted question—which have ever 
since stood as striking monuments to 
the public spirit, executive capacity and 
sound sense of the younger generation 
of American women—the College Settle- 
ment in New York and Hull House in 
Chicago. The College Settlement in Riv- 
ington Street has suffered somewhat 
through frequent changes in its leader- 
ship, but this may perhaps only have 
served to keep up the loyalty which col- 
lege women have felt for it. Through 
this loyalty—in addition to the establish- 
ment of two other women’s 
college settlements, one in 
Philadelphia, the other, Den- 
ison House, in Boston—it 
has come about that a large 
proportion of collegiate 
alumne are in spirit settle- 
ment women, and carry this 
motive into their home life 
and into their work. For 
the inculcation of this spirit 
the most influential personal 
force has been that exerted 
by Miss Vida Scudder, who 
has resided from time to 
time at each of these settle- 
ments, and has constantly 
been setting forth their mo- 
tive with deep intensity and 
insight. 

These three college settle- 
ments each have a force of 
from eight to twelve resi- 
dents, a nucleus of the group 
remaining from year to year 
and gaining a deep influence 
in the home life and in the 
social affairs of the young 
people in their neighbor- 
hood. In all three cases the 
influence of the settlement 
is of a simple and personal 
nature, and the quiet, per- 
meating influence of their 
work is certainly not the 
less valuable for being the 
less obvious and tangible. 

Hull House stands easily first both for 
achievement and for significance among 
American settlements. It is like Toyn- 
bee Hall in the originality and distinc- 
tion which has characterized every part 
of its work and in solid and abiding 
achievement, while there is determina- 
tion and daring in its work such as is 
rather more characteristic of some of the 
other London settlements than of Toyn- 
bee Hall. 

In its more obvious aspects Hull House 
represents a massing together of practi- 
cally the whole variety of such appliances 
of charity, philanthropy and popular edu- 
cation as are demanded by the needs of a 
large and otherwise neglected immigrant 
neighborhood. The settlement has been 
compelled to build up the whole of this 
fabric, with the exception of a branch 
station of the public library and a small 
bathhouse, both of which are supported 
by the city. Among the specially inter- 
esting developments are a children’s 
building, a co-operative home for working 
women, and a restaurant occupying beau- 
tiful and spacious quarters, with a theater 
on the floor above. Manual training and 
handicraft are emphasized more and 
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Kingsley House, Pittsburg, Pa. 


more, and it is proposed to have at the 
settlement a museum illustrating indus- 
trial processes. 

The deeply impressive thing about Hull 
House, however, is that the finest quality 
of settlement spirit runs through all this 
complicated activity, holding it in solu- 
tion and leaving the remembrance, not of 
an institution, but of personality, in the 
mind of even the 





His district is to a large extent 


Chicago. 
Protestant, and lends itself to such defi- 
nite religious efforts as he is successfully 


carrying on. In these days, when it is 
the most anxious concern of the Protes- 
tant churches that they do not win the 
allegiance of nominally Protestant work- 
ing men, it is a striking fact that a 
prominent teacher in the church should 
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a Congregational church, is now complete, 
but $25,000 is needed for the remainder 
of the building. Considering all the facts, 
subscriptions for this purpose should not 
be limited to Chicago and its suburbs, 
but should come from different parts of 
the country, as recognition of Professor 
Taylor’s great service to the whole de- 
nomination. 

New York and Chicago both have a 
number of promising settlement under- 
takings beside those mentioned. Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Louisville, Omaha, San Francisco and 
other cities all report progress with set- 
tlements that have developed chiefly 
within the past three or four years. 
Kingsley House in Pittsburg was estab- 
lished by Dean Hodges shortly before he 
left his parish in that city for the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge. 
This settlement has just been presented 
with a fine old mansion, admirably situ- 
ated and having three-quarters of an acre 
of ground around it. The Goodrich Set- 
tlement in Cleveland has a beautiful 
building, the gift of Mrs. Samuel Mather, 
and is a growing center of influence in 
that city. Hiram House, also in Cleve- 
land, is the result of a peculiar degree of 
devotion and purpose on the part of its 

head worker, 





casual visitor. 
Hull House has 
come to exercise 
a profound influ- 
ence upon the 
whole life of Chi- 
cago. Asa rally- 
ing center for all 
that in any way 
affects the up- 
lifting and re- 
finement of the 
great mass of 
the people of the 
city it has a 
special pre-emi- 
nence, and no 
stranger who 
cares at all about 
the higher life of the Western metropolis 
neglects to see Hull House. 

It is perhaps the fullest way to sum up 
what Miss Addams has accomplished to 
say that she was able at the beginning to 
draw into the service of Hull House a re- 
markable group of young women, several 
of whom still remain as the nucleus of 
what is without doubt the most resource- 
ful settlement force to be found in either 
country. 

Following soon after these first settle- 
ments came the South End House—orig- 
inally the Andover House, and founded 
by Pres. William J. Tucker—about whose 
work readers of The Congregationalist are 
perhaps sufficiently familiar; Whittier 
House in Jersey City, under the lead of 
Miss Cornelia Bradford; Chicago Com- 
mons, the creation of Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor; the Union Seminary Settlement in 
New York, which has had an encourag- 
ing growth ; and the Nurses’ Settlement, 
also in New York, which under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lillian Wald has a peculiar 
quality of genuineness and inspiration 
about its work. 

No settlement work in: the country de- 
serves more sincere respect than that 
which Professor Taylor, at great cost to 
himself in every way, is carrying on in 
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have sufficient political influence in his 
ward to turn the scales in favor of honest 
candidates, and should be nominated by 
the army of organized labor in Chicago 
as an arbiter in case of strike. Professor 
Taylor is now struggling with the prob- 
lem of the adequate housing of Chicago 
Commons. Part of the new building, in- 
cluding rooms devoted to the services of 
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Chicago Communs (only the central portion bail as yet) 


who in a few 
years has built 
up an important 
enterprise. In 
Buffalo two 
churches have 
established set- 
tlements as cen- 
ters for their 
work of social 
improvement in 
the districts as- 
signed them un 
der the success- 
ful ‘“‘church dis- 
trict’”’ plan. 

It is the opin- 
ion of most sym- 
pathetic observ- 
ers, as well as of settlement workers 
themselves, that, large as the total value 
of the work of all these settlements is in 
reviving the better life of negiccted city 
neighborhoods, their stiil greater contri- 
bution is in the reflex influence which 
they exert upon the educated and pros- 
perous classes in the community. The 
more sensitive social conscience, the re- 
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moval of social barriers, the enlarged idea 
of life as social service, the tendency 
toward a more thorough spirit of democ- 
racy as a vital element in Christian cul- 
ture—these in many people were suggested 
and in all have been re-enforced by the 
object lesson of the settlements. 

It will in all probability be found, also, 
that the settlements have made a definite 
contribution toward practical Christian 
unity, by bringing together Christians of 
every name into enthusiastic joint action 
toward the bringing in of a more Chris- 
tian city. In most 
cases, especially 
in this country, 
the settlement if 
it became a mis- 
sion would at once 
alienate the ma- 
jority of its neigh- 
bors, and thus de- 
feat its specific 
end; but in every 
case _ settlement 
workers are en- 
couraged to co-op- 
erate with local 
church work. The 
American settle- 
ment represents 
in most cases a 
friendly overture 
from Protestant 
Christians to 
Catholic Chris- 
tians, or to a Jew- 
ish population which in many cases 
stands deeply in need of Christian help- 
fulness free from impossible conditions. 
Every consideration of national and so- 
cial welfare demands that unity of feel- 
ing should be created between these sep- 
arated and even 


Denison House, Bcs'on 


Within the past few weeks two inter- 
esting documents have appeared which 
give impressive exhibits of the spread 
and substantial growth of settlement 
work. A fourth edition of the Bibliogra- 
phy of College, Social, University and 
Church Settlements has been prepared 
by Mrs. Caroline Williamson Montgom- 
ery for the College Settlements Associa- 
tion. This is a pamphlet of sixty-eight 
pages and contains admirable résumés of 
the work of all known settlement houses 
throughout the world. Besides Evgland 





and the United States, France, Holland, 
Germany, Japan and India are repre- 
sented. Valuable lists of books and arti- 
cles about settlement work are included, 
and there is a special list of books com- 
piled from suggestions made by fifty ex- 
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ing headway with 
this task. 

One of the inci- 
dental, yet highly 
important, out- 
comes of the 
growth of the set- 
tlement ““move- 
ment” is the fact 
that at these 
centers men and 
women work to- 
gether in a partic- 
ularly normal 
way, with fairness 
and freedom, on 
the Christian 
basis of capacity 
for service as the 
basis for precedence, without regard to 
sex The secret of this is that the settle- 
ment is in the first instance simply an ex- 
tension of the home in its finest concep- 
tion, and offers a field, therefore, in whieh 
the trained and enlightened woman has 
an authority which no one would think of 
questioning. In all of the settlements 
men and women work together. Some 
have only men, or only women, actually 
in residence. At others there is a group 
of men residents and a group of women 
residents, living in different houses. At 
others still, especially where the tradition 
of co-education obtains, men and women 
residents live under the same roof. 
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Roof garden at the Philadelphia Se tlement 





perienced settlement workers as to the 
most useful reading for new recruits. 
The other document is in the shape of a 
preliminary report made in the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of 
the State of New York as to the thirty- 
two settlement houses in that state. In 
addition to the accounts given by the va- 
rious head workers, the report includes 
remarkably interesting statements from 
working men as to the value of settle- 
ment service. The Bibliography of Col- 
lege Settlements may be had by sending 
ten cents to the secretary of the College 
Settlements Association, Miss Mabel 
Gair Curtis, 829 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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The New York State report can doubtless 
be had by addressing the bureau at Al- 
bany. 


Settlements Past and Future 


The character of the life within our set- 
tlements is decidedly changing. When 
first, with the community regarding us 
with wistful pathos much as if we pro- 
posed to plunge into central Africa, a 
few of us took our lives in our hands and 
established our home-center among work- 
ing people, we 
went with a clear 
expectationof 
leaving a good 
many of the com- 
forts and conven- 
tions of life be- 
hind us. We 
wished to do so, 
for that matter; 
we desired to live 
with more sim- 
plicity, and, since 
bad air, over- 
crowding, and 
hard manual labor 
were obviously 
the lot of great 
numbers of our 
brethren, we felt 
an impulse to ac- 
cept these things, 
in decorous and 
mitigated form no 
doubt, as our lot also. Probably we were 
young and sentimental, but such was our 
instinct. We carried it out, a little. 
Quarters were cramped, a good deal of 
housework fell upon us. Well can I re- 
member attempting, feebly enough, to 

clear out the gar- 

bage from a pre- 

ternaturally dirty 

small Philadel- 

phian street with 

my own hands, or 
, rather my own 

dust-pan. I recall 
a charming, deli- 
cate residentin 
the New York set- 
tlement, entering 
the house in an 
exhausted condi- 
tion, and declar- 
ing to a relent- 
less young head- 
worker that she 
could not and 
would not shovel 
any more snow 
out of the back 
yard; and I also 
recall that under 
the influence of sarcastic references to 
the dignity of labor, she went back and 
finished the job. Dishwashing, sweep- 
ing, cleaning, absorbed a considerable 
part of our energy. All this is changed 
now. Residents still do a little of their 
own work, to be sure, but no more physi- 
cal labor is exacted than in many an 
American home; from the point of view 
of comfort and beauty, community life is 
seldom more agreeably ordered than in 
our attractive houses, and it would be 
hard to find anywhere more stimulating 
and entertaining society than a settle- 
ment affords.—Vida D. Scudder, in Den- 
ison House Report for 1900. 
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Many organizations of men and women re- 
quire generations in which to grow sufficiently 
to attract special attention. But youth knows 
no such bounds, and young people’s societies 
must conform to the principle of rapid de- 
velopment. Youth is a moving element in 
the society which celebrates its first twenty 
years this week at Portland and throughout 
the Endeavor world. A review of 
its expansion must always hold this 
in the fore. Its enthusiasms, its in- 
tensity, its promise begin there. 

Figures awe and small beginnings 
are often forgotten in their shadows. 
Still the Y. P. S. C. E. had its day of 
small things. Despising neither it 
nor its own usefulness, the one mem- 
ber has become a part of over three 
anda half millions. It is a far ery 
from W. H. Pennell to the last signer 
of the pledge, the ink of whose auto- 
graph is not yet dry, but it is only 
twenty years in time. The one 
Young People’s Society at Williston, 
whose inception the bronze tablet re- 
produced above commemorates, has 
now 43,620 sisters, and they speak 
nearly every language. 

The organization of few Christian 
institutions or departments of the church is 
better planned than that of thissociety. Start- 
ing with the loeal body, its lines have gone out 
unto all the earth. But these ramifications 
have strengthened the society and made pos- 
sible much that could not have been accom- 
plished without them. In the front of the 
growing host of Endeavorers there has been 
through the years a company of men wholly 
persuaded concerning the idea represented by 
the letters Y. P. S.C. E. The expansion of 
the movement: owes much to them. At the 
beginning—with the grace and insight which 


William Shaw 


Endeavor Men and Milestones 


has always characterized him—Dr. Clark, ably 
seconded by Mrs. Clark, drew about hima cir- 
cle of kindred spirits whose zeal was unmis- 
taken, and who for many years have stood 
within his councils. The founder became 
president of the United Society in 1887. At 
the same time he assumed the chief editorship 
of The Golden Rule, which paper retained 





Williston Church, Portlund, Me. 


that name until] 1897, when it more clearly ex- 
pressed its missionas The Christian Endeavor 
World. 

The first secretary, Rev. S. W. Adriance, 
obliged to .relinquish his‘ work because of 
ill health, was succeeded in 1885 by George M. 
Ward, now president of Rollins College. 
When Mr. Ward retired, John Willis Baer 
was made general secretary in 1890. Mr. Baer 
has given the organization an impetus through 
personal qualities and unremitting labor. The 
treasurer of the U. S. C. E., William Shaw, 
came into active service in 1886, and has di- 





Rer. F. E. Clark, D.D. 


rected the business side of the large publish- 
ing enterprise whith gives itself to the exten- 
sion of Christian Endeavor abroad with fore- 
sight and fidelity. Colaborating. with these 
officials are the trustees of the United Soci- 
ety, men chosen from nearly every branch of 
the church and with due regard to residence. 
After the U.S. C. E. of this country and Can- 
ada, of England, etc., comes a World’s 
Union, now numbering hundreds of 
members. It held its first annual 
meeting at Washington in 1886. The 
United Society for India, Burmah 
and Ceylon was formed in 1897. It is 
to this field that Rev. F. S. Hatch, 
late Congregational pastor at Mon- 
‘on, Mass., sails Feb. 12, as its first 
secretary. 

The annual and quarterly conven- 
tions of the various “unions” have 
served to attach the membership to 
an intelligent idea of obligation and 
how best to meet its calls. The in- 
ternational gatherings, beginning with 
* Philadelphia, ’85,’”’ have had great 
educational and patriotic value, mov- 
ing large companies of young people 
across many states, and once over the 
rational border, for the exchange of 
fellowship and Christian experience. The 
United Society, augmented by its own litera- 
ture, has not been an arbitrary power, 
but an auxiliary. It has energized the local 
machinery. Without it less far-reaching 
good could have been accomplished. Against 
the protest that Christian Endeavor is all 
* machine,” it will be recognized that the or- 
ganization could not have developed to any 
great extent without it. Much as in Ezekiel’s 
vision of the wheels, so with these wheels has 
gone the Spirit. 

The “‘ Young People’s” is not the only So- 
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ciety of Christian Endeavor. Numerous 
grades for different ages and degrees of Chris- 
tian experience and divisions for men and 
women in various employments or in peculiar 
environment, have come into its company. 
They bring the total of societies up to 60,770. 
For three years the Y. P.S. stood alone; then 
appeared the Juniors, organized into the first 
group by Rev. J. W. Cowan, Tabor, Io. Later 
Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Worcester, Mass., intro- 
duced the Intermediate Society. The Senior, 
for older Christians, followed. In 1893 a 
Mothers’ Society was organized in Topeka, 
Kan. At Woods Holl in Massachusetts the 
first Floating C. E. Society was formed in 
1890. The spread of this endeavor through 
the United States navy largely results from 
the earnestness of Miss A. P. Jones of near-by 
Falmouth. The Seamen’s Home at Nagasaki, 
Japan, is maintained as part of this work. 
In the Spanish-American war this division 
of the movement became conspicuous through 
its representatives upon the ill-fated Maine, 
where three Endeavorers lost their lives. A 
fitting memorial, designed by Miss Jones, has 
recently been placed in the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery in honor of the sacrifice of 
Carlton Jencks. 

With these larger divisions are the societies 
in colleges, hospitals, prisons, at life-saving 
stations, in the army, for parents, for railread 
and street-car men, commercial travelers, etc. 
At San Francisco, in 1897, the legion for tenth 
givers was projected and now numbers 17,706 
members. The same convention saw the in- 
auguration of the “Comrades of the Quiet 
Hour,” having a present enrollment of 22,794. 
Recently President Clark has urged the wider 
recognition of the honorary membership. 
Those who have passed off the stage as lead- 
ers usually retain their deep interest in the 
life of the local society and are often bound 
together for further stimulus and work in 
“veteran” organizations. Such an associa- 
tion has lately been formed in Massachusetts, 
with Rev. Lawrcnce Phelps, the first presi- 
dent of the state union, at its head. 

In the maze of organizations there is no 
purpose to forget the original aim, “ For 
Christ and the Church.”” To the church mem- 
bership itself the society has given over a mil- 
lion and a half from its ranks. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been raised by the 
young people for missionary objects and un- 
counted thousands have gone from their treas- 
uries in support of the home churches. Nor 
have these gifts scattered wide of the mark of 
good, for with system and intelligence the so- 
cieties have contributed to their own denomi- 
national boards. 

The world aspects of Christian Endeavor 
are due in no small degree to the three round- 
the-earth trips of President Clark. In 1887 
and again in 1890 he visited England and Scot- 
land, the latter tour being in company with 
Drs. Nehemiah Boynton, J. L. Hill and C. A. 
Dickinson. After the New York convention 
in 1892 the first world t:ip began; the second 
was in 1896, and the third just before the 
London gathering in 1900. The result of these 
tours is seen in the practically unbroken chain 
which unites the young people of Christendom. 
Delegates have been present at annual con- 
ventions from many lands, making them inter- 
racial and decreasing distances because of 
personal touch, and thus aiding in the unifica- 
tion of the world. In these lands Christian 
Endeavor has made conspicuous friends. Such 
names as F. B. Meyer, Andrew Murray, Ta- 
suké Harada, G. H. Krokorian, Charles ‘E. 
Greig, Count Bernstorff indicate the scope 
and practical force of the society abroad. 
Testimony to its good offices is brought by 
missionaries in every quarter of the globe and 
from United States ministers and consuls in 
many nations. 

With such an organized host, and with such 
important results already attained, the great- 
est movement for young people in the nine- 
teenth century celebrates its twentieth anni- 
versary and enters upon the twentieth cen- 


tury. It will profit by its mistakes and be 
encouraged by its successes. w.P.L 





Laymen’s Successful Bible 
Classes 


IV. MR. EARLE’S AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON 


The men’s Bible class in Tremont Temple 
taught by Mr. E. B. Earle is perhaps the larg- 
est Sunday school class in New England. It 
began five years ago with six young men and 
has increased to a membership of 200, with a 
usual attendance of over 100. The presence 
of these men, whose ages vary from eighteen 
to fifty, at the close of the morning preaching 
service is abundant evidence of their interest 
in the day’s lesson, in their leader and in one 
another. The location of Tremont Temple, so 
near the business heart of Boston, and the 
inevitably changing character of its neighbor- 
hood, would seem to argue for smaller rather 
than larger attendance of suburban members. 
But these very conditions incite the earnest 
to greater activity and each member works all 
the harder to create sympathy and sustain 
interest. Individual effort is an indispensa- 
ble part of the success of Mr. Earle’s elass, 
which is a completely organized body within 
the church, with officers and working com- 
mittees, each appointed to its duty and all 
laboring together. A class banquet is the 
chief social event of the year and is an- 
ticipated by the entire membership. The 
teacher presides over the toasts and the pre- 
vailing good fellowship strengthens the unity 
of the organization. 

Gilbert Hall is the classroom. An orchestra 
of six pieces adds attractiveness to the musical 
part of the service. In addition tothe Sunday 
lesson study, class prayer meetings are held 
twice a month. These simply conducted serv- 
ices deepen the spiritual feeling and it gains 
expression in the number of public professions. 
During last year twelve class members united 
with the church and the number is greater or 
less each year. A spirit of friendliness and 
personal interest is manifest in all the class 
meetings, and many strangers, first drifting 
into the church, then finding themselves in 
the class, meet with the cordial reception that 
brings them to closer membership. 

The affairs of the class are in the care 
of officers and committees. Of the six com- 
mittees, reception, visiting, strangers, devo- 
tional, music, ushers, the last, comprising 
three or four members, has its place at the 
door of the hall each Sunday and cordially 
greets each arrival, whether a regular attend- 
ant or visitor. A lookout committee takes the 
names of~all'‘strangers*and during the week 
calls upon them to bid them welcome another 
Sunday. An additional committee of six or 
seven works outside inviting young men to 
the class. 

The custom of “calling week ” has been es- 
tablished to bring all the members into closer 
personal relations. Once or twice during the 
year a week is set apart in which all the men 
call upon one another. Because Tremont 
Temple is of the Baptist denomination does 
not imply that strictly sectarian efforts are 
put forth, for the class works with singleness 
of purpose to make a Sunday service first at- 
tractive, then helpful. The faithfulness and 
earnest zeal of the teacher are most potent 
in keeping the class together, but the various 
efforts exercised indicate the keen interest of 
each individual member. 

In presenting his lesson Mr. Earle uses the 
International system and confines his teach- 
ings wholly to the subject in hand. He makes 
free use of the blackboard to illustrate and 
takes up the lesson section by section, giving 
his points in straightforward fashion. The 
class recognizes that with him it is the lesson 
first, last and all the time. He gives from 
seven to eight hours to study each week and 
his power of application is quickly discerned. 
The class knows he is a busy and success- 
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ful business man, and that his preparation 
for Sunday teaching represents voluntary 
and willing service. His devotion inspires 
their own and his earnestness is the example 
of their well-doing. K. E. M. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 10-16. If Christ Should Come 
Tomorrow. 1 Thess. 5: 1, 2, 4-8. 

Upon the man living by the ideals of Christ 
no great additional incentive towards right 
conduct is brought to bear by the thought of 
the speedy coming of Christ. The man may 
cherish it as a delightful possibility ; he may 
read with keen appreciation the classic poems 
in which Mrs. Havergal and other devotional 
writers have pictured the event, and he will 
quite likely respond to any fellow-Christian 
who may have set the date for the event, as 
did the genial Scotch minister to some of the 
Second Adventists of his day: “‘I don’t expect 
him just as soon as you do, but I shall be 
just as glad to see him.” 


But most of us worship and serve a present 
Lord and Master. The great fact for us is 
not that Christ is coming in bodily form some- 
time, though we do not deny this, but that he 
has been here once and given to the world its 
highest ideals of righteous living, right motive 
and inspiration to the failing heart of man 
and introduced new redemptive forces by vir- 
tue of which we are what we are today. And 
another great fact in our experience is the 
ability to discern the present Christ in every 
movement of his spirit upon the life of hu- 
manity, in every effort to improve society, in 
every impulse of the heart after higher things. 

And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 


And every thought of holiness 
Is His, and His alone. 


You have noticed how a great audience which 
may have been idling its time away is hushed 
into intense silence and keyed to the high- 
est pitch of expectancy by some intimation, 
which spreads like lightning through the au- 
dience, that the great orator is at hand. Some 
such change would certainly come over the 
surface of our fevered modern life if the great 
expectancy took possession of men’s hearts 
everywhere that the Lord was at hand. If 
we absolutely knew that he was coming today, 
or even tomorrow, would we not be kinder to 
our own, draw back more quickly from the 
deed that has the savor of dishonor and un- 
faithfulness about it;-would not the clamor 
upon the boards of trade grow less noisy and 
competitive ; would not the artifices and shams 
of social intercourse be cast one side; would 
not long ranks of men drawn up in battle 
array grow sober and tender as they reflected 
that every future act of warfare must be done 
in the visible presence of the great Peace- 
maker ? 





There was once a monk extremely fond of 
playing ball, and when some of his less mus- 
cular, but perhaps not less heavenly minded, 
associates took him to task for his interest in 
a purely human pleasure and asked what he 
would do if Christ should come and find him 
playing ball, he replied: “I would play ball 
the best I knew how.” Better than idle gaz- 
ing up into heaven, better than frequent com- 
putation on the basis of certain figures in 
Daniel and Revelation, better than the pur- 
pose to put on some exceptional behavior as a 
garment in which to welcome the heavenly 
Guest, is the constant purpose and effort to do 
the thing given us to doin the best possible 
way, as an artist paints a picture, as Christ 
himself lived and wrought in his humble home 
in Nazareth. In this way we shall be true 
followers of the great apostle who said: 
,* Whether present or absent, we make it our 
aim to be well pleasing to him.” 
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The Purification 


“The Lord shall suddenly come to His Temple.”—alachi. 


Have you not seen some cheerless day, 
When woods are bare, and breezes chill, 
And rain clouds blot the noontide ray, 
And sudden floods have swollen the rill, 
Within some silent coppice, white as snow 
Amid the last year’s leaves, a single floweret blow? 


There where the sallow turf can find, 

Beneath the pine trees’ spreading bough, 
A shelter from the biting wind, 

The little floweret rears its brow, , 
And in tts glossy leaf, and heart of gold 

Seems at one bound the spring’s full glory to unfold. 


So, when the darkest day had come 
To Salem in ber captive state, 
Once pure religion’s hallowed home, 
Where kings and seers triumphant sate, 
In fallen Sion’s desecrated fane, 
Appeared the Promised Child that should her ransom gain. 


All to the world unknown that day 
The Son of Man, and yet the Lord, 
On His sweet Mother's bosom lay, 
As in her heart His name was stored, 
Yet as to that great altar He drew near, 
The winter of the world was changed to summer cheer. 


Without might sound the clash of war, 
The wrangling of the learned crowd, 
The din of luxury’s gilded car, 
And weeping low or laughter loud, 
While no one guessed those earthly walls were riven, 
As the great temple arch had opened into heaven. ) 


None but the Mother's wakeful heart, 
And Saints, who rapt in praise and prayer, 
Within that temple dwelt apart, 
Knew that the Judge of all was there, 
Saw the drawn sword, yet saw salvation near, 
And at the door of Death stood waiting without fear. 






Written for The Congregationalist by 
EPIPHANIUS WILSON 
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A Year at 


Northfield Without 
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D. L. Moody 


rp and “a man’s a man for a’ 








What will Northfield be without D. L. 
Moody, was the question on every lip a year 
ago. Who will take up the work that he has 
laid aside? Many looked, if not for a failure, 
for a diminution of interest, a falling off in 
receipts. The year has closed, and a visit to 
that shrine which will be to Christian pilgrims 
through the ages a Jerusalem will prove the 
prophecy of Mr. Moody to be true when he 
wrote toafriend: ‘My school work will not 
tell much until the century closes, but when I 
am gone I shall leave some grand men and 
women behind. Yours until the day dawn, 
D. L. Moody.” 

‘“* Did you ever see your father discouraged ?” 
was the question put not long ago to his son, 
on whom the mantle of the great evangelist 
has fallen. “No,” was the reply. ‘I have 
seen him bearing heavy burdens, but he never 
lost faith, or lost heart.” Faith in God and 
his fellowmen carried him 
through every emergency. 
He believed the promise, 
“*T will never leave thee or 
forsake thee.” 

The year has ended; its 
record is one of advance 
and prosperity. Never so 
many students, both at 
Northfield and Mt. Hermon, 
never so great a demand 
from the great, hungry 
world for education on those 
fair hillsides as now, never 
warmer or stancher friends. 
The principal of Northfield 
Seminary declared in her 
report that the institution 
had never had a better year 
than the last one, spiritu- 
ally, intellectually, physic- 
ally and financially. The 
trustees of these institutions 

are enthusiastic, unwaver- 
ing in their devotion to 
the work to which the royal 
founder gave his life. Will- 
ing hearts and hands have 
pressed forward, eager to 
take their share of the great 
work. Sucha wave of 
loyalty has swept over the 
schools as was never known 
before. 
Mr. Moody in his lifetime 

was loved as a father or a 


brother. Driving across the meadows to Mt. 
Hermon one day, he met a lad walking, evi- 
dently homeward. It was enough to see that 
lonely boy plodding along in the dust. He 
learned that the lad was compelled to leave 
Mt. Hermon because of poverty. Taken into 
the carriage, he was carried back, and he be- 
came his foster father and gave him courage 
to fight it through. 

When Mt. Hermon School was started ina 
farmhouse, May 4, 1881, it began with only a 
handful of boys whose ages ranged from eight 
to fourteen. Today the number is 450 and the 
average age twenty years and four months. 
No one is admitted under sixteen and no one 
free. Each pupil pays $50 toward board and 
tuition, which is $100 a year, only half the 
actual cost. At this low price every student 
is placed on an equal footing. There is no 
distinction on the score of wealth or poverty, 


that.” By a new plan the 
school is continued the year 
round, being divided into 
three terms of sixteen weeks 
each, so in winter a student 
is at liberty to teach school, 
in summer to do any kind 
of work, thus giving an op- 
portunity to earn quite a 
sum, entering a class where 
he left off. He is called to 
serve on an average two 
hours a day in manual labor 
or in the houses or halls as 
a part of his education. 
The superb $40,000 granite 
chapel, which Mr. Moody’s 
friends.on both sides the 
Atlantic gave to him to sig- 
nalize his sixtieth birthday, 
is a landmark for the whole 
region round about. Noon 
services are held here daily, 
to which all the students 
come. Rey. C. I. Scofield, 
D.D., preaches once a 
month, and others on the 
intervening Sabbaths. The 
Bible classes under Mr. 
James McConaughy are a 
special feature. 

The religious life of the students is of the 
Moody type, joyous, sincere, earnest. The 
graduates, with very few exceptions, justify 
the testimony of a leading college president 
given recently, “No other students who come 
to. us are so satisfactory as those who come 
from Mt. Hermon. We have come to expect 
of a Hermon man that he will be an honor 
man in scholarship and a leader in righteous- 
ness.” These young men and women are 
mighty factors in everyday life, in civic right- 
eousness, in the lay work of the church, in 
mission and Sabbath school, going out to sing 
and preach the gospel both in city and country 
and in foreign mission fields. The graduates of 
these schools stand for these principles which 
Mr. Moody held with intense conviction. 

1. Education, without the Spirit of Christ, 
only puts a tool in a man’s hands that may 
vastly increase his influence for evil. 
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2, Hand work should go side by side with 
head work as developing a noble character. 

3. The central book in every man’s educa- 
tion should be the Bible. 

4. No student should receive financial aid 
without doing all in his power to aid himself. 


Upon Mr. William R. Moody is laid a great 
task, and by his modesty, his executive ability, 
good judgment, his simple, earnest, spiritual 
life, he is commending himself to the public. 
An effort will be made to mark the anniver- 
sary of Mr. Moody’s birthday, Feb. 5, by rais- 
ing an endowment fund of $1,000,000 for the 
three schools—Northfield, Mt. Hermon and 
Chicago. The whole country may properly 
take part in this movement, not merely as a 
memorial to Mr. Moody, but for the sake of 
the results in character and citizenship which 
will inevitably accrue to the nation. 

The special need at present at Mt. Hermon is 
a new dining hall and a dormitory to hold 200 
students or more. The plant, land, buildings 
and equipment are worth over $450,000 and are 
free from debt, and at Northfield Seminary 
the plant is worth over $376,000. Since 1879, 
2,830 students have passed through North- 
field Seminary and last year about three 
hundred applicants were refused for lack of 
room. The seminary is intended for girls of 
small means, earnest, ambitious and of good 
ability, who can neither secure good privileges 
where they live, or afford to attend ordi- 
nary boarding-schools. Orphans, fatherless or 
motherless, farmers’ daughters, daughters of 
mechanics, missionaries or ministers with 
small salaries, they must have aid or their 
noble desires be thwarted. Last summer 113 
worked at Northfield to earn money to meet 
incidental expenses, their vacation being spent 
in the kitchen, dining-room or laundry. There 
ought speedily to be erected a music hall, a 
scientific hall and an administration building, 
while money is also greatly needed for house 
furniture and a library fund. 

In addition to these schools the training 
school under the direction of Rev. C. I. Seo- 
field, D. D., offers courses in music, child study, 
hygiene, sewing and domestic science and 
first aid in emergency. Ss. B. B. 





Chicago and the Interior 


Anti-vice Measures 

The problem of dealing with vice in large 
cities was the question before the Congrega- 
tional Club, Jan. 21. There were four speak- 
ers, all laymen. Mr. S. S. Rogers, the busi- 
ness manager of the Daily News, said that 
50,000 men who want vice protected, and are 
intensely in earnest, will count for more than 
four times the number who desire it sup- 
pressed, but are somewhat indifferent; Mr. 
William Kent, ex-alderman and prominent in 
the work of the Citizens’ League, did not hesi- 
tate to charge the mayor with the responsi- 
bility for the collusion with crime on the 
part of the police. Mr. C. S. Deneen, state’s 
attorney the last four years, and very effi- 
cient in his office, startled those present by 
showing from figures that arrests for crime 
are more numerous in Chicago than in Lon- 
don, Paris or New York. Ninety per cent. of 
all the arrests in Chicago come, he asserted, 
from the slums of the city. He paid a warm 
tribute to the spirit and self-sacrifice of those 
who are carrying the settlement work in the 
city. Incidentally, although a Methodist, he 
took high Calvinistic ground as to the innate 
depravity with which children come into the 
world and the certainty that if left to them- 
selves in unfavorable surroundings they will 
develop into criminals. Mr. A. B. Farwell, 
who has been at the head of the Law and Or- 
der League in Hyde Park many years, and 
through whose energy saloons have been kept 
cut of the prohibition district established by 
the village before it was annexed to the city, 
said that in his judgment the only cure for 
vice is the grace of God in Jesus Christ. Law 
must be enforced, but permanent cures are 
not wrought till after conversion. 
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The laymen took advantage of their oppor- 
tunity to tell the ministers that it is their busi- 
ness to preach against violation of the law 
and to lead their people in their efforts to sup- 
press vice. Yet after all that was said it was 
clear that those most familiar with efforts to 
suppress vice in Chicago are least confident of 
their ability to suppress it. Dr. James W. 
Fifield was chosen president of the club. It 
was never more prosperous nor were its meet- 
ings ever better attended. 


The New Evangelism 

Under the conviction that the church is un- 
able to meet the social wants of the times, 
that it lacks what is called the “social con- 
science,” and assuming, as needing no proof, 
that “our social, commercial and industrial 
life is immoral,” a “social apostolate” has 
been formed under the leadership of Prof. 
George D. Herron, whose purpose it is to in- 
augurate in Chicago and to propagate else- 
where, as opportunity is given, a social cru- 
sade against capitalism and in the interests of 
socialism. The headquarters are at 609 Ash- 
land Block, Chicago, and Mr. F. H. Went- 
worth is secretary. The crusade began Jan. 6, 
with a lecture by Professor Herron in Central 
Music Hall, the first of a course of twelve on 
the economics of the kingdom of heaven. 
Among the titles of these lectures are The So- 
cialist Disclosure of the Spiritual Sources, 
The Recovery of Jesus from Christianity. 
Professor Herron says, “The church has lost 
its authoritative power, lost it beyond recall,” 
that “the most vital spiritual life of Europe 
is in the Catholic Church,” that ‘in both Eng- 
land and America Protestantism is now a per- 
formance, and has ceased to be a faith.” 

Without at all denying the earnestness of 
Professor Herron, or the sincerity of his con- 
secration to the proclamation of a great idea, 
or his rare powers of rhetorical statement, it 
is not probable that many thoughtful men 
will permit his assertions as to degeneracy of 
the church to go unchallenged, or accept his 
interpretation of the gospels, or his diagnosis 
of the present condition of society. Neverthe- 
less, he will secure a respectful hearing, and 
through his exaggerations will undoubtedly 
provoke many Christian people to good works. 
Asa matter of fact, the churches of Chicago 
were never reaching more people than now, 
and, through what are called the smaller 
churches, were never reaching more of the 
working people. When 2,000 people crowd 
into a mission chapel to attend the funeral of 
a capitalist, like the late Mr. Armour, and a 
far larger number stand outside in the snow 
and rain, unable to obtain entrance, it does 
not look as if the tension between capital 
and labor were quite as severe as Dr. Herron 
asserts. 


Plymouth Church 

Plymouth Church, Jan. 23, extended a call 
to Rev. Joseph Anthony Milburn, pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., which it is understood he will accept. 
He will enter upon his work about April 1. 
He is an Englishman by birth but has been 
educated in this country. Having completed 
his studies for the law, he entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary, where he graduated. 
His first charge was over the First Presby- 
terian Church, Fond du Lac, Wis., whence 
after three years of service he was called to In- 
dianapolis, where he has labored for eleven 
years. He is about forty years old. 


Congress of Religions 

The second annual Mid-continent Congress 
of Religions has this week been in session at 
the Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Rondthaler, pastor. It is made 
up of representatives of various denomina- 
tions, including independents, disciples of 
ethical culture, students of sociology and a 
goodly sprinkling of those whose orthodoxy 
in theology is unquestioned. The address of 
welcome was by Dr. Rondthaler. Other speak- 
ers were Dr. Frank Crane, Methodist, Dr. 
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Beaton and Professor Taylor, Congregational, 
and Jenkins Lloyd Jones, independent. The 
purpose of the gathering was a comparison of 
differences in belief and of methods of Chris- 
tian work. The sessions were full of interest. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 26. FRANKLIN. 





John Knox Marshall’s Work at 
Bethany, Brookline 


Twenty-five years ago last December a Bos- 
ton business man, discerning the spiritual 
needs of a certain section of the town of 
Brookline, established Bethany Sunday School. 
The seed then planted grew healthily, and in 
due time became a distinct institution in the 
life of the town, standing for far more than 
the conventional mission Sunday school, and 
representing an organization and an influence 
hardly second to those found in connection 
with a regular church. 

Though in the midst of strenuous business 
cares, through all these years Mr. Marshall 
has borne constantly upon his heart the inter- 
ests of his loved school. Called upon to make 
long and frequent journeys, he has always 
striven to time them so as to be away from 
his school as little as possible on Sunday, and 





when forced to be absent he has almost al- 
ways sent a personal letter to be reed to the 
school. He has imbued a faithful body of 
helpers with his own spirit of devotion and 
energy, and Bethany Sunday School had never 
a more efficient staff of teachers than it has 
today. Most of them come from Harvard 
Church, with which the school is affiliated. 
Mr. Marshall has long been a deacon of Har- 
vard Church, as well as teacher of an adult 
Bible class there, and Dr. Thomas, its pastor, 
and his assistants have co-operated heartily 
with the active workers at Bethany. In other 
fields of Christian service outside of Brook- 
line Mr. Marshall has been widely influential. 
He has been one of the strongest supporters 
of the American Sunday School Union. 

In view of this record of continuous and 
successful service, some of Mr. Marshall’s 
friends in Harvard Church bethought them- 
selves of signalizing the completion of twen- 
ty-five years by giving Mr. Marshall and the 
other officers and teachers of Bethany a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Vendome, Jan. 24. It was 
a kind of family gathering, of perhaps a hun- 
dred members and attendants of Harvard 
Church. Mr. Jacob P. Bates presided, and 
the list of speakers included Col. C. A. Hop- 
kins, Mr. W. R. Chester, Mr. J. H. Tewks-° 
bury, Rev. O. D. Sewall, Dr. Thomas and oth- 
ers. Naturally, very complimentary words 
were spoken, but none felt that there was an 
excess of eulogy beyond desert. Deacon J. S. 
Adams, in behalf of the company, presented 
Mr. Marshall with a check for $228, with 
which to procure pictures for the adornment 
of Bethany Building. Mr. Marshall’s re- 
sponse was tender and appropriate. 





Habit is habit, and not to be flung out of 
the window by any man, but coaxed down 
stairs a step at a time.—Mark Twain. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


In saying that Queen 
Victoria “has exalted 
the womanhood of the world,”’ Sir Thomas 
Lipton has put into few words the su- 
preme tribute to her character which has 
found varying expression in all estimates 
of the dead ruler. Her womanliness in 
all relations of life—this has received 
more emphasis in the English and Amer- 
ican press than any achievement of her 
brilliant reign. And scores of beautiful 


The Queen’s Heart 


. anecdotes are being published to illus- 


trate her domestic virtues, her gracious 
human qualities, unselfishness, deep sym- 
pathy. No better witness could be found 
than the Queen’s private letters of con- 
gratulation and condolence. A birthday 
book, reserved for relatives and intimate 
friends, was consulted every day, and in 
her large family circle anniversaries were 
always remembered. Her own sorrows, 
which were many and great, made it pos- 
sible to write such a tender letter as this 
to Lord Selborne on the death of his 
wife: 

“It is for you, to whom she was so de- 
voted, that I feel so deeply, for to lose 
the loved companion of one’s life is los- 
ing half one’s own existence. From that 
time everything is different, every event 
seems to lose its effect, for joy which 
cannot be shared by those who feel every- 
thing with you is no joy, and sorrow is 
only redoubled when it cannot be shared 
and soothed by the one who alone could 
doso. The longer God has permitted us to 
remain together, the more acute must be 
the agony of separation, and I do most 
sincerely feel for you. No children can 
replace a wife—or a husband—may they 
be ever so good and dévoted. One must 
bear one’s burden alone.” No wonder 
that a sovereign who would thus show 
her heart to a subject is greatly beloved 
and exalted the world over for her wom- 
anhood. 





The Father’s Day at Home * 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


One of Stevenson’s characters (in Weir 
of Hermiston), he tells us, was accus- 
tomed ‘‘to honor the Sabbath by a sacred 
vacancy of mind.” If that is the idea 
which any father cherishes of Lord’s Day 
observance, either for himself or for his 
children, for him these words might as 
well not have been written. Through 
weariness or laziness he may attain to 
some perfection in emptying his mind of 
thought and keeping his hands from oc- 
cupation, but he may as well assure him- 
self that inactivity of mind is impossible 
to the young life of his house. There 
may be no sacredness for children, but 
assuredly there will be no vacancy of 
mind, even under the stern pressure of 
parental law which forbids outward ex- 
pression to its activities. 

Since, then, the Sunday activities of 
children are to be reckoned with, the 
father’s choice is whether he will hold 
himself aloof from them or share them 
with his children. He will assuredly 
have small success in directing them 





*Fifth in the series on The Father’s Responsibil- 
ities. 


from without, but he may become their 
guiding spirit, if he is willing, in frank 
comradeship, to share them from within. 
He may regard his own ease and comfort 
too much to be willing to make the sacri- 
fice, if it is a sacrifice, to enter into the 
real thoughts and life of his sons and 
daughters and rejuvenate himself in their 
companionship, but he may be sure that 
reward and fulfillment of his fatherhood 
are to be obtained upon no other terms. 

These, then, are the conditions of the 
problem: a day set apart for the enjoy- 
ment of rest, worship and service; chil- 
dren in the home whose fresh activities 
may be guided; a father who is too busy 
six days in the week to devote much time 
to child study or child training. How 
shall that father coin his first-day lei- 
sure into happiness and profit for his 
children? Where shall his own need of 
rest claim its right? By what wise econ- 
omy of strength and time shall Sunday 
be made the crowning day of all the 
week, anticipated with delight and fondly 
remembered in all the later years of life? 

First of all, this companionship of the 
father with his children must include 
worship. Habits are not transmitted ; 
they are taught, and taught most quickly 
and effectively by example. One of the 
greatest hindrances to spiritual life in 
America today is the fact that fathers 
are too weary to be worshipful. But 
worship rightly used is rest. Let the 
father who desires that his children shall 
have the joy of reverence save energy 
enough from the tasks of the week to go 
to church on Sunday morning with a 
quiet heart. And why should he not 
share the children’s work or study in the 
Sunday school? If he largely delegates 
religious instruction to the teacher, as so 
many do, ought he not at least to keep 
track of the work that teacher is doing? 

If the sermon is discussed only to be 
found fault with, and the Sunday school 
teaching is never discussed at all, how 
can the father wonder that he has no 
opening of understanding on religious 
subjects with his child? And this com- 
panionship of worship should invariably 
include the common occupancy of a pew. 
The true unit of the church is the family, 
and the example of united families sitting 
together for worship week by week is one 
of the best witnesses to the world for 
Christ. 

Companionship of Sunday recreation 
affords another opportunity to the father. 
His comradeship should extend to all de- 
partments of the children’s lives. My 
own feeling is that Sunday recreation 
should as much as possible be taken out 
of doors. In the country the Sunday 


afternoon walk, in which father, mother, - 


guests and children go quietly and joy- 
fully by wood or meadow paths to scenes 
which they have always known and loved, 
is one of the happiest times of the week. 
The study of God’s great book of creation 
supplements the study of the written 
Word. The sense of God’s presence felt 
in the church sanctifies and glorifies the 
earth. There is room for quiet talk and 
innocent enjoyment ; and what is an out- 
let for the child’s natural and innocent 
activity becomes a refreshment for the 


father’s weariness. In the city the prob- 
lem is more difficult, but the best streets 
are always open and parks are often 
within reach. But, in city or country, 
recreation should be for the family group 
and become the father’s opportunity of 
comradeship and teaching. 

I do not believe in Sunday visiting, but 
there are exceptions which certainly come 
within the limit of the uses and mercies 
of the time. By invitation the homeless 
ought to be brought into the home circle 
for the day. The sick should be visited— 
especially the sick to whom a visit is not 
a common delight. There are claims of 
kindred and of intimate friendship which 
should be met. By the father’s cheerful- 
ness in social meetings and in social serv- 
ice, by his high level of thought and con- 
versation, he ought to interpret the mean- 
ing of the day and teach his children to 
hold it above all common cares and busi- 
ness talk in kindly, cheerful intercourse. 

Is there any better opportunity for 
comradeship than this free day at home 
affords to busy fathers and their busy 
children in the chance for common inter- 
ests in reading? Are there not books 
which each might read alone, but which 
would be remembered with more than 
double interest if the father read them 
with his children? Sometimes they 
would be the children’s books—which 
would be good for the father—and some- 
times the father’s books—which would 
open new worlds of thought to the chil- 
dren. This common reading would go on 
from week to week, and the treasures of 
the father’s experience and the child’s 
fresh point of view would enrich the text 
with comment and with question. 

If on no other day, on the Lord’s Day 
the family should worship together with 
the father as its priest. The ‘‘ prayers”’ 
should be brief, but not so brief but 
that the children are allowed to have 
their part. Let them read, or, better 
still, recite parts of the Scripture lesson, 
or repeat a hymn and sing, and, if a good 
catechism can be found, let oldand young 
give answer to its questions. 

Sunday rest is not stagnation, but vari- 
ety. The child cannot sit still and the 
father should not. The comradeship of 
worship, study, recreation, reading, which 
I have outlined, varied to suit the special 
conditions of each family, will restrain 
childish exuberance while it relaxes and 
enlivens fatherly sobriety. It will make 
a busy, but a happy, and therefore restful, 
day. There should be no perturbations 
of spirit in it, but much peace and pleas- 


‘ure. It will need to be planned for. It 


will require initial and continued self- 
denial, which will, however, bear fruit in 
happy memories a hundred fold. It can- 
not be adopted full grown, but must be 
step by step attained through forethought 
and endeavor. It is an ideal only half 
fulfilled with most of us, but it is worth 
attaining at far larger cost than it re- 
quires. 





The older I grow and the more I see of the 
world the more firmly I am convinced that it 
is inherent in the divine order of society that 
the highest intellect among women, the best 
she has to offer, should be given to the home. 
—Mrs. Ellen Henrotin. 
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Closet and Hitar 


He giveth snow like wool; He scattereth 
the hoarfrost like ashes. He casteth forth 
His ice like morsels: who can stand before 
His cold. He sendeth out His word and 
melteth them: He causeth His wind to blow, 
and the waters flow. 





This thawing word may represent the 
gospel of Christ, and this thawing wind 
the Spirit of Christ ; both are sent for the 
melting of frozen souls.— Matthew Henry. 





If you would keep warm in this cold 
season, take these four directions: 1. Get 
into the sun; under his blessed beams 
there are warmth and comfort. 2. Go 
near the fire. “Is not my word like a 
fire?” How many cheering passages are 
there? 3. Keep in motion and action; 
stirring up the grace and gift of God that 
isin you. 4. Seek Christian communion. 
“How can one be warm alone? ”—Philip 
Henry. 





As snow is itself cold, yet warms and 
refreshes the earth, so afflictions, though 
in themselves grievous, yet keep the soul 
of the Christian warm and make it fruit- 
ful.—John Mason. 





’Tis winter now; the fallen snow 
Has left the heavens all coldly clear ; 
Through leafiess boughs the sharp winds blow, 
And all the earth lies dead and drear. 


And yet God’s love is not withdrawn ; 
‘ His life within the keen air breathes, 
His beauty paints the crimson dawn, 
And clothes the bough with glittering 
wreathes. 


O God! who giv’st the winter’s cold, 
As well as summer’s joyous rays, 
Us warmly in thy love enfold, 
And keep us through life’s wintry days. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


God makes life fertile by disappoint- 
ment, as he makes the ground fertile by 
frosts.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





When Christ, after a kind of winter ab- 
sence, returns to visit a declining church, 
admirable is the change that he produces. 
All begins to flourish by his sweet influ- 
ence; his house, his worship, his people, 
are all clothed with a new beauty, but it 
is spiritual, and therefore none but spir- 
itual eyes can discern it.— Robert Leighton. 





As God changes the weather, so does he 
regulate the vicissitudes of affliction.— 
Starke. 


Where thou dwellest, O my God, 
clear light and warmth of love forever 
glow. Come and abide in my cold 
heart and fill it with thy genial fire. 
Though winter rules without and 
earth lies barren under frosty skies, let 
there be fruitful life and joy within. 
Come as a fire to burn the evil in my 
soul, searching out every wicked 
thought and selfish hope and vain af- 
fection. Come as a light to make the 
way of duty plain. with new 
hope and joy to glorify the life of faith 
and work. And let this warmth and 
light, this cleansing and impelling fire 
I ask for my own heart be given to 
others whom I see distressed and hin- 
dered by the trials of the way. So let 
the peace of Christ abide and rule and 
make thy people one in joyful work 
and hope. Amen. 
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The Playful Muskrats * 


BY CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON 
Author o “ Among the Forest People,” “ Among the Farm- 
yard People,” etc. 

One warm day in winter, when some of 
the pussy willows made a mistake and 
began to ,grow because they thought 
spring had come, a party of Muskrats 
were visiting in the marsh beside the 
pond. All around them were their win- 
ter houses, built of mud and coarse 
grasses. These homes looked like heaps 
of dried rushes, unless one went close to 
them. If one did that, he could plainly 
see what they were, and if one happened 
to be a Muskrat, and could dive and go 
into them through their watery doorways, 
he would find under the queer roof of 
each a warm, dry room in which to pass 
the cold days. 

‘“‘Fine weather!” said every Muskrat 
to his neighbor. ‘‘Couldn’t sleep all of 
such a day as this!” They spoke in that 
way, you know, because they usually sleep 
in the daytime and are awake at night. 

‘““We wish it would always be warm 
weather,” said the young Muskrats. 
‘‘What’s the use of winter?” 

‘*Hard to tell,” answered one, who had 
lived in the marsh longer than the rest. 
‘‘Hard to tell! I know it always gives 
me a good appetite though.” 

Then all the Muskrats laughed. They 
were a jolly, good-natured company and 
easy to get along with. The other pond 
people liked them much better than they 
did their neighbors, the Minks. The 
Wild Ducks, who nested in the sedges, 
were quite willing that the young Musk- 
rats should play with their children, and 
the Mud Hens were not afraid of them. 
Mud Hens cannot bear Minks. They say 
that when a Mud Chicken is missing from 
the nest there is quite sure to be a Mink 
somewhere near with a full stomach and 
down around the corners of his mouth. 

Perhaps if the Wild Ducks and the 
Mud Hens were raising their families in 
the winter time it might be different, for 
then the Muskrats get hungry enough to 
eat almost anything. In spring and sum- 
mer, when they can find fresh grasses 
and young rushes, or a few parsnips, car- 
rots and turnips from the farmer’s fields, 
other animals are quite safe. In the 
winter they live mostly on roots. 

“Fine day!” screamed the Gulls, as 
they swept through the air. “Pity the 
Frogs don’t come out to enjoy it!” 

“Yes, great pity,” chuckled the old 
Muskrat. ‘‘How glad you would be to 
see them!’’ He smiled all around his lit- 
tle mouth and showed his gnawing teeth. 
He knew that the Frogs were better off 
asleep in the mud at the bottom of the 
pond than they would be sitting in the sun- 
shine with a few hungry Gulls above them. 

The Turtles were sleeping all winter, 
too, in the banks of the pond. The Eels 
were lying at the bottom, stupid and 
drowsy, and somewhere the Water Ad- 
ders were hidden away, dreaming of 
spring. Of all the birds who lived by 
the water, only the Gulls were there, and 
they were not popular. It is true that 
they helped keep the pond sweet and 
clean, and picked up and carried away 
many things which made the shore un- 
tidy, still they were rude and talked too 
loudly, and wore their feathers in such a 





*Copyright, Clara D. Pierson, 1901. 
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way that they looked like fine large birds, 
when really they were lean and skinny 
and small. The other pond people said 
that was just like them, always pretend- 
ing to be more than they really were. 

Fifteen young Muskrats, all brothers 
and sisters, and all born the summer be- 
fore, started off to look at the old home 
where they were children together. That 
is to say, they were not all there at once, 
but there were five born early in the sea- 
son; and when they were old enough to 
look out for themselves, five more came to 
live in the old nest ; and when these were 
old enough to leave the-nest another five 
were born. 

It doesn’t mean so much to Muskrats 
to be brothers and sisters as it does to 
some people, still they remembered that 
they were related, and they played more 
with each other than with those young 
Muskrats who were only their cousins or 
their friends. Their mother was very 
proud of them, and loved to watch them 
running around on their short legs, and 
to hear them slap their long, scaly tails 
on the water when they dove. They had 
short, downy fur, almost black on the 
back, soft gray underneath, and a reddish 
brown everywhere else. There was very 
little fur on their tails or on their feet, 
and those parts were black. 

These fifteen children had been fairly 
well brought up, but you see that their 
mother had many cares; so it is not 
strange if they sometimes behaved badly. 
In some other families, where there were 
only nine or ten babies a season, they 
had been brought up more strictly. Like 
all young Muskrats, they were full of 
fun, and there were few pleasanter sights 
than to see them frolicking on a warm 
moonlight evening, when they looked like 
brown balls rolling and bounding around 
on the shore or plunging into the water. 

If they had all been exactly the same 
age, it would have been even pleasanter, 
for the oldest five would put on airs and 
call the others ‘‘the children”; and the 
next oldest five would call the youngest 
five “babies,” although they were all 
well grown. There was no chance for 
the youngest five to call other Muskrats 
babies, so when they were warm and weil 
fed and good-natured they laughed and 
said, ‘‘Who cares?” When they were 
cold and hungry, they slapped their tails 
on the ground or on the water and said, 
“‘Don’t you think you’re smart!” 

When they got to talking so and their 
mother heard it, she would say: ‘“ Now, 
children!” in such a way that they had 
to stop. Their father sometimes slapped 
them with his tail. Teasing is not so very 
bad, you know, although it is dreadfully 
silly, but when people begin by teasing 
they sometimes get to saying things in 
earnest—even really hateful, mean things. 
And that was what made the Muskrat fa- 
ther and mother stop it whenever they 
could. 

Now the whole fifteen crowded around 
the old summer home, and some of them 
went in one way, and some of them went 
in another, for every Muskrat’s summer 
house has several burrows leading to it. 
When they reached the old nest at the 
end, all of them tried to get in at once, 
and they pushed each other around with 
their broad little heads, and scrambled 
and clutched and held on with their strong 
little feet. Five of them said, ‘It’s our 
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urn first! We're the oldest!’”’ And five 
more said, ‘‘ Well, it’s our turn next, any- 
way, ‘cause we’re next oldest.’’ The oth- 
ers said, “‘You might give up to us, be- 
cause we’re the youngest.” 

They pushed and scrambled some more, 
and one of the youngest children said to 
one of the oldest, ‘“‘ Well, I don’t care! 
I’m just as big as you are!’ (which was 
so). And the older one answered back, 
“Well, you’re not so good looking” 
(which was also true). 

Then part of the brothers and sisters 
took sides with one, and part took sides 
with the other. What had been a lovely 
frolic became an unpleasant, disgraceful 
quarrel, and they said such things as these: 

‘**Fore I’d make such a fuss!”’ 

‘‘Who’s making any more fuss than 
you are, I’d like to know ?”’ 

**O, yes; you’re big enough, but you’re 
just as homely as you can be! So there!” 

“Quit poking me!”’ 

“You slapped your tail on my back!” 

“I’m going to tell on you fellows!” 

“‘T dare you to!” 

‘“Won’t you catch it, though!” 

And many more things which were 
even worse. Think of it! Fifteen young 
Muskrats, who really loved each other, 
talking like that because they couldn’t 
decide whether the oldest or the youngest 
or the half-way-between brothers and sis- 
ters should go first into the old nest. And 
it didn’t matter 4 bit who was oldest or 
who was youngest, and it never would 
have happened had it not been for their 
dreadful habit of teasing. 

Just as they had become very hot and 
angry, they heard their mother’s voice 
say, ‘‘ Now, children!” but they were too 
much excited to mind, and they did not 
stop until their father came and slapped 
them with his tail. Then they kept still 
and listened to their mother. She told 
them that they should leave the place at 
once and not one of them should even set 
foot in the old nest. ‘Suppose somebody 
had gotten hurt,” she said. This made 
the young Muskrats look very sober, for 
they knew that the Muskrat who is hurt 
in winter never gets well. 

After she had let them think about 
this for a while, she said, ‘‘I shall punish 
you all for this.”” Then there was no 
quarrel among her children to see who 
should have the first turn—not at all! 

One young Muskrat said, ‘“‘ Aren’t you 
going to let us play any more?” 

““Yes,”’ said she, “I shall let you play 
all the rest of the day, but I shall choose 
the games. The oldest five will play ‘Mud 
Turtles in winter,’ the next five will play 
‘Frogs in winter,’ and the youngest five 
will play ‘Snakes in winter.’ The way to 
play these games is to lie perfectly still 
in some dark place and not say a word.” 

The young Muskrats looked at eachother 
sorrowfully. They thought it sounded 
very much the same as being sent to bed 
for being naughty. They did not dare 
say anything, for they knew that, al- 
though their mother was gentle, as Musk- 
rats are most of the time, she could be 
very severe. So they went away quietly 
to play what she had told them they 
must. But it was not much fun to play 
those games when all the others were 
having a fine time in the sunshine. 

There were nine of the young Musk- 
rats who did not tease any after that. 
Even the other six were more careful. 


To My Own 


The squirrel lies hid in his hollow tree, 
All wrapped in his long, soft tail ; 

The rabbit is snuggled as snug can be 
In his home ’neath the old fence rail ; 

The partridge is only a bunch of down 
Where thickest the arching brush— 

They in the forest and we in the town, 
Hush, my honey-boy, hush. 


The field-mouse curls in a velvet ball 
Far under the dead swamp-grass ; 

In his hole by the frozen waterfall 
The mink dreams oft of the bass ; 

And every chick of the ground and air 
Is cuddled in haven deep— 

So here, in the glow of the firelight fair, 
Sleep, my honey-boy, sleep. 


The North Wind romps with the whirling 
snow ; 
Sly Jack Frost noses about ; 
But wood and field are abed—for no, 
Not even the owlisout. — 
And here, where the motherkin’s breast is 
warm, 
And motherkin’s arms are tight, 
Safe from the snow and the frost and storm, 
Good-night, honey-boy, good night. 
—E. L. Sabin, in Saturday Evening Post. 





Too Busy for Happiness 

Max O’Rell once expressed his opinion about 
an American father who was too absorbed in 
the cares of this world and the resulting wear- 
iness to make his child happy on Sunday. 
Here is the incident in the writer’s own 
words: 

Some three years ago I was spending a 
Sunday afternoon in Chicago, in the 
house, or, I should say, in the palace, of a 
young married man who possessed twenty 
millions—the poorfellow! Hehadabeau- 
tiful and most interesting wife, and the 
loveliest little girl of about three or four 
years of age that I ever saw in my life. 
That lovely little girl had the good taste 
to take to me at once. We had a little 
flirtation together, first in the distance; 
then she drew towards me nearer and 
nearer, put her finger in her little mouth 
and looked me straight in the face. I 
said ‘‘yes.”” She jumped on my knee and 
asked me to tell her stories. I started at 
once. Now, you understand, I was not 
allowed to stop; but by and by I took 
breath, and I said to her: 

** But does not your papa tell you long, 
long stories on Sundays?”’”’ That lovely 
little round face grew sad and quite long. 

**O, no,” she said, ‘‘ papa is too tired on 
Sundays.” 

“Too tired to tell you stories,” I said; 
‘*my poor darling, you don’t say so.” 

A few weeks after I left Chicago that 
man was taken ill with a disease, not an 
uncommon disease in America, that starts 
from the top of your head and takes from 
two to three years to kill you, in a lunatic 
asylum among driveling idiots and imbe- 
ciles, and no twenty millions have ever 
been known to cure it. When eighteen 
months later I was in Chicago again I 
made inquiries and heard that the poor 
fellow was expected to exist a few weeks, 
or perhaps a few months, longer. 

Ah! what a pity, I thought, that this 
beautiful woman had not enough influ- 
ence over that good husband to stop him. 
Don’t offer me twenty millions at that 
price. Puta lovely little girl of three on 
my knee on Sundays, and I will tell her 
stories from sunrise and then go on till 
sunset, even if I were prosecuted by the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society. 





Matinshsoa 


Bien you satisfied with the results 
you are getting with the infants’ 
food you are now using? If not, try 
Mellin’s, 

Mellin’s Food gives results. Mellin's 
Food gives satisfaction to the mother and 
babe. Mellin’s Food not only nourishes, 
but increases the growth, and produces 
solid, sound flesh and bones, that guaran- 
tee to the infant a happy, healthy child- 
hood and vigorous maturity. 

Mellin’s Food is to be used with fresh 
milk, and requires no cooking, boiling, or 
tedious process to prepare it. Try it 
once and see how much the baby will 
like it, and send for our book, ‘“* The 
Care and Feeding of Infants."’ 


Could you see our quintette of girls (the baby 
is hardly big enough to wean yet), I think you 
would agree that a sturdier, prettier, or 
brighter five were hard to find, and Mellin’s 
Food gets the credit. We consider it simply 
impossible to live without Mellin’s Food, and 
if in any way we can increase its always in- 


When my baby was five weeks old, I was 
taken ill with the Grip, and had to stop nurs- 
ing him. He weighed at that time fourteen or 
fifteen pounds. I tried all the different baby 
foods, also cow’s milk, but nothing would agree 
with him. He grew weaker from day to day, 
and in less than a month was reduced to a 
mere skeleton. For two months we had him 
wrapped in cotton, and could only handle him 
onapillow. Struggling between life and death, 
he was given up by everybody here, and 
weighed but six pounds at four months, As a 
last resort I tried Mellin’s Food in a very weak 


an hour’s sickness. He lived entirely on Mel- 
lin’s Food until three and a half years of age. 
He is now four, and prefers Mellin’s Food to 
any and every thing, and a brighter, stronger, 
and healthier child never lived. He is known 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


i) ee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
ee ees 








RILLIANCY 
EAUTY 


are half your Silver’s worth, 
remove the veil of tarnish with 


Electro- 










and you have 
a brilliancy \\ | / 
equal to the \\ J 
Silversmith’s ie P 
finish, with- 3 
out scratch — 
or 

ee. 
“Silicon” 
Shines 
Silver 
Surprisingly 


At grocers or postpaid 15c. stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 

‘* SILICON,” 
30 Cliff Street, New York. 








HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Greatest Week in History’ 


VI. The Measure of Value for Men and Nations 


By Rev. A. 


The principles by. which Jesus judged 
men apply alike to individuals and to 
nations. To understand them we must 
always keep in mind the two great facts 
which he held before his disciples : first, 
that the Jewish kingdom was soon to 
fall; second, that the kingdom of heaven 
was already beginning and was to be ever- 
lasting. The cursed and withered fig tree 
symbolized the one, the grain of mustard 
seed the other. Just.as truly the fig tree 
stands for the self-centered and selfish 
life, and the mustard seed for the life 
centered in God and set to do his will. 
The two closing parables which Jesus 
uttered that Tuesday afternoon of the 
great week teach these two lessons illus- 
trated by uncounted biographies of men 
and histories of nations : 

1. The necessity of doing business for the 
kingdom of heaven. In the parable of the 
pounds the master gives this command 
to his servants, ‘Do business till I 
come.” In the parable of the talents the 
explicit direction is omitted, but it is 
obeyed promptly by the servants whom 
the master honored. The talents com- 
mitted to us are our bodies, with all their 
varied powers; our minds, able to dis- 
cern, compare and combine facts into 
truths to guide ourselves and influence 
others; our possessions and associations 
—all ours, not as absolute gifts but as 
held by us in trust. Whether these are 
five talents, two or one, we are responsi- 
ble to God for their use. The Bible says 
so. Conscience says so. Our condition 
among men shows it to be so. And the 
right use of our talents is not great 
achievements in rare crises, but doing 
ordinary things each day extraordinarily 
well. The greatness of life is the sum of 
little services faithfully done. 

When John Newton was a sailor, among 
his companions was a young man who 
till then had escaped vicious influences. 
But under Newton’s training he soon be- 
came sceptical and dissipated. Years 
afterward they met again, when Newton 
had changed his life. But no argument 
of his could bring his friend of other days 
back to honor and usefulness. He saw 
the fruit of his early abused talents in 
his friend’s death without repentance or 
hope. 

Horace Bushnell’s grandmother lived in 
a log house in a new settlement. She 
held in it Sabbath worship for the young 
community. She trained a youth to read 
sermons at her weekly service. She in- 
spired him with the conviction that God 
wanted him to preach the gospel. She 
lived to see the fruit of her talents in 
Bishop Hedding, one of the most useful 
men in the history of the Methodist 
Church, Of that woman Bushnell says: 
“Though I knew her only in my child- 
hood, she knit into my feeling the con- 
viction that she had religious expectations 
for me. Somehow she has always been 
with me, felt as a silent, subtly operative 
presence of good.’”’ Who doubts that to 
all such persons the verdict comes from 
the Judge of all, ‘‘ Well done, good and 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 10. Text, 


Matt. 25: 14-46, International Lesson, Parable of 
the Talents. 


E. DUNNING 


faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

Jesus judged the Jewish kingdom by 
the same principle and pointed to its de- 
struction because it existed for itself and 
refused to do business for God. Our own 
nation, in recent events and present re- 
sponsibilities, is being conspicuously 


‘judged by: that principle. It has been 


summoned unexpectedly to do business 
in setting free other nations and training 
them to serve mankind. Therisks of this 
service are being pointed out, and their 
gravity is unquestioned. Cuba, the Phil- 
ippines, China, call on the United States 
for this service. The task is new, diffi- 
cult, involves great sacrifices. Mistakes 
are made and are used as reasons for 
withdrawing from the service. The risks 
are great. But no risks are so great as 
the refusal to take the risks that rise in 
our path. We may lose life by putting 
our talents into this business. But if we 
hold ourselves aloof and fold our talents 
in a napkin, though we grow rich and 
keep in peace for the time, we are sure to 
lose them. They will be given to some 
nation that is brave and unselfish enough 
to do what some of us are afraid to un- 
dertake. Men and nations must do busi- 
ness for God or lose life. 

2. The kind of business which wins suc- 
cess. The great judgment scene is not 
called a parable. But plainly it is a para- 
ble. The business done by those to whom 
eternal life is awarded is simply minister- 
ing in Christ’s spirit to those in need. It 
is giving food to the hungry, drink to the 
thirsty, clothing to the naked, sympathy 
and service to those who are sick or in 
bondage. It is creating sound bodies, 
pure minds, loving dispositions, physical, 
mental and spiritual freedom in men and 
communities. Individuals do this in the 
small kindnesses of daily life—the cup of 
cold water in his name, the cheerful word 
to the depressed, the helping hand to the 
fallen, the willing companionship to the 
weak and tempted. Nations do this 
when they extend Christian civilization, 
causing famines to cease, setting men to 
think and invent and labor for others, de- 
livering them from oppression, inspiring 
faith in the possibilities of righteousness 
in all men. 

These things are done through conflict 
and bloodshed, done by and with the sin- 
ful, weak and tempted, done by slow and 
painful processes, often at great cost. 
Always before us is the example of him 
who in the same service, though he was 
rich, became poor for our sakes, obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. 
Always in our ears ring the reproaches 
and accusations heaped on him, often de- 
served by us, though he never deserved 
them. But in all the process judgment 
is being pronounced, ‘‘Come, ye blessed,” 
or, “ Depart, ye cursed.” The blessing is 
fellowship with the King of men. The 
curse is separation from him. And the 


reward or the punishment is a condition ? 


inseparable from the man or the nation, 
in its nature eternal. 

Perhaps we have spent too much time 
in discussing its duration, the possibility 
in the future world of losing the blessed- 
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ness or escaping from the curse, which 
are without beginning or end. Its joy or 
its misery lies always in the present. Its 
eternity is beyond any imagination. But 
those who fear that the felicity of blessed- 
ness may cease need only to dwell on the 
power to hold them close of the love of 
God revealed in the dying of his Son, 
who measured love by saying that there 
is none greater than in laying down life 
for friends. And those who hope for the 
restoration of men or nations who have 
destroyed themselves by shutting out of 
their thoughts the needs of men cannot 
avoid the fact that Christ’s judgment on 
the Jewish kingdom leaves it still a wreck 
and a shade after nineteen centuries. 

Ever there remains the solemn duty 
and the inestimable opportunity of serv- 
ing men in Christ’s name. On every 
hand the need is great, the call insistent, 
the reward of service evident and inspir- 
ing. Those who refuse the service can 
find no other path to life. Those who do 
it, however imperfectly, if even with un- 
conscious loyalty to him who gave his 
life a ransom for many, need not quarrel 
over the question of the duration of curse 
or blessing. Service to men in Christ’s 
name, even when unappreciated, brings 
its own joy in the approval of the Son 
of Man sitting on the throne of his glory. 
The refusal to do it binds to itself this 
curse, which abides on it forever. 


The Boston Congregational 
Club’s Annual 


The backward and the forward look blended 
last Monday evening. The annual account 
of stock by Treas. William H. Blood showed 
that the receipts of the year were $5,300, about 
$180 in excess of expenses. The present 
membership of the club is 443. Rev. J. L. 
Barton, in presenting the last report for his 
outlook committee, suggested that the club, 
through a proper committee, conduct a series 
of investigations into the practical problems 
confronting the life of all the churches. Rev. 
D. W. Waldron for the executive committee, 
in the course of a spicy review of the year, 
raised the question whether the club would 
not better dispense with one of its six monthly 
meetings and devote the money saved to ob- 
taining speakers from abroad for the other 
meetings. 

Before the election of officers two addresses 
were made. S. M. Sayford spoke of the re- 
vival movement now in progress in England 
and of that being initiated in New York city. 
He was followed by William R. Moody whose 
few words regarding the advantage of a si- 
multaneous and successive series of meetings 
and the need of a spiritual quickening were 
direct and forceful. He received a warm wel- 
comg as the son of his father, and when he 
finished speaking he had won his own place 
in the hearts of his hearers.. 

Rev. D. W. Waldron was elected president 
of the club for the ensuing year. 





Home Missionary Fund 


Dear Congregationalist: I can scarcely express how 
much I appreciate your weekly visits. You have beena 
welcome :messenger to my study table for years past. 
You have always been quite thoroughly read and enjoyed. 
Your volumes are sewed together and carefully put away 


for future reference. But a have spoiled me, for 


through the blessing of the Home Missivnary Fund you 
have always come free. And now with my small | salary 
and with the education of my children and other ex- 

enses I don’t see how I can continue you unless you 


I trust I shall net have to bid 
you good-by. SoUTH DAKOTA. 


Miss Freeman’s S. S. Class, Wellfleet. $4.00 
Miss Vaughan’s 8. 8. Class, Claremont, N. H, 3.50 
Mrs. S. J. Sinclair, Stratham, N. H 2.00 
Miss E. M. Robbins, EK. Boston. ...... 
Mrs. M. W. Hooker, Hartford, Ct... on 

A Providence Lady........cs.seseeeeee Racsccees 


come in the same old way. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Stephen Phillips 


So much of the jpublished praise of this 
or that new star in literature is due to 
what practically is careful advertising 
that it always is well to be cautious about 
assuming that a real genius has come to 
light. Most of those thus heralded do 
not attain a very high or lasting fame. 
But when a writer in England receives 
royal recognition in early life by being 
put upon the civil list, e. g., by being 
granted an annuity in money by the 
crown because of merit, the fact is evi- 
dence that good judges regard him as a 
man of uncommon ability and promise. 

Mr. Phillips is one of the few who have 
been thus honored, and his work previ- 
ously had won a very general and hearty 
popular approval. No one can read his 
verse without acknowledging that he has 
the genuine poetic temperament, the 
vivid imagination and the power of read- 
ing the human heart in many of its 
moods, as well as the gift of apt, delicate 
and forceful expression. That indefina- 
ble something which, like an atmosphere, 
characterizes and exhales from the work 
of the poet, distinguishing it from that of 
the mere rhymer, however clever, is his. 

He is said to be melancholy in tempera- 
ment, skeptical in religion and careless in 
appearance and in business matters, but 
agreeable and on the whole the most 
promising of the younger English writers. 
He comes of a musical and artistic family 
and probably inherited the taste for 
poetry. His father is Dr. Phillips, pre- 
centor of Peterborough Cathedral. His 
mother was a Miss Dockray, a cousin of 
the poet Wordsworth. Mr. Phillips was 
born at Somerton, near Oxford, but 
passed much of his boyhood at Stratford- 
on-Avon, the associations of which must 
have proved stimulating to his poetical 
At present his home is in 
Fingbury, a part of London. He is mar- 
ried and has one infant son. He won a 
scholarship at Cambridge but decided not 
to go to college but to adopt a theatrical 
career. 

This he pursued with some success, es- 
pecially in declamatory parts, until 1887, 
when he left the stage and gave himself 
to literary work. His first publication of 
verse was in a volume, for the Shilling 
Garland Series, made up of poems by two 
of his cousins, Laurence Binyon and 
Robert Bridges, and himself. His first 
important work was an epic poem,’ 
Eremus, and a later one is Endymion. 
His recent work, Herod, is his most am- 
bitious effort, and has been dramatized. 
Just now it is the reigning favorite on 
the London stage, Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
taking the principal part. Mr. Phillips 
also contributes to Blackwood’s, The 
Nineteenth Century and The Spectator. 


Herod * 


Mr. Phillips has selected an episode in 
the career of the Jewish king and has 
made it the central feature of a tragedy 
in blank verse which deserves the praise 
which it is receiving. The subject is the 
murder, by Herod’s command, of Aris- 


*John Lane: $1.50. 


tobulus, brother to Mariamne, the queen, 
which leads, through the hostile scheming 
of Cypros and Salome, Herod’s mother 
and sister, to the murder of Mariamne 
herself. The poem is brief, simple and 
lucid. It is stately in conception, dealing 
with fundamental elements of character 
and great public interests, and its con- 
trasts between different individualities 
and between successive moods of the 
same individual are dignified and impress- 
ive. 

The passionate, adoring love of Herod 
for Mariamne is its keynote. For her 
sake he is ready at times to sacrifice his 
kingdom and his fame. Yet the blending 
within him of the cool, calculating states- 
man with the fond lover, of thesuspicious, 
credulous, and even ferocious barbarian 
with the polished monarch, is revealed. 
Fear of a revolution, nurtured by the 
suggestions of his councilors, beguiles 
him to cause the death of Aristobulus, 
the popular favorite, whom Mariamne 
tenderly loves, and soon he is too easily 
persuaded both of her unfaithfulness to 
him and of her having tried to poison 
him, in revenge of her brother’s death, so 
that he causes her to be slain. Then an 
awful remorse seizes him, producing a 
kind of insanity which courtiers and phy- 
sicians in vain strive to cure. 

Herod’s love for Mariamne and hers 
for him, his treachery to her brother, her 
revulsion of feeling towards him, his dis- 
trust of her, alternating with new up- 
springings of love and confidence, the 
emptiness of his political successes and 
honors, his agony after her death, his in- 
sanity and the desperation of the court 
because of the condition of things—all 
these are portrayed successively with 
dramatic power not the less striking be- 
cause much of the poem is rich in beauty. 
Some passages are uncommonly brilliant 
and others equally pathetic, while vigor 
never is sacrificed to form. 

Boldness and delicacy of imagination 
are both exhibited as well as rare felicity 
of expression, and the poem is a succes- 
sion of dramatic situations, with few and 
brief intervals of mere narrative or 
suggestion. Moreover, it teaches power- 
ful moral lessons, that integrity is better 
than deception and that love cannot en- 
dure treachery. 


The Colonies of Different Lands 


The History of Colonization,* by H. C. 
Morris, goes back to the earliest <imes 
and includes all the nations which have 
done any colonizing. Therefore not even 
in two ample volumes can more than a 
sketch of the subject be contained. It is 
not a superficial piece of work. It is 
carefully wrought out and written and is 
adapted to do good service alike as a his- 
tory and as a work of reference. Yet it 
evidently has been impossible to examine 
authorities very critically. The style is 
clear and much of it is extremely inter- 
esting. 

The different theories of colonization 
are indicated fairly, and their results 
so far as these have become obvious. 





* Macmillan Co. $4.00. 


Whether, for example, to develop a col- 
ony for its own advantage primarily, be- 
lieving that the mother country will re- 
ceive a sufficient reflex benefit to com- 
pensate it for its trouble, which is the 
British general policy, or to develop the 
colony distinctly and chiefly for the ben. 
efit of the mother country, no matter 
what may become of the colony, which, 
in principle, may be said to haye been 
the Dutch policy—this great question re. 
ceives due attention and the history is 
usefully suggestive. 

Colonization undoubtedly is to bea 
prominent characteristic of the first part, 
at the least, of the new century, and in- 
ternational rivalry on the subject never 
was keener than now. It is most inter- 
esting’ to realize, as these pages enable 
one, what a race for external territory 
has been going on between Germany, 
France, Italy, etc., the minor nations 
so far as concerns colonization, which 
waked up some time ago to their possi- 
bilities and even needs in that direction 
and ever since have been emulating Eng- 
land and Holland. 

The United States, although already be- 
come a great colonial power, did not en- 
ter the field with the idea of self-aggran- 
dizement, naturally caring little for addi- 
tional territory. But we are in for it 
now, whether we desire or not, and the 
more intelligent Americans study such 
treatises as this the fewer mistakes of 
policy or practice we shall make. 


The New Books 


* , In some cases, books announced in this e- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


Man and the Spiritual Wowd. By Rev. Ar- 
oho. Chambers. pp. 289. G. W. Jacobs & Co. 


An argument that there is an intermediate 
state after death and that it affords oppor- 
tunity for further development spiritually. 
The author apparently does not believe in 
eternal punishment for any and accepts the 
possibility of occasional communication now 
with inhabitants of the spirit world. There 
is much truth and reason in the book and 
some assumption beyond sufficient proof. 
The style is popular. 
The Fact of Christ. By een, és C. Simpson. 
pp. 188. F.H. Revell Co. $1.2 
A course of plain lectures by : "pastor to his 
congregation, embodying a study of our Lord 
and his relatian to humanity. Simple, prac- 
tical, meeting many difficulties and enforcing 
Christian truth wisely and effectively. 
, By 
itv. ia, ra he oe SO Pa Revel 
0. - 
A sketch of the history of missions in Mada- 
gascar. A romantic story. Written with 
spirit and full of encouragement. 
100 on. Heiptul Promises and Sayings of 
Chr ig ist. By Kev. E. F. Blanchard. pp. 23. 10 
cen 
A convenient and useful collection made by 
one of our pastors for his own use. 


HISTORICAL 


ome, Jefferson. By T. E. Watson. pp- 
51. 8. Grant. By Owen Wister. 
pp. 143. Emel, Maynard & Co. Each 75 cents. 
Beacon Biographies. Concise, discriminating 
and very readable, and issued in the dainty 
and exceptionally tempting form of this series. 


The Balers of the South. By F. Marion Craw- 
te 2 vols. pp. 391, 407. Macmillan Co. 


$6 
The History of Colonization. By H. 
ris. 2 vols. pp. 459,383. Macmillan Co. O00. 
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ili Reminiscences of the Civil War. 
eed J. D. Cox. pp. 549, 596. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $6.00. 


Histor, 


of the People of the Netherlands. 
Vol. III. By Prof. P. J. Blok. pp. 637. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
POETRY 
yi ury of Canadian Verse. Selected and 
cated TH. Rand. pp. 412. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00, 


Will surprise most people by the abundance 
and richness of Canadian poetry here revealed. 
The average quality is remarkably high and 
the volume is exceedingly interesting. Not 
confined to Canadian themes but there is 
large variety of subject as of form. Dedi- 
cated to Louis Fréchette. Handsomely printed 
and a most welcome addition to the library of 
poetry. 

The Larger Life. By Oliver Huckel. J. S. 

Bridges & Co. Baltimore. $1.25. 

“A volume of poems, many in blank verse. 
Generally noteworthy for vigor and beauty 
of conception but often deficient in respect to 
form. Covers a wide range of themes, in- 
cluding many religious. Enjoyable and stim- 
ulating but uneven in merit. 

Ballad of the Unsuccessful. By Richard Bur- 
ton. Small, Maynard & Co. 35 cents. 

A striking poem, short and simple but affect- 
ing, printed picturesquely. We wish the au- 

thor had added one stanza of Christian hope- 
fulness. 

Poemsand Fancies. By Edward Everett Hale. 
pp. 380. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The tenth and last volume of the new and 
handsome Library edition of Dr. Hale’s works. 
It contains poems, selections from sermons, 

essays and examples of editorial work, and 
illustrates well the rare versatility and energy 

of the author. This edition is issued substan- 
tially and handsomely and must long remain 

a favorite. 

Criyasone pp. 170.” Small, Maynard 

81.25. 
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By D. 
& Co. 


Embodies his two volumes printed in 1895 and 
1898, with considerable verse found in his 
portfolio after his death. Illustrates good 
work, some of it very good indeed, by one of 
the most promising of our younger poets, too 
soon removed, 

The Aztec God and Other Dramas. By 

G. L. Raymond. pp. 447. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.25, 
The two others are Columbus and Cecil, the 
Seer. Many passages are striking in concep- 
tion and impassioned yet dignified in expres- 
sion. Some are very beautiful. On the other 
hand, commonplaces are obvious. But al- 
though noticeably uneven, the average qual- 
ity of the work is high. 

A Valley Muse. By Chas. G. Blanden. pp. 

166. F. H. Revell Co. $1.00. 
Poems inspired by nature or prompted by 
meditation, pleasant in subject and manner 
and now and then offering a novel, striking 
thought. A very readable volume. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. pp. 166. Laus Ven- 


eris and Other Poems. y A. C. Swinburne. 
pp. 149. Doxey’s. Each 60 cents. 


In the pretty series The Lark Classics. Com- 
pact and tasteful. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ena Institution. Report for 1898, 
74 . 

In addition to valuable reports and statistics 
of public interest, contains in the appendix 
many papers on important scientific subjects, 
€. g., those by MM. Loewy and Puiseux on 
Recent Progress Accomplished by Aid of 
Photography in the Study of the Lunar 
Surface; Prof. Norman Lockyer on The 
Chemistry of the Stars; W. H. Preece on 
Signaling through Space Without Wires; 
J. &. Bacon on Scientific Ballooning; F. E. 
Peiser on Babylonian Society; J. E. Watkins 
on The Transportation and Lifting of Heavy 
Bodies by the Ancients, ete. 


The New England Primer. Ginn & Co. - 
An almost exact reissue of this famous book. 
The cover is different in being wholly of pa- 
per, and the last leaf has had to be printed 
from modern type, this page being gone in the 
original used. It is a most interesting book, 
and no other, excepting only the Bible, has 
had so much te do with the training of the 
New England of a hundred or more years ago. 
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We are not informed of the price but it can- 
not be large. 

Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown Friend. 
By E. V. B. pp. 190. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Minute and eager studies of plants and flow- 
ers and garden facts of every sort in the form 
of bright letters. Exhibits keen perceptions 
anda fine descriptive ability. Most enjoyable. 

Well illustrated. ; 
Sesame and Lilies and The King of the Gol- 


den River. By John Ruskin. ited by Her- 
bert Bates. pp. 230. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


One of the Pocket English Classics Series. 

Very attractive. Lovers of Ruskin will find 

it just the thing to carry about with them. 
Sanity of Mind. By D. F. Lincoln, M.D. pp. 
177. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


Judicious and practical. Discusses mental 


derangement, its causes, consequences, rem- | 


edies, and the duties of society in the matter 
temperately and usefully. 


Siftings. By Rev. F. B. Cherrington, D. D. pp. | 


A neat pamphlet of crisp, spirited, stimulat- 
ing utterances, probably extracts from ser- 
mons. 


Notes 


A copy of an unknown first edition of the 
fifth book of Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantag- 
ruel has come to light. Its text differs from 
that of the fifth book as hitherto published. 


It is said that bank-checks signed by fa- 
mous people often are sold for the sake of the 
autograph instead of being cashed. Of course 
if they happen to be for small sums, collectors 
gladly will pay more for them than the face 
value. 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s recent severe 
criticism of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin has provoked a host of 
replies, which easily refute Mr. Smith’s 
charges. One of the keenest and most effect- 
ive is by a man who not only was born and 
bred at the South but himself was an overseer 
of Negroes on a plantation. 


Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s story, The 
Sprightly Romance of Marsac, which has 
been dramatized and is being given by Rosina 
Vokes in New York, took the second prize, 
$3,000, of four offered by the New York 
Herald some time since—$10,000 for the best 
novel, won by Julian Hawthorne; $2,000 for 
the best short story, won by Edgar Fawcett; 
and $1,000 for the best epic poem on some 
American historical subject, by whom won 
we are not informed. 


These were the books advertised in the first 
issue of the Connecticut Courant in the nine- 
teenth century under the head of New Publi- 
cations: The Second volume of Sermons, by 
Rev. Nathan Strong ; The Gospel its own Wit- 
ness, by Andrew Fuller; Strictures on the 
modern system of Female Education, by Han- 
nah More; The Rise and Progress of religion 
in the Soul, by Philip Doddridge; a school 
dictionary and a selection of dialogues and 
speeches. How suggestive of the mental 
and spiritual pabulum that our forefathers 
and foremothers were reared on! 


At the Clark sale in Boston, which began 
on Jan. 15, an autograph copy of General 
Washington’s genealogy was sold for $1,750 
to Dodd, Mead & Co., who purchased for Mr. 
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G. W. Vanderbilt, who has probably the fin- 
est collection of Washington memorabilia in 
existence. Among other sales were those of 
the original manuscript record of the organi- 
zation of the Concord minute men, fifty-two 
in number, on Jan. 17, 1775, for $275; a little 
volume inscribed “* Nathan Hale’s book, 1758,” 
for $150; a military order by Capt. Benjamin 
Church, for $70; and a page letter by Frank- 
lin, for $40. Among the prints sold, the chief 
features of the sale, were a portrait of Gen- 
eral Knox, for $140; one of John Hancock, for 
$91; Savage’s mezzotint portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson, for $81; and an almost complete 
collection of the engraved work of John and 
Seth W. Cheney, for $500. 
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FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 
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ity maintained. Sold by first-class grocers. Free sample, 


Address STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
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68 India St., Boston. 
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“T do not want my children 
pep rene °F converted in a revival,” 
woe was the somewhat startling 
declaration, emphatically made, at a re- 
cent religious meeting in our state. At 
first the hearer may have been inclined 
to dissent. The speaker only meant that 
the lighthouse is preferable to the life- 
boat, that because of wise and loving 
work with the children rescue work 
should, more and more, become unneces- 
sary. Was he not right? Do we prefer 
that our children should grow up in in- 
difference and guilt, and when at an 
adult age have a revival “experience,” 
or that they should be nurtured ‘‘in the 
chastening and admonition of the Lord ? ”’ 
Much has been wisely 
said and written of late 
with regard to the duty and privilege of 
church membership and the best way to 
gather in outside Christians. A Maine 
pastor organized a class preparatory to 
the January communion and asked the 
young people to indicate, in writing, the 
things that troubled them most in con- 
nection with church membership. As in- 
dicating real difficulties that lie in the 
way of sincere Christians not church 
members, these replies may be helpful to 
pastors trying to solve this important 
problem: “A fear of not being able to 
live as faithfully as I think I ought”; “‘I 
should be afraid to speak in the evening 
meetings”; ‘‘Should one, have what is 
sometimes called a change of heart before 
becoming a Christian?” ‘Criticism of 
other people”; ‘‘Is it right for church 
members to dance?” 


What Doth Hinder 


Dedication at Gray 


The renewed activity and effort of the little 
church in this town during the past five years 


have culminated in a year of labor and sacri- 
fice in which it has surpassed its brightest 
hopes. On Jan. 2 it dedicated a beautiful 
house of worship, with modern equipment. 
With the aid of a small grant from the Church 
Building Society and generous pledges on the 
day of dedication the full cost, $7,000, is pro- 
vided for. 

Dr. Smith Baker preached and Rev. E. M. 
Cousins, a former pastor, offered the dedica- 
tory prayer. Rev. Messrs. C. S. Patton and 
H. H. Noyes preached at other services dur- 
ing the day. Great credit is due Rev. H. L. 
McCann, the efficient leader of a willing peo- 
ple in this important undertaking. Cc. 


An Eminent Congregational States- 
man 
BY JOHN L. CROSBY, BANGOR 


My personal acquaintance with the late 
Hon. James W. Bradbury, formerly United 
States senator, began less than fifteen years 
ago, yet he was already an octogenarian. At 
this period in life most men are disposed, if 
not compelled, to retire from active participa- 
tion in affairs. My association with him till 
the close of his extended life, as a member of 
the finance committee of Bowdoin College, af- 
fords a surprising revelation of unimpaired 
mental powers and administrative ability. At 
no time was his judgment in problems sub- 
mitted to his examination other than wise, 
alert and commanding the respect of his as- 
sociates. Of the class of 1825 in Bowdoin, 
his associates were Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Cheever, Abbott, Cilley and others of that 
famous coterie. His love for his alma mater 
and devotion to her interests were unfailing, 
and she will receive generous testamentary 
proof of his affection. His natural conserva- 
tism was tempered by intelligent appreciation 
of changed conditions, and his policy was in 
harmony with the most approved theories of 
progressive administration. His interest in 
the religious enterprises and institutions of 
the state and nation, born of deep personal 

‘ faith in the divine revelation, was always liv- 
ing and earnest and attested 








by frequent and often unsoli- 
“eited gifts. I recall the re- 
ceipt, within a few years, of a 
considerable sum of money, 
“ with his request that it might 
SS be expended in presenting to 
YY Maine churches copies of the 
y Bible, and three such congre- 
\ gations have thus a full supply. 





ee) Generous bequests appear in 
ee SA i his last will in aid of the same 
; | cause, as well as of foreign 
missions, Bangor Theological 
Seminary and, not least in evi- 
dence of his thoughtful char- 
ity, the South Congregational 
Church at Augusta, of which 
he was so long a liberal sup- 


oS SOY porter as well as its most dis- 


a tinguished member. 


As a statesman in public 
= service at a most critical period 

=< ™% of his country’s history, no man 
‘ better understood the grave 
tha problems of the period or more 
el faithfully applied himself to 
: their solution. In Congress he 
served with Webster, Cass, 
Clay, Benton, Douglass, Cal- 
hounand Seward. During the 
decade immediately preceding 
the Civil War, he affiliated 

















The new church in Gray 


with the most prominent men 


of the time; and though of opposite politica] 
antecedents, was united with Webster and 
Clay in devotion to the Union. More clearly 
than many of their contemporaries, they saw 
the perils threatening the national fabric, 
and at the sacrifice of personal popularity 
they stemmed for the time the disloyal cur. 
rent which, as they were sadly convinced, 
would one day sweep away all barriers, 





The late ex-Senator Bradbury 


They believed, as Mr. Bradbury has often 
told me, that delay alone, during which the 
great Northwest should gather strength, 
would insure sufficient power to control the 
Mississippi and thus overthrow the forces 
of disunion in the inevitable conflict. And 
it was granted to this last survivor of 
that grand company, in the closing years of 
his life, that one of the early critics of their 
course, the senior senator of Massachusetts, 
with equal honor to them and to himself, paid 
a long-delayed tribute to their wise, unselfish 
patriotism. 

Mr. Bradbury possessed a courtly presence 
and a manner of unusual charm. His life 
was filled with noble deeds, his aims were 
all of the highest, his mind was stored with 
the richest treasures of literature, his heart 
pure and reverent toward God and full of love 
for his fellowmen. For such a soul there is 
no death. 


A Bishop Crowned 


No man of the past generation is more fully 
identified with Maine Congregationalism than 
was Rev. Dr. Jonathan E. Adams, whose sud- 
den death at his Bangor home occurred Jan. 
21. A Maine man by birth and education, his 
entire life work was in his beloved state. 
Graduating from Bowdoin College in 183 
and from Bangor Seminary in 1858, the inter- 
ests of those institutions were always neal 
his heart, while he has for years served upol 
the board of overseers of the college and as4 
valued trustee of the seminary. 

Two pastorates, at New Sharon and Seals- 
port, occupied his earlier ministry, and in 187 
he was called to be secretary of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society. For nearly twenty yeals, 
until compelled by failing health to relinquish 
the work, Dr. Adams administered his office 
with peculiar success. Few remote hamlets 
of the state were unacquainted with his 
friendly presence and wise counsel. During 
his administration Aroostook County was 
largely developed, and no other man was 50 
influential as he in planting Congregationél 
churches in that great and growing region. 

Dr. Adams was qualified in a marked degreé 
for the Congregational bishopric of the state. 
Stalwart, genial, of sound judgment, tolerant 
yet firm, he was always a fine example of the 
true Christian gentleman. With these quali- 
ties was combined a peculiar childlike sim 
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plicity, which impressed all who knew him 
with the fact there here was literally “a child 
oi God.” Many churches and homes from 
Kittery to Caribou, where his face was al- 





ways loved, feel today a sense of personal 
loss. 

His last five years were spent in the quiet of 
his home, yet by no means in idleness. He 
has been for years the treasurer of the Maine 
Congregational Charitable Society, and his 
connection with the missionary society as 
trustee has been much more than nominal, for 
his aid to his two successors in office has béen 
invaluable. He could not have desired a dif- 
ferent summons than that which came but fif- 
teen hours after he returned from the last 
public service in his beloved Hammond Street 
Church, which singularly was in the interest 
of the missionary society. D. P. H. 


Two Portland Wills 


Mr. J. S. Ricker of High Street Church has 
given $270,000 in public bequests, including 
these: to High Street Church, Portland, and 
the Maine Missionary Society, $15,000 each; 
Bowdoin College, $20,000; Bangor Seminary, 
$25,000; Maine Charitable Society (Ministe- 
rial Aid), $30,000; the A. M. A. and the 
Church Building Society, $5,000 each; A. B. 
C. F. M., $10,000; Portland Seaman’s Friend 
Society, $2,500. , 

The late Woodbury S. Dana left $500 lega- 
cies to the Maine Missionary Society, the 
Windham church, the Maine Charitable Soci- 
ety, the Woman’s Board of Missions, the 
American Missionary Association and the 
American Board. 


The Parson Sheriff of Cumberland 
County 


Under almost any conditions it would be in- 
teresting to watch the experiment of putting 
a minister and city missionary for nearly a 
quarter of a century into the sheriff’s office in 
the most important county of Maine—an office 
which carries with it the largest income of 
any civil appointment in the state. The case 
in hand is the more significant because this 
office has confessedly been lowered in charac- 
ter by its occupants putting their own inter- 
pretation upon their oath of office, and openly 
refusing thoroughly to enforce one set of laws 
which they found upon the statute book and 
in the state constitution. After a prolonged 
and spectacular campaign against the en- 
trenched interests of this office the city mis- 
slonary won. 

Rey. Samuel F. (now Sheriff) Pearson was 
born in Roxbury, Mass., sixty years ago. In 
his twentieth year he enlisted in the Union 
Army, serving faithfully for three years and 
four months. Entering business life, he ete 
long discovered that his appetite had gained a 
sad mastery over him. After a trying experi- 
ence he was converted and united with a 
Methodist church in Portland. Soon he be- 
gan to work for others, and in 1877 was led to 
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found the Gospel Mission, at whose head he 
has stood since July, 1877. ; 

Having experienced personally and in his 
work for others the awful effects of intoxi- 
cants, Mr. Pearson has been from the begin- 
ning of his mission work an uncompromising 
temperance worker and opposer to all forms 
of nullifying prohibitory laws. He has seen 
thousands sign the pledge in his meetings and 
many victims of appetite rescued. A few 
“years ago he spent nine months in the British 
Isles, where he gave hundreds of addresses 
and saw over 100,000 persons sign the pledge 
in Ireland-alone. A strong third party man, 
he has often been nominated to office, more 
than once for sheriff, before the decisive cam- 
paign of last September. 

Earnest, impulsive, outspoken, radical, Mr. 
Pearson has not always seen matters exactly 
as have his more conservative ministerial 

- brethren. While all rejoiced at his election 
as a just rebuke to the methods of the past, 
yet it must be confessed that some questioned 
whether he were the man to conduct safely 
the new office and escape the pitfalls that 
would be found about his path. While too 
early to judge fully, yet his bitterest foes can 
find little to criticise in his initial effarts. 

His first work was to select from literally 
hundreds of applicants the thirty or more 
men to be his deputies. Keeping his own 
counsel, when the announcement was made 
all had to confess he had chosen men who rep- 
resented in fair proportions the three parties 
that had assisted in his election and men who 
command thorough respect. With an evident 
purpose to treat the liquor sellers fairly if 





they will abandon their unlawful traffic, he 
has entered upon the enforcement of all laws 
alike. One result has been that the police of 
the city have found their work largely taken 
off their hands. Recently forty-eight hours 
passed, including a Sunday, without an arrest 
in a city of 50,000 people. The impulse of 
good work begun is already widely felt, and 
we can only hope that wisdom and strength 
may abide with the “ parson sheriff.” 
E. M. ©. 


A Maine Pastor’s Service in His 
Native State 


In December, 1887, a Maine man, after a 
novitiate of seven years in pastoral work in 
Iowa, returned to his native state and assumed 
the pastorate of the old and honored church 
in Gorham. After thirteen years of devoted 
service this pastor, Rev. G. W. Reynolds, 
closes his labors to take up work in South 
Manchester, Ct. Among things accomplished 
in Gorham are: The addition of 175 members 
to the church in a village that has no more 
than held its own in population; the raising 
of a $1,700 debt during the first year ; $15,000 
raised for benevolence ; the building and dedi- 
cation free of debt of the finest parish house 
in the state at a cost of $13,000. In civil life 
he has been identified with all that has been 
for the well-being of the community, doing effi- 
cient work in securing legislative appropria- 
tions for a fine dormitory building for the 
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normal school. He has been both moderator 
and preacher of the General Conference, and 
for-five years a trustee of the Maine Mission- 
ary Society. These results have not been at- 





tained without experiences that test a pas- 
tor’s powers to the utmost; and now in the 
fullness of experience and strength he goes 
forth to his new field of labor. E. M. ©. 


Other local news appears under Church Happen- 
ings, page 201. 





Clubs 


NewrTon.—At its January meeting the club 
listened to an interesting address on The Pur- 
itan of the Twentieth Century, by Dr. E. H. 
Byington, a member and the author of The 
Puritan in England and New England. 

WorcrEstTER.—At the annual meeting, Jan. 
22, the principal address was by Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, on The Puritan of the Twentieth 
Century. Dr. Archibald McCullagh paid trib- 
ute to Queen Victoria and Drs. S. H. Virgin 
and J. L. Atkinson also spoke. The new pres- 
ident, Dr. John C. Berry, accepted his election 
as an evidence of desire to honor foreign mis- 
sionaries, of whom he was a representative. 

SPRINGFIELD.— The Connecticut Valley 
Club at its January meeting discussed The 
Progress of Civilization in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Pres. W. G. Ballantine presenting the so- 
cial phase and Dr. P. S. Moxom the religious. 

GRAND Rapips.—The West Michigan Club 
held its annual meeting Jan. 21. Rev. C. DeW. 
Brower spoke on Hindrances to the Spiritual 
Life, Rev. W. F. Harding on Helps to a Spir- 
itual Life, and Rev. Archibald Hadden on 
The Type of Piety of the Future. In the 
evening Rev. N. S. Bradley delivered an opti- 
mistic address on The Outlook for Christian 
Development in the Twentieth Century. Mr. 
George S. Boltwood is the new president. 





“ A Word to Massachusetts 
Churches as to the Mass. H. M. S. 


This society has two months left of its financial 
year. It wants to do its fair share of the great 
work in the West, as well as care for the churches 
needing aid in our own state. That it may, these 
two months must show large gains in its treasury. 
The debt of the national society should be wiped out 
before April 1. The great stress on the state soci- 
ety to care for those among us who cannot speak 
our tongue reduces the surplus to be sent to New 
York; for the Swett Fund, which carried this for- 
eign work, is gone. So far the gifts of the churches 
have not been much larger than usual. Will not 
some churches make a second gift? Will not those 
who have not yet made their usual offering make it 
this year unusually large? JOSHUA COIT. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 3-9. Right Conceptions of God. 
Psa. 50; Rom. 3: 19-26; 1 John 4: 7-11. 
What he is. What his different relations to us. 
How does his love involve honoring his law? 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 162.] 
Missionary Topic : India After the Famine. 
Tsa. 61: -9° Lam, 3:19 41, 
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In and Around Boston 


Tributes to the Queen 

Boston honored herself last Sunday by 
many addresses on the life and worth of 
Queen Victoria, spoken from her pulpits in 
words whose eloquence was prompted by 
reverent affection and appreciation of one of 
the greatest Christian sovereigns in all his- 
tory. And this feeling was emphasized by 
unusually large audiences, who desired to 
share in these tributes. At Tremont Temple 
thousands were unable to gain entrance to 
the morning service, and Dr. Lorimer repeated 
his eulogy to another crowded audience in 
the evening. At Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, himself a British subject, 
spoke fitting words to a great congregation of 
people who made his sentiments their own. 
Dr. McElveen at Shawmut Church, Rev. Her- 
bert S. Johnson at the Warren Avenue Bap- 
tist, Dr. E. L. Clark at the Central Congrega- 
tional and many other ministers took the 
same theme. In most of the churches there 
was special music suited to the occasion. In 
several cases -the churches were draped in 
mourning, and the flags of the United States 
and Great Britain were displayed. Prayers 
for King Edward’s reign that it may be as 
illustrious as that of his mother were as ear- 
nestly offered in this city, and indeed through- 
out the whole country, as they were in the 
churches of the British empire. Again the 
ties between the two nations were strength- 
ened, which augur good for the world in the 
fellowship which includes so many millions 
who seek the advancement of the kingdom 
of Christ. 


The Tientsin Siege 

It was a most thrilling story of an historic 
siege to which the ministers of the meeting 
listened lasf Monday. The narrator was 
Charles F. Gammon of naval training and ex- 
perience, a professor in the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tientsin and superintendent of the 
American Bible Society for North China. He 
told the story with becoming modesty, light- 
ing it with vivid touches upon the critical 
moments and danger-filled weeks, and with a 
full appreciation of the Providence by which 
they were rescued. Mr. Gammon paid trib- 
ute to the fine courage of the native Christian, 
and his preference for martyrdom rather than 
renunciation of his faith. 


A Year of Going About Doing Good 

Of course the City Missionary Society 
rounds out this year without a debt, and its 
balance in the treasury of $4,716 is a snug lit- 
tle sum wherewith to begin another year. 
The receipts for all purposes, missionary and 
charitable, were $49,088. Its annual business 
meeting, last Monday, was presided over by 
Pres. R. H. Stearns. The society was never 
stronger in the confidence felt in it by the 
business men of the city, many substantial 
representatives of whom are on its board of 
managers. The manifold phases of the soci- 
ety’s activities, through the unflagging labors 
of twenty-two missionaries, are shown here- 
with: 

61,973 visits made to 22,444 families. 

563 copies of the Scriptures and 66,712 reli- 
gious papers distributed. 

258 persons induced to attend public wor- 
ship. 

731 children gathered into Sunday schools. 

1,553 meetings held. 

478 persons found employment. 

8,563 garments given to the poor. 

1,325 families afforded pecuniary aid. 

34,510 street-car tickets and 5,112 harbor 
tickets distributed. 

10,226 persons given a day’s vacation or a 
visit in the country. 

1,040 families remembered at Thanksgiving. 





It is a pleasant sight to see anybody thank- 
ing God, for the air is heavy with the hum of 
murmuring, and the roads are dusty with 
complaints and lamentations.— Spurgeon. 


Life and Work 


Pointers 


A Western pastor writes: “If you mention 
the inclosed calendar, please omit my name. 
This records the work of the church, and I 
am sick of the praise of pastors for what their 
churches have done.” 


A suggestion in social lines comes from the 
Tremont Temple Bible Class, described on 
page 188. 

The new tablets in the Center Church, Hart- 
ford, Ct., which commemorate two beloved 
pastors, Dr. Walker and Dr. Lamson, and 
which were pictured in these columns last 
week, were the work of the Tiffany Glass and 
Decorating Company in New York. 


A Swedish Secession 

The Swedish Congregational church of 
Brockton, Mass., has recently taken two im- 
portant steps. The Free or Mission churches 
of Sweden are opposed to secret societies. 
Rey. August Pohl, who, in 1899, for a second 
time became pastor of this church, retains the 
ideas of his native land on this matter. He 
began at once to advocate the withdrawal of 
all his church members from the various 
orders. Because some continued in these for 
the benefit or insurance features, though 
rarely attending the meetings, he resigned 
the pastorate. He is regarded as a strong 
preacher, and to retain him the church voted 
to exclude from its membership the few who 
would not abandon the different orders. He 
thereupon consented to remain. 

The second step which he urged was the 
withdrawal of the church from the Congre- 
gational conference. His reason was that 
one pastor of the denomination in the city 
some time ago preached a series of sermons 
along the liberal line, until the question arose, 
“What is left of the old doctrines ?”’ The 
personality of the devil, among other beliefs 
of the past, was denied. Though the other 
Congregational pastors of Brockton were not 
in accord with these deliverances, and though 
two of the more prominent of them so stated 
publicly, this did not seem te satisfy Mr. Pohl, 
who felt that action ought to be taken by the 
conference against the offending brother, and 
who did not seem to realize that he himself, 
the complainant, was under obligation to do 
this. Under his lead, therefore, the church 
voted to withdraw from the conference, 
though it had received material aid from the 
sister churches, which were visited in its in- 
terest by Dr. F. A. Warfield, then pastor of 
Porter Church. 

Herein is seen the advantage of having 
Congregational money secured by a mortgage 
given to the Church Building Society. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the Swedish church 
will yet recognize that dissatisfaction with 
the views of one minister in a body is nota 
sufficient reason for separation from the de- 
nomination, and may yet return to the fellow- 
ship it has left. a; 


Questioning to Some Purpose 


Great is the power of the tactful questioner. 
He holds the key to present day thought and 
life. At his “Open sesame!” the average 
man instinctively uncloses the door of his mind 
and brings forth treasures new and old—his 
early experiences ; the eager, strenuous life of 
today; his plans and ambitions for years to 
come. Greater wealth this to the student of 
humanity than can be found in libraries, for 
it furnishes the very latest thought at first 
hand. 

At least, so thinks the pastor at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and it would be hard to find a more 
suggestive questioner. Here is a list of ten 
inquiries which he sent out to fifty leading 
business or professional men in his vicinity: 
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of the Churches 


In your childhood’s home was there a strong 
family government or freedom from 1auch 
parental direction or control ? 

Did you ever receive, from any source, a 
careful training in morals? 

Did you have in early life a religious traip. 
ing of a strict or of a mild type, or were you 

ein early life without any special religious in- 
fluences ? 


What was your schooling and what the best 


things you got out of it? 

Have you been able to help yourself by any 
lines of private reading and what are, in part, 
your favorite books? 

What are some of your guiding principles in 
private, business and social life? 

Have you ever been obliged to work for 
small returns and have you ever met reverses 
as well as successes ? 

What things outside your business or pro- 
fession greatly interest you? 

What local institutions for the betterment 
of society do you consider good investments 
of money and influence ? 

Does the young man of today have as good 
a chance as when you were starting out in life 
for yourself? 


Of the fifty men addressed thirty responded 
with full lists of answers. Thesé furnished 
material with which Mr. Chandler built a se- 
ries of Sunday evening sermons to young men 
on the general theme, The Making of a Man, 
with the following sub-topics: 


A Young Man’s Debts. 

Every Man for Himself. 

Principles Which Have Been Tested. 
The Man Behind the Mask. 

Luck or Pluck. 

Business and Other Things. 

Things to Believe in. 

The Young Man and the New Century. 


Skillful questioning enables the pastor to 
read the minds of his hearers and to meet their 
needs with the least possible waste through 
misdirected effort. 


Promising Churches in Greater New 
York 


MORRISANIA SETTLES A PASTOR 


Since Rev. Adam Reoch went to the Firs! 
Church of Morrisania, N. Y., about two years 
ago, many changes have taken place. The 
church has steadily grown in membership and 
influence, and its material prosperity has kept 
pace with its spiritual. When, therefore, 4 
number of New York and Brooklyn ministers 
attended the meeting of the council and the 
installation exercises by which Mr. Reoch 
was formally recognized as pastor, they found 
a comely frame building, and a devoted little 
company of members, twice as many as could 
have been assembled when Mr. Reoch first 
took up the work. At the installation service 
Rev. N. M. Pratt presided and Dr. Dewey 
preached the sermon. The charge to the pas- 
tor was given by Dr. Stimson, and that to the 
people by Dr. Jefferson. The neighborhood 
churches extended greeting through Mr. Wil- 
lis, pastor of the Second Christian Church. 
The attendance was large, notwithstanding 4 
stormy night, and on every hand were heard 
good wishes for Mr. Reoch and appreciation of 
the work that he has done. 

The church has a history of fifty years, and 
has had some widely known pastors, among 
them Dr. Washington Gladden, but has passed 
out of the old rural conditions and after an in- 
terval of several years finds itself in the midst 
of an incoming population from the lower 
part of the city. Congregationalism in this 
strip from the Harlem northward on the east 
side of the Bronx has materials for a stroné 
future. At the present rate of growth a neW¥ 
edifive for this church will be a necessity in 
couple of years. Unfortunately, property '§ 
so high that no ordinary church enterpris¢ 
can afford to buy or hold the needed ground 
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at the outset. The tide which brings the peo- 
ple floats the price of land and the opportu- 
nity is gone. Assistance from without, which 
in a few years could be returned with inter- 
est, is the only solution for the three or four 
church enterprises which should be put upon 
a larger basis within the next two years in 
this section. 
THE FUTURE OF UNITED CHURCH 


A council held, Jan. 24, advised the dismissal 
of Rev. Sydney H. Cox by the Lee Avenue 
Church. He will remain, however, as stated 
supply of the combined churches, the Lee 
Avenue and New England, until a new pastor 
or his own plans demand his retirement. 
Some misapprehension exists concerning the 
new United Church pastorate. With debts 
paid and a larger communicant list, it pur- 
poses to call a man on a salary of from $4,000 
to $5,000 a year, to spend money upon the 
music and otherwise te make, if possible, the 
chureh of the Eastern District. The commit- 
tee has no man in mind as yet, and the plans 
of Mr. Cox do not extend beyond the supply 
of United Church. 


Verging Toward Consolidation 


The Congregational and Christian ministers 
of Austin, a suburb of Chicago, discussed, at 
a union meeting held in the former church, the 
movement started a few weeks ago for uniting 
these churches. Both pastors strongly favored 
the change, the one emphasizing the rapid 
development of the spirit of unity, the other 
on the ground of the greater economy and 
strength secured by combination. 

Diminution of inhabitants in Georgetown, 
Mass., is driving the two Congregational 
churches through financial reasons to renewed 
thoughts of unity. The pastor of Memorial 
Church has publicly announced his willing- 
ness to seek a new field of labor if union can 
be brought about. 


Among the Seminaries 


HARTFORD.— Within the last few weeks the 
Conference Society has listened to helpful ad- 
vice on ministerial matters from Rev. F. S. 
Hatch, recently of Monson, Mass., and Dr. 
E. P. Parker of South Church, Hartford. 
The regular missionary meetings have been 
addressed by two of the alumni, Rev. C. S. 
Sanders, for twenty years connected with the 
Central Turkey mission at Aintab, and Rev. 
H. P. Perkins of Lin Ching, North China. 
Both speakers brought out interesting and 
somewhat unfamiliar aspects of their fields. 

Shortly before the holidays one of the stu- 
dent prayer meetings was devoted to a confer- 
ence with the faculty, according to an old cus- 
tom now somewhat altered. On this occasion 
Professors Pratt and Walker spoke on the 
eminently practical subject of Money and the 
Ministry. Discounts, debts, charities and 
church funds were among the matters consid- 
ered and an open discussion followed. 

Professor Pratt concluded his elective course 
in church musie by devotingtwo hours with the 
class to an inspection of the new organ in 
Park Chureh, exploring among the pipes and 
in the wind-chest, and following the action of 
the various stops and combinations. 

The seminary has suffered severely in the 
prevailing epidemic of grip and pneumonia, 
and no less than six of the faculty have been 
absent from their classes for a shorter or 
longer time since the opening of the second 
term. Professor Gillett has also been de- 
tained by the sudden and fatal illness of Mrs. 
Gillett, whose charming and sympathetic per- 
sonality filled so large a place in the seminary 
circle that this loss is keenly felt. w. 


BANGOR.—The success of the fortnightly 
addresses has fully met expectations. The 
course is free to the public, and many clergy- 
men and citizens find it rewarding. The gen- 
eral subject of the course is Elements of Suc- 
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cess in the Gospel Ministry. The speakers 
thus far have been Dr. J.. L. Jenkins of Port- 
land, Rev. O. W. Folsom of Bath, and Rev. 
C. S. Patton of Auburn. The study of Old 
Testament Hebrew has been made optional 
for the second term of this year’s Middle 
Class. 

Professor Paine recently met his fraternity 
at Portland for the purpose of answering 
questions concerning his recent book, The 
New Christology. 8. 


ANDOVER.—A notable feature this year is 
the missionary interest promoted by the Soci- 
ety of Inquiry, which is full of its old-time 
spirit. The missionary speakers are urged to 
arrive early in the afternoon in order to meet 
the students for conference. This is found to 
be an excellent preparation for the evening 
address. Rev. J. C. Perkins of Madura re- 
cently interested the students in his work, and 
Rev. J. H. Roberts told his thrilling story, A 
Flight for Life to Siberia and Civilization. 

The schedule for the coming month includes 
Rev. E. P. Holton, Sec. J. L. Barton and Mr. 
John A. Lansing. The society is fortunate in 
securing Hon. 8. B. Capen for the annual ad- 
dress at the close of the year. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin was heard with 
much interest and profit Jan. 13. Occasional 
talks by President Moore after morning 
prayers on Conditions of Success in the Min- 
istry have been much appreciated. 

Dr. H. A. Stimson of New York has deliv- 
ered eight lectures on church organization and 
administration. H. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BIGELOW, E. Victor, Cohasset, Mass., accepts 
call to Eliot Ch., Lowell. 

CARLSON, THOS. A., Weybridge, Vt., to Shoreham. 
Accepts. 

DAVIES, JAS., Bowdle, 8S. D., to add Selbie to his 
field. 

Dawson, Wo. T., to Turton, 8S. D. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

DEKay, GEo. H., Norwalk, Cal., to become field 
agent for Boys’ Industrial Home. Accepts. 

Dick, JEREMIAH M., to remain another year at 
Elliott Prairie, Ore. 

DRAKE, FRANCIS E., Eagle Grove, Io., to Belle 
Plaine. Accepts. 

EATON, EDWARD D., president of Beloit Col., Be- 
loit, Wis., to Milford, Mass. 

ELDRED, JOHN W., Meadville, Mo., to Billings and 
Republic. Accepts, with residence at Republic. 
FISHER, JESSE L., to remain at Wallace, Neb. 

until a year from May 1. 

ForBEs, CuHaAs. A., Leadville, Col., to Fifty-second 
Avenue Ch., Chicago, while pursuing post-gradu- 
ate studies in that city. 

GREGORY, JAS. C., Bingham, Me., accepts call to 
Gorham. 

HAMMOND, CHAS. L., to remain another year at 
Gilman, Io. 

JonEs, J. LINCOLN, Waukomis, Okl., to add Cal- 
vary to his field. 

LEMON, Guy H., Cedar Springs, Mich., to Matta- 
wan. Accepts, and will pursue studies at Olivet 
Coll. in connection with his pastoral duties. 

MASON, OscAaR H. L., Green Mountain, Io., to 
Reinbeck. Accepts, 

MILBURN, JOSEPH A., Second Presb. Ch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to Plymouth Ch., Chicago, Ill. Ac- 
cepts. 

MOREHOUSE, GEO. E., Ironton, Mich., to Rose- 
land, La. Accepts. : 

PARSONS, HENRY W., St. Paul, Minn., to take 
charge of Forest Street Mission, under the aus- 
pices of the St. Paul Congregational Union. 

SEcORD, A. A., to remain another year at Grand 
Ledge, Mich., at an increased salary. 

SHOCKLEY, ALBERT D., to remain another year 
from May 1 at Badger and Hetland, 8. D 

STEWART, Wm. E. M., to the permanent pastorate 
at Woodland, Cal., where has been supplying. 

STORAR, Forpyck, to remain another year at 
Plymouth, Ill. 

TAULBEE, JAS. M., N. Enid, Okl., to add Paradise 
to his field. 

TORRENCE, J. S., Amity, Mo., to Bridger and 
Laurel, Mont. Accepts, and is at work. 

UPppYKE, STEPHEN G., formerly of Bethany Ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to New Ulm, where he has 
been supplying for three months. Accepts. 

WALKER, ZACHARY T., to remain another year at 
Chesterfield, Ill. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ROBINSON, C. W., 0. and rec. p. Dawson, N. D., 
Jan. 18. Sermon, Rev. C. H. Phillips ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. D. Bentley, E. H. Stickney and 
G. J. Powell. 
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WILLIAMS, EVAN R., o. Center Belpre, 0., Jan. 
22. Sermon, Rev. Wm. Williams’; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. D. T. Williams, W. R. Blackmer, 
H. B. Vailand J. R. Nichols. Mr. Williams’s field 
of labor will be at Coolville, Centennial and Cen- 


ter Belpre. 
Resignations 


BARTON, Rost. J., Salisbury, Vt. 

BLIss, FRANK C., Plymouth, Wis., to take effect in 
three months. 

FRASER, ARTHUR E., Lake Mills, Wis., to take 
effect March 1, because of the necessity of a 
change of climate for his wife. 

Post, AURELIAN, Bristol Center, N. Y., to take 
effect April 1. 

SHEPARD, HERMAN T., Olivet Ch., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

WILCOx, ABBOTT Y., Newark Valley, N. Y., to 
take effect April 7. 

Cox, SYDNEY H., Lee. Ave Ch., Jan. 24. He will, 
however, remain as stated supply of the combined 
churches, Lee Ave. and New England, for a time. 

HAVENS, CHAS. E., closed Feb. 1 a useful pastorate 
of seven years at Newton Highlands, Mass. The 
church, expressing its high opinion of his serv- 
ices, voted unanimously to continue his salary till 
July 1. 

Personals 


CAMPBELL, WM. R., Highland Ch., Roxbury, 
Mass., sails Feb. 2 on the S. 8. Aller for a six 
months’ trip to Egypt, Syria, Constantinople and 
Europe. His pulpit will be supplied by Rev. 
Frank H. Allen of Topeka, Kan. 

CLARK, DE WITT S., and wife, Salem, Mass., were 
tendered a reception Jan. 23 at the home of Dr. 
J. L. Hill, in recognition of their 22 years’ con- 
nection with Tabernacle Ch. 

EVANS, WALTER A., reconsiders his decision to 
remove to Boston and will remain in Forest City, 
Io. 

FOSTER, DAVIS, closes his 33 years’ service of 
First Ch., Winchendon, Mass., on May 19. 

HALE, HARRIs G., Leyden Ch., Brookline, has re- 
ceived an increase of $500 in salary. 

HUNT, EMERSON L., formerly of Ellsworth Falls, 
Me., has become assistant field secretary of the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mass. 

JONES, JAS. A., Norridgewock, Me., has been 
granted two months’ leave of absence, which he 
will spend in Pennsylvania, his former home. 

KETTLE, JOSEPH B., Rapid City, S. D., was voted 
an increase of $100 in salary at the opening of 
1901. 


PRUDDEN, THEO. P., Second Ch., W. Newton, Mass., 
will spend the next six weeks in the South and 
California. 

SHELDON, CHAS. M., has been voted an increase of 
$600 in salary by Central Ch., Topeka, Kan. 

WARD, GEO. M., president of Rollins College, Win- 
ter Park, Fla., will supply for the next two months 
the church at Palm Beach, Fla., which has for 
some years been under the care of Dr. E. B. Webb. 

WHEELOCK, EDWIN, Cambridge, Vt., except for a 
brief interval, has spent his entire pastorate of 
forty-five years with this church. 

WRIGHT, WM. BURNETT, formerly of Berkeley St. 
Ch., Boston, is about to close his work at Lafay- 
ette Ave. Presb. Ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Church Happenings 


AUBURN, ME.—A Church League has been formed 
comprising members of the several Protestant 
churches and having as its object “ to foster Chris- 
tian fellowship and by means of district represen- 
tatives to aid all churches in ministering to the 
religious, moral and social needs of the people.” 
Rey. C. 8. Patton of High Street Church has been 
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Baking Powder 


Makes the bread 
more healthful. 


Safeguards. the food 


against alum. 











Alum baking powders ate the greatest 


menacers to health of the present day. 
Ni AS ROVAL QAKIN? >QWOER 00. NEW YORK. ; 
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From Punch. Cartoon by Sir John Tenniel 
Time’ 
imes 


What is this? The last cartoon contributed 
to Punch by a veteran artist who had served 
it fifty years. 

He closed a noble career with a noble ap- 
peal? He did. 

Will his aspiration be answered now? It 
is doubtful. 

Why? Because physical force, and not 
moral suasion, is still the ideal of many races, 
nations and individuals. 

The ideal of humanity at peace is not likely 
to be attained in 1901? No, nor in 2001. 

This belief absolves men from preaching 


Appeal 


peace? Notatall; but it keeps them patient 
calm and uncensorious in the face of wars 
and strife, which are seldom wholly evil and 
frequently a net gain to humanity as it slowly 
evolves. 

Are there agencies at work—other than 
Christianity—now making for peace which 
lessen the likelihood of war? Yes; invention, 
industry, commerce, cosmopolitan investment 
of capital, the growing sense of human soli- | 
darity—all conspire to lessen the chance of its 
outbreak or recurrence. 


2 February 1901 


e e & 
Impaired Digestion 
May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 

now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
headache, sourness of the stomach, and disa- 
greeable belching may not be very bad now, 
but they will be if the stomach is suffered to 
grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease that 
the tendency to it should be given early atten- 
tion. This is completely overcome by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive system. 





are sold everywhere. 
1901 Seed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 











ELLS | 


Bteel ey Church and School 
The C.S. BELL co Hillsbero.0 0. 


Church Patil Chimes and Peals ot gem 
Lory aear reas, 

KEYE. BELL ‘FOUNDRY 

+4 ¢ W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,o 











Record of the Week 


active in its organization. The league lately held 
a supper at which all the churches were repre- 
sented. 

AUGUSTA, ME., South.—On Jan. 6 the church wel- 
comed 12 new members from the Y. P. S.C. E. and 
four byletter. The impressive services were made 
more solemn by the news of the death of Hon. 
J. W. Bradbury, the oldest member. $6,700 was 
raised for benevolencesin 1900. A fine memorial 
window has been placed in honor of Hon. William 
S. and Abbie Baker Johnson. The subject is 
Charity. 

BEACHMONT, MASs., Trinity.—The audience-room 
and vestry were ruined by fire, smoke and water 
Jan 19. The loss to this struggling church is 
serious, especially as the building was decorated 
lastsummer. Gifts of books for the Sunday school 
and money for reconstruction will be gratefully 
received. Address Rev. W. J. Murray, care of 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Congregational House, Boston. 

ELLSWORTH, ME.—A copy of Andrea del Sarto’s 
Madonna, valued at $1,000, has been presented 
by Mrs. Senator Hale. 

FLINT, MicH.—A beautiful new house of worship 
costing $16,000 was dedicated free of debt Jan. 13. 
At the same time a debt of $2,000, which had hung 
over the society for many years, was completely 
wiped out. 

FORT FAIRFIELD, ME., has received a likeness of 
the late pastor, Rev. E. B. Wood, presented by his 
mother. i 

LEWISTON, ME., Pine Street.—The edifice, one of 
the finest in the state, was damaged by fire, Jan. 
20, from an overheated furriace. Loss $15,000, 
covered by insurance. 

MONTROSE, COL., has gladdened the hearts of the 
home missionary committee by assuming self- 
support. Twice during the past eighteen months 
this energetic church has made additions to its 
edifice. 

NEWBURY, VT.—Seven young people have received 
books for repeating the Free Church Catechism. 
RIVERHEAD, N. Y., Sound Ave.—Nearly $3,000 

have been subscribed for a new parsonage. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Faith has adopted the 
weekly calendar, also individual communion cups. 


BROWN’S tiocies 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.” 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 


“ Pre-eminently the best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 






















BEAUTY PLUS. 


$2a 


give 
oak 


T 


The 





stands 77 inches high. 
chiseled with masks, turns, swags, animal 
heads, festoons and a wonderful variety of 
figures. 

The interior equipment is most complete. 


The possession of this sideboard will ab: 
solve you from all further dining-room incon- 
venience for a quarter of a century. We dole 
the absolution out to you at a cost of about 


year. 


It will metamorphose your dining-room, and 


it a character it never had before. While 
is oak and carving is carving, you will 


find few finer examples of either. 


he top is 60 inches wide, and the piece 
The entire front is 


linen drawer alone has the capacity of an 


entire bureau. The plate closet and cellarette 
are of exceptional size. There is a 50 inch 
plate mirror. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends baer me to colleges, schools, families. 


Advises p 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls of all ages. Endewed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Md 7 Avewance 
for service in Hospital and _ Dispe ms ow 
0) “hes 19. AUGUSTUS P. PARE, A. M., M. D., 

hawmut Ave., near Massac usetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 


E FISK TEACHERS: AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
W*nington; Ganon, Minneapolis: San Francisco; 








Angeles. Manual Free. E\ ERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


snes na 5S 1826, 
rt an 
eae ren CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


WHEELER 2355. 
REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 

y Tens of thousands doing faithful service 

to-day. Made for Church use especially. 

Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 

FREE. Please state wants. Write at once- 
WH™=LER REFLECTOR CO., 

No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meditations and 
Prayers 





Over 
100 
Styles 
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GLIMPSES OF LAST SUNDAY’S SERMONS 


FAITH AS A FORM OF CHARACTER. 

Romans 1: 17. 

“Faithfulness is a good, clean word. It 
means seeking to become Christlike in con- 
duct and character.” 

(S. G. Smith, St. Paul, Minn., Cong.) 

Tue BLoop OF SPRINKLING AND Its 
POWER. 

Hebrews 12: 24 

“A religion that cannot bring us back to 
God in a way consistent with the require- 
ments of his justice and holiness is worthless. 
The way of the atoning blood is the only one 

that accomplished this.” 

(S. J. Niccolla, ‘t. Louis, Mo., Presb.) 

A PRAYER FOR REVIVAL: 

Psalms 83: 6. 

“The persons petitioning revival are those 
who had been favored, freed, forgiven. The 
prayers preceding revival are ‘turn us,’ ‘show 

‘grant us.’ The proofs proclaiming re- 

vival are a joyful heart, a changed life, a 

fruitful church.” 

(T. J. Villers, Indianapolis, Ind., Bapt.) 
SACRIFICE THE COST OF GREATNESS. 
John 3: 30, 

‘Behind the glories of Victoria’s character 
and reign the world should recognize the almost 
forgotten virtues of her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, who, after preparing her daughter 
for that great career, retired into obscurity— 
her life the hidden foundation on which the 
Queen was to stand in splendor.” 

(C. J. Baldwin, Granville, O., Bapt.) 

How To KNow THE WILL OF Gop. 

Exodus 13: 21. 

“the secret of knowing the will of God is 
willingness to do the will of God.” 

(C. R. Erdman, Germantown, Pa., Presb.) 

TuE IRREPRESSIBLE TESTIMONY. 

Acts 4: 20. 

‘With the mind as well as the power of the 
Spirit, with irresistible facts from personal 
experience, with an inspiring message, with | 
a vision of God’s plan for the church | 
through the ages, these men, called ignorant 
and unlearned, rose above all natural diffi- | 
culties and felt impelled to herald the truth | 
of the gospel.” | 

(W. G. Fennell, Newark, N. J., Bapt.) 
How To GET STRONG. | 
Philippians 4: 13. 

“Man can no more originate moral and spir- 
itual power than he can create physical force ; 
it has its seat in God and comes to us through 
Jesus Christ, the Mediator, the point of con- 
tact, so to say, between God and man.” 

(J. D. Burrell, Brooklyn, N. Y., Presb.) 

GRACE ABOUNDING OVER SIN AS A CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC OF LUKE’S GOSPEL. 

Romans 5: 20. 

“Luke, the companion of Paul, teaches his- 
torically what Paul in this text teaches dog- 
matically. He preserves seven incidents in 
which grace superabounds over abounding 
sin,” 

(A. R. Stevenson, Schenectady, N. Y., Presb.) 
TnE PASSING OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Proverbs 31: 29-31. 

“Tn the years and generations to come Eng- 
land’s great queen will not be Elizabeth but 
Victoria, although the glory of the Elizabethan 
age may never be eclipsed in England’s his- 
tory.” 

(Edwin P. Parker, Hartford, Ct., Cong.) 

Tuk POWER OF EXAMPLE, AS ILLus- 
TRATED IN THE CHARACTER OF THE QUEEN, 

John 20: 8 

“A contrast is drawn between Queen Eliza- 
beth, who ruled with almost autocratic power, 





and Queen Victoria, who ruled solely through 
moral influence and yet far more potently.” 
(W. V. W. Davis, Pittgfield, Mass., Cong.) 

THE FINALITY OF CuRIst’s TEACHING. 

John 6: 63. 

“Christ and his teaching are final—cannot 
be improved upon or added to. His words 
the revelation of absolute truth and goodness, 
his conceptions ultimate. He is finality in 
the realms of cortscience and intellect.” 

(W. T. McElveen, Boston, Cong.) 





He that attends to his interior self, 

That has a heart and keeps it ; has a mind 
That hungers and supplies it ; and who seeks 
A social, not a dissipated life, 


Has business. 
—Cowper. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToNn Pay MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
10 Rev. W. B. Forbush. 


A. 7 Subject: 
What shall Do with the Boys? 
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WORCESTER CENTRAL payee IATION, Old South Ch, | 


Worcester, Feb. 5,10 a 


TWENTIETH niennrae nai OF THE FOUNDING OF | 


THE C. E. SOCIETY, Portland, Me., Jan. 31-Feb. 3. 

CONFERENCE IN THE herent | ae. rave Ac- 
TION AMONG CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Second annual session, Philadelphia, Feb. 5. Further 
information from Rev. E. B. Sanford, Secreta’ 
National Committee on eae of Churches, 8 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 

MIDDLESEX SOUTH ASSOCIATION, S. Framingham, 
Mass., Feb. 5. 


at - NEGRO CONFERENCE, Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. 
20, 21. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





Each 
The 





7 White Sulphur Springs, Mont., Jan. 10, 
H. H. Barnes, husband of Rev. Alice 8. Barnes. 

oonaiieas Worcester, Mass., Jan. 26, after a short ill- 
ness, Emma Backus, gy of Rev. John E. Dodge. 

REDLON—In ote Jan. 17, Rev. Amos Redlon, 
aged 83 yrs. He hog ‘been’ nearly 60 years in the 
ministry, preaching at Kenduskeag, Abbot and 
Blanchard, Mt. Desert and vicinity. 





SALT RHEUM, with its burning stinging sensa- 
tion, is due to poor blood and is cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 
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you would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








_ Religious N otices 


Ri 8, addresses of ministers, 
ete., aitahod a under this peek ony a 5 cents a line. 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt (#108, 000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to the treasurer of 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

AMBEIORS SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wali 

t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
et the moral and social] condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Ly oy the Sailer’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


ve at. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

ev. a. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
° oi . C. STITT, Secreta y. 
NG: buenas, ‘reasurer. 


CHURCH BELLS onc'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 








CHIMES 











House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 











Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 

thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 


oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





























Lal 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 
25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap 
er than wood fence. Special — to Churches 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 
KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 


431 MORTH ST. KOKOMO. IND. U. 8. & 









Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 
, write 

‘own, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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**Ghe Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE “ 


AETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, | CONN. 
On the 3ist day of December, 1900 


Cash Capital, .. 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) 
Other Claims . ; ; 
Net Surplus. : 


Total Assets . : 


Surplus as to Policy Holders, 





.  $4,000,000.00 ~ 


3,329,848.78 
96,349.13 
352,114.35 
79,995.55 
189,034.88 
5,309,951.03 


$13,357,293.72 
$9,309,951.03 








LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-TWO YEARS: 


$88, 243, 132.93 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Secretary 


E. 0. WEEKS, Vice Pres’t 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries 


WESTERN BRANCH, 


413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, 


Omaha, Neb. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


INLAND MARINE 
DEPARTMENT 


KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
General Agents 


WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent 
W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent 


BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
General Agents 


CHICAGO, Ills., 145 La Salle Street 
NEW YORK, 52 William Street 
BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street 


Agents in all the principal Cities, Towns and nd Villages of the United States and Canada 
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to the Peoples 


People and Their Doings 


President Mendenhall, president of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, has re. 
signed. 

Count Tolstoi’s last book, The Slavery 
of Our Time§, is in essence a plea for 
anarchy. 

Rev. S. J. Stone, author of the world. 
sung hymn, ‘‘The church’s one founda- 
tion,” has just died in London. 


C. Silvester Horne, the popular Con. 
gregational clergyman of Kensington, js 
desired by the Morningside Congrega- 
tional Church, Edinburgh. 


President Harris of Amherst College 
announces that an endowment fund of 
$100,000 has just been raised with which 
to make the salaries of the full professors 
larger. 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, in a recent 
autobiographical sermon, confessed that 
he began preaching at eight years of age 
to his sister’s dolls. He can name no 
definite time when he was converted. 


Prof. Walter Raleigh, appointed to the 
chair of English literature at Glasgow 
University, well known by his book on 
The English Novel and by his more re- 
cent life of Milton, is the son of Rev. 
Alexander Raleigh, once a well-known 
English Congregational preacher. ~ 


Robert Arthington of Leeds, who re- 
cently left £250,000 to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, was reckoned a miser 
during life. His mother taught him in 
earliest youth to deny himself all con- 
forts and he carried it to excess. Butit 
has resulted in ultimate gain to missions. 


Hoshi Toru, recently’ minister from 
Japan to the United States, but more 
recently a member of the cabinet of Mar- 
quis Ito, has been forced to retire from 
his place, under fire from the vernacular 
press, charged with venality in connec- 
tion with the municipal council of Tokio. 


The death of Dr. Alfred W. Momerie, 
born a Congregationalist, but in after 
life a Broad Churchman of the Estab- 
lished Church, sometime professor of 
logic and metaphysic at Kings College, 
London, removes an able but unconven- 
tional figure from English academic and 
religious circles. 


An admirable new biography calcu- 
lated to incite in'erest in and love of 
Christian missions is that of Miss Irene 
Petrie by Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson. It 
describes admirably, as well, the success 
of the mission of the Church Missionary 
Society in Kashmir. Miss Petrie ‘was 4 
woman of exquisite nature, an artist of 
considerable skill and a marvelous lin- 
guist, mastering Indian dialects with 
rapidity seldom equaled. 








Robert Wilcox, delegate from Hawail 
| to the United States Congress, has mari- 
tal troubles hanging 0, er him which may 
| make him notorious ere his career in 
Washington ends. His wife, an Italian 
princess, has placed the documents in the 
case before the House of Representatives, 
and the same committee which dealt with 
the Roberts polygamy case is now col- 
sidering the matter. There seems to be 
a dispute, among other things, over the 
fact of a divorce granted by the Pope. 


Alfred Harmsworth, owner of numer- 
ous London periodicals, which within 4 
few years have made him enormously 
wealthy, writes in the January North 
American Review on the Journalism of 
the Twentieth Century. He predicts that 
the principle of combination or central- 
ization of capital will soon be applied in 
journalism; and he looks forward to §I- 
mult: neous journals held under one ow! 
ership and issued in various parts of 4 
given nation or section of a nation. In 
short, he believes that there will be fewé 
dailies with vastly greater resources iD 








the future. 
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Estimates of Queen Victoria 


We women can all stand taller and 
grander and aspire Godward more stead- 
ily because of her.—Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

When we know what this woman 
achieved in her time, we shall wonder 
how it is that the Salic laws have not 
peen repealed in all those countries where 
man alone can sit on a throne.—Maz 
0’ Rell. 

Good wife, good mother, good sovereign 
_—she wears this triple crown; and her 
place in the chronicles of the world, as well 
as her own kingdom, is almost solitary in 
its excellence and domination.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


I believe that no throne since the throne 
of David and the throne of Hezekiah and 
the throne of Esther has been in such 
constant touch with the throne of heaven 
as the throne of Victoria.—Rev. T. De 

Witt Talmage, D. D. 


Thousands of tributes will be paid to 
the queen, but nothing finer will be said 
than was said by Tennyson when he ded- 
icated his poem to his royal mistress at 
the time he was appointed poet laureate. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


The death of Queen Victoria will send 
a thrill of sorrow throughout the world, 
not only because of the almost universal 
diffusion of the British empire, but still 
more because of the domestic virtues of 
the woman whose long and eventful reign 
will be ever memorable in the annals of 
England, and whose character will com- 
mand the love of her subjects and the 
admiration of the civilized world.—Car- 
dinal Gibbons. 

Ah, how loving was the love with 
which we loved her! How proud our 
pride! How we, her sons and daughters 
all over the world, exulted in her as the 
most priceless possession of our race. 
How we wore her spotless name as a 
jewel on the forehead of our empire! 
How we trusted her! How weacclaimed 
her, with filial cries, when she came 
among us, with her simple, motherly 
smile and her good gray head, bowing 
benedictions on the children that were 
her people!—The Star, London, Radical. 


The length and dignity of her reign, its 
coincidence with unexampled scientific 
discovery and political development in 
the interests of the classes governed, and 
of an amazingly rich literary epoch, is 
enough to make it memorable in the an- 
nalsof mankind. When to these is added 
the fact that Victoria transformed her 
queenhood by her womanhood, and 
throughout her long life stood for the 
best interests of society, and took her 
Share of human sorrow with unusual 
Sweetness and dignity, and sincerely and 
humbly sought her comfort and strength 
in the supreme religious faith of the 
world, it is not a surprise that her name 
and memory are enshrined in the hearts 
of her subjects and of all good people 
Pe ale George A. Gordon, 
D. D. 


Canada’s grief surpasses words. Every 
city, town and hamlet, every farmer’s 
home in the dead queen’s North Ameri- 
can dominions will be overwhelmed with 
Sorrow. We had grown almost to adore 
our sovereign as above the reach of death. 
She had been with us as a bright, beauti- 
ful reality since our birth, and we could 
hever bring ourselves to think that one 
day she would die. I believe that I may 
Safely say for British colonists every- 
where that they could have borne any 
other disaster with braver hearts than 
those within them now. The queen’s in- 
fluence made for peace, joy and loyalty 
among her subjects around the globe. I 
deem her statesmanlike sagacity as unex- 
celled in the history of politics.—Lord 
Seton High Commissioner. for 

nada, 





The New Spring Styles 
in Suits and Skirts 


E are just about to show the newest things for the 

coming Spring season—by the time a letter can 

reach us, our Catalogue and new Spring samples will 
be ready. 

The assortment of styles and materials has been 
extended—choice has freer play than ever before, and it 
is difficult to imagine a good taste we cannot satisfy. 
Prices favor you more and more. 

These are only a few of the things which we illustrate 
in the Catalogue : 

For Spring, the fashion- 


New Suits, able kind—with a touch $8 up 


of Paris about them, - - - - 
. + a Made of excel- 
Silk Lined Suits lent materials 
and lined throughout vith taffeta, - - $15 up 
4 Pleasing in appearanc 
New Skirts, pipes at anes $4 u 
they arelight weight, - - - - - p 
E j an ~ 
Rainy-Day Skirts, siouia"nave $5 yy 
one—made of plaid back or plain materials, p 
‘ You’ll need one surely 
Wash Skirts, whan 486 cg $3 up 


weather comes, - - - - - 
Cool and pleasant 
Wash Dresses, Ser Sunnis days, $4 up 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


And remember this—our garments are bound to fit you, 
because we make them especially to order for you. We sell no 
ready-made garments. 

The Catalogue and Samples will be sent rREx, for the asking 
—promptly, too. If the garment ordered therefrom should not 
please you, send it back. We will refund your money—success to 
us means pleasing you. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 ane 121 West 23d St., New York 











Austin Organs 





The Austin Universal Windchest System 





of organ building is an absolute departure from all former 
methods in organ construction. To those interested a 
handsome illustrated book fully describing and explaining 
the system will be sent upon application. # * * % % % 











Austin Organ Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SHEETS 
= PILLOW- 
CASES 


made by the 


Defender 
Mfg. Co. 


are the STANDARD in all 
grades. 


Made in 50 sizes and in 50 styles, including Plain 
Hem, Hemstitched and Fancy Hemstitched, and 
Embroidered. Designed to dazzle the eye and 
fascinate the mind of woman, young or old. 


The DEFENDER Mfg. Company 


ARE THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PALMA SELKIRK 


(BRAND) (BRAND) ~ 


WEXFORD DEFENDER 


(BRAND) (BRAND) 


(Sheets or Pillowcases) which are durable, almost ever- 
lasting, no matter how roughly handled, and the oftener 
laundered the silkier it becomes. These Defender 
Sheets and Pillowcases will grace the finest bed in the 
land, and are truly accorded 


The Regency 
of Bed Elegance 


Packed in elegant cartons of one or six sets—each 
set being one Defender Embellished Sheet, for 
top sheet (for the under sheet plain Defender 
sheets are used), and one pair Embellished Pillow- 
cases to match. For full-sized bed. 


i> rR i C C Ss for Defender Mfg. Co.’s 
Fancy Sheets and Pillowcases 
$2, $2.50,$4 | $12, $15,$24 
PER SET | PER 6 SETS 
(of 3 pieces ) (of 18% pieces) 
If you want a booklet with full information and 


fancy styles. ask your Dry Goods Dealer first, and 
if he hasn’tit, then write 


DEFENDER MFG. CO., NEw YORK 


At all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. 








New 


Shirt Waists 


New Anderson Gingham Shirt Waists 
New White Pique Shirt Waists 

New White Linen Shirt Waists 

New White Cambrie Shirt Waists 
New White Lawn Shirt Waists 


New White Embroidered Lawn Shirt Waists 


New Mercerized Cotton Shirt Waists 
New Brown Linen Batiste Shirt Waists 


THIRD FLOOR 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont St. and Temple PI. 
BOSTON 











Temperance Notes 


Professors in ‘the University of Bonn, 
Germany, met recently to urge temper- 
ance upon the students, to protest against 
the growth of drinking habits in Ger- 
many, and to begin the organization of a 
union of temperance adherents in the 
German universities. 

Isobel Strong, stepdaughter of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, writes to Life, protest- 
ing against the establishment of an Amer- 
ican saloon at Tutuila, one of our islands 
in the Samoan archipelago. Nine years 
spent in Samoa and eight in the Hawai- 
ian islands have given her opportunities 
to see what liquor does when it is brought 
to the natives. The United States navy 
officials discredit the statements of Mrs. 
Strong. t 

The outlook for reform in temperance 
legislation in England is much improved 
by the recent vote of the United King- 
dom Alliance to give the recommenda- 


tions of the minority of the recent Royal | 


Commission on the Liquor Traffic a cor- 
dial yet discriminating support. This 
means that the radical temperance wing 
will not insist upon local option and non- 
compensation to the absolute exclusion 
of all other preliminary and less radical 
modes of dealing with the strongly en- 
trenched traffic. 

The last report of the New York State 
Commissioner of Excise shows a revenue 
to the state during the four and a half 
years since the Raines Law was passed 
of $61,289,275, a decrease of 6,307 in places 
where liquor is sold in the state, and a 
decrease in arrests for drunkenness of 
from one to nine of the population to one 
to twelve. The law seems to be working 
admirably, permitting local option where 
desired, and taking the issue out of local 
politics where license is preferred, the 
enforcement of the law depending not 
upon varying local conditions but upon 
the state offivials’ vigilance and sense of 
duty. 





Education 


Yale University receives $50,000 from | 


the estate of the late Albert E. Kent of 
Chicago. 

Oberlin College has been promised 
$250,000 by John 'D. Rockefeller on cer- 
tain conditions. 

President Butler of Colby University, 
Maine, has resigned, and will return to 
the faculty of Chicago University. 

Wellesley has received $50,000 for the 
endowment of a professorship of Biblical 
literature, histury and interpretation, and 
a like sum for the endowment of the 
professorship of art. Both are gifts from 
women. A good start also has been made 
on the new gymnasium fund. 

Prof. E. A. Ross, recently dismissed 
from Leland Stanford, Jr., University at 
Mrs. Stanford’s request, has been elected 
a professor at the University of Nebraska. 
A committee of alumni of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, which has inves- 
tigated the case of Professor Ross, has 
sustained President Jordan in his deal- 


ings with Professor Ross and announced | 


that the right of free speech has not been 
impugned. 

The American Education Society re- 
ceives $2,000, the New West Education 
Commission $2,000, Washburn, Whitman, 
Mt. Holyoke and Oberlin Colleges $1,000 
each from the estate of the late Mrs. Hor- 
ace Kibbe of Springfield, Mass. The 
Church Building Society and the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society receive $2,000 each from the same 
source, and $70,000 is about equally di- 
vided between the American Board, the 
American Missionary Association, the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
and the Woman’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 
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A Facsimile of 


Ghe Golden 
Opportunity 


This beautiful sentiment we have 
printed in colors and gold, on plate paper, 
mounted on dark green bristol board, 
with silk cord complete for hanging, 
securely packed for mailing. 

SIZE 10 in. x 14 in. 

Harmony with God will make us quick to see 
our opportunities. 

The sentiment is grand and in every way worthy 
of the notable occasion. 

A beautiful and suggestive legend. 

The sentiment is a good one to keep before me 
throughout this year. 

It has some very helpful thoughts, and I have 


given it a prominent place in my room, hoping 
it may help all who come in. 


It adorns my room and I will read it often. 


Price 25 cts. postpaid. 


Address 


The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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i#AMERICAN WRINGER (OS 


HORSE SHOE BRAND WRINGERS 


HORSESHOE BRAND 
Clothes Wringers are the only long wearing, clothes 
saving, dry wringing, button keeping ngers m 
The Patent Improved Guide Board does away 
with hand pate Our name on — roll. Every 
wringer is fully warranted as stated on the Horseshoe 
Tag attached. 

Sold Everywhere. Millions in use. é 
Send for our novelty “IT’S ALL IN THE RUBBER. 
It has amused thousands. Address Dept. 18, 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 99 Chambers Street, New York 
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Founder’s Day at Hampton 


This day is observed at Hampton Institute 
on the Sunday nearest the birthday of General 
Armstrong, who was born at a missionary 
station in the Hawaiian Islands, Jan. 30, 1839. 
This year the commemorative discourse was 
delivered by.Dr. Parkhurst of New York, a 
trustee of the school, as well as a personal 
friend of the General. His sermon, dealing 
with the secret of the power exercised and 
perpetuated by the great “initiator and ener- 
gizer ’ of the Hampton work, was a distinct 
event in the spiritual and intellectual history 
of many among the young people gathered in 
the beautiful church, itself a memorial to the 
founder of “the Christlike school.” 

Most of the Northern friends who came 
down for the services stayed to attend the ded- 
ication of Cleveland Hall, and to hear Bishop 
MecVickar’s admirable address. This hand- 


so ne, four-story building connected by corri-. 


dors with Virginia Hall, not only provides 
the long-desired increase of dormitories for 
teachers and girls, but it affords space for a 
large chapel on the first floor, a convenience 
which will commend itself to the hundreds of 
visitors who every year have toiled up two 
weary flights on their way to Sunday night 
prayers. Its erection has given valuable ex- 
perience as well as employment to students in 
the various trades, and the work has been 
well done. The name Cleveland is in recog- 
nition of Charles Dexter Cleveland, native of 
Salem, Mass., an accomplished educator and ar- 
dent yet conservative abolitionist. He had no 
acquaintance with Hampton Institute, as he 
died soon after its inception, but indirectly 
he has been a bountiful benefactor to this and 
many other missionary enterprises, through 
those who came under his instruction and in- 
fluence. B. 





Items of Interest 


A Portuguese court has just upheld the 
right of Protestants to circulate Protes- 
tant tracts assailing Roman Catholicism, 
which is the state religion. 


There is considerable significance in the fact 
that Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the veteran 
temperance worker, in reply to the question, 
‘“What is most needed to aid temp2rance 
reform today ?”’ replies, “‘ Education. It must 
be line upon line, precept upon precept.” 
Mrs. Livermore never was unduly enthusiastic 
on the subject of legal suppression of the 
habit of intemperance. 


One of the most prominent of the converts 
to Christian Science a year or two ago was 
’ Judge Clarkson of Omaha, who since that 
time has gone about the country proselyting 
and preaching. He is said now to have cast 
off allegiance to Mrs. Eddy and to be planning 
to establish a new sect with similar principles 
but different applications. There be those 
who balk at the principles as well. 


A verdant Congressman recently, discuss- 
ing some subject before the House, animad- 
verted also on the Philippine conflict, and 
persisted in using the word Philippians rather 
than Filipinos. Finally a Kentuckian, whose 
knowledge of the Bible was better and whose 
sense of humor was delicate, arose and asked 
the voluble verdant whether he didn’t think 
it would be proper to punish with great sever- 
ity people who had refused to answer St. 
Paul’s last letter. 


A graduate of Atlanta University, who isa 
trained clergyman, has been employed by the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society to oversee 
the homiletical education of illiterate Ne- 
gro preachers of Georgia, and already the 
good results are apparent. One of his pupils 
thus describes the effects of the oversight in 
erms which, though they cause a smile, also 
have wisdom back of them. He says: “It 
‘akes longer to prepare a sermon than it did 
»efore the institutes were held, and only half 


the time to deliver the sermon. The preach- 
ing is done with much more ease on the 
speaker, since a man can preach easier than 
he can hallo.” 


In the Endeavor World 


An Anniversary View Point 





The Young People’s Sdciety of Christian Endeavor 
holds its membership in forty different denomina- 
tions. It is an inter-churech idea. So also is The 
Christian World, this first of the month issue of 
The Congregationalist. Its contents are thus of 
special value to the young people ofall the churches. 
The movements of the Church in all its branches 
are chronicled and interpreted. 

In twenty years the organization of Christian 
Endeavor has developed church leaders. 


Your so- | 


ciety can make its ewn. Trained faculties are re- 


quired and Christian ability which will hold each 


church in its present position of dignity and infiu- | 


ence. 
the cultivation of these qualities. 


Religious papers may be a large factor in | 


Much testimony |has been received which seems | 
to indicate that this paper is accomplishing some- | 


thing in that direction. For example: 


‘* While! have all the Presbyterian papers, 
I cannot get along without The Congrega- 
tionalist.’’—John Willis Baer. 

‘** I congratulate my friends in The Congre- 
gationalist office on their splendid new de- 
parture, the Christian World number.’’— 
Francis E. Clark. 


As showing the appreciation in which the paper 
is held by other C. E.’s, we point to the large num- 
ber of prominent members enrolled upon our wid- 
ening list of representatives throughout the coun- 
try. State presidents, local secretaries, chairmen 
of good literature committees and other officials 
are included. Each recognizes the significance to 
the home society of the wide reading of a religious 
newspaper of this grade. 

THE FIRST ARTICLE EVER WRITTEN FOR THE 
PUBLIC EXPLOITING CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WAS 
FROM THE PEN OF DR. CLARK, AND WAS PRINTED 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST AUG. 24, 1881. 

If there is no agent in your church for this paper, 
may we not appoint you? If your friends are not 
regular readers, will you give us the names of any 
who can 2fford to take it at Club rate ? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








Different in 
substance and 
flavor from con- 
vential forms of 
dessert. Ramona 
has chocolate flavor. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST (Curistian Worto Numser) . 








THE SATURDAY 
POST 


kliy Megaziee 


Founded by Benj Franklin 
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as it was and is 
By General Charles Hing 


Some of the Hazing Tactics of the Past 
Tales of the BanKer 


By James H. Eckels 


Former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; stories and reminiscences 
of bank life. 


The Diary of a 
‘Harvard Freshman 

A splendid story of college life. 
**Publich 


Occurrences’”’ 
Keeps you posted. 


In this week’s (February 2) number 
500,000 copies weekly 














THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
sent to any address for Three Months 
(13 weeks) on Receipt of Only 25 Cents. 
Also, two little books: ‘‘ The Making 
of a Merchant”"’ and ‘The Young Man 
and the World.”’ 











¢#” AGENTS can make money quicker on 
the Post than with most anything else. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Please every taste 
and every fancy. 
Create a sensation 
wherever served. 

Athena is flavored 
with lemon. 


Sold everywhere. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


Prairle State Incubator Co., 
Homer City, Pa. 





OUT OF PAPER? 


YOU CAN BE SUITED AT 


WARD’S 


STATIONERY STORE 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
(Over 300 varieties. I5c to $1.00 per pound.) 
Sample Book sent on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 

















HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD iN, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
PARALYSIS cialistsamazed at recovery of 
patients thought inc*\rable, by 


Dr. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about yourcase. Advice and proof of cures free. 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Locomotor Ataxia conquered 
at last. Doctors puzzled. Spe- 








LONAONTET: 


—e— J ITHIA WATER _— 


- a 
TABLE WATER, 
pire and undetiled, 
Possessing all the attributes 
Ota spartting and extifaratiig 
Leverage. commbized with medicinal 


gualities whose action fs mild Lut most 


elective, It has no equal. 


2 all leading Hotels, Cubs and Cafes. 


WITH ALL DEALERS 


Distinctly Good to Eat 
Quaker Oatsis more nourishing than wheat foods or meat. 
It has more Fat, more Protein and more necessary Mineral 
Matter than wheat foods. -More Carbohydrates than meat. 


It is better balanced than any otherfood. Being the most popular, it is 
often imitated. The genuine Quaker Oats is sold in 2-lb. packages only. 


: Every package has the Quaker Figure ina white panel. Refuse all others. 


Cook it Right. Directions on Package. 








Thomson’s 
“ Glove-Fitting ”’ Corsets have made the American 
figure famous. Other makes of Corsets may be 


compared with each other, as they are made on 
similar lines, but Thomson’s 


‘‘ Glove-Fitting ”’ 


Corsets are different from the rest, and our patents 
keep them so. Turn them over and see how they’re 
made. All seams run around the body. Ask your 
dealer for our new style, straight front 


Corset 


called the “MILITANT,” 
giving the stylish figure called 
for by prevailing modes. It is 
healthful, and insures a grace- 
ful carriage. 
For sale by good dealers 
everywhere. 
Send for our handsome catalogue 
FREE. 
Geo. C. Batcheller & Co., 


345 Broadway, New York. 
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